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Che Independent. 


WORK AND WAIT. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Forty days and forty nights, 
Blown about the broken waters, 
Noah and his ons and daughters; 
Forty days they beat and blow— 
Forty days of faith, and lo! 

The olive leaf, the lifted hights, 
The rest at last, the calm delights. 


Forty years of sun and sand, 
Serpents, beasts, and wilderness, 
Desolation and distress, 

War and famine, wail and woe— 
Forty years of faith, and lo! 

The mighty Moses lifts a hand 

And points at last the Promised Land. 


Forty days to fast and pray, 

The patient Christ outworn defied 
The angry tempter at his side. 

Forty days or forty years 

Of patient sacrifice and tears— 

Lo! what are all of these the day 
That Time has nothing more to say ? 


Lift your horns, exult and blow, 

Believe and labor. Tree and vine 

Must flourish ere the fruit and wine 
Reward your planting. Round and round 
The rocky walls, with faith profound, 
The trumpets blew, blew loud, and lo! 
The tumbled walls of Jericho. 





CHURCH WORK. 
ECCLESIASTICAL FRENCH FLATS. 





BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., D.D. 





WHEN Gen. Newton undertook the open- 
ing of the ship channel through Hell Gate 
his first work was an examination of the 
reefs and rocks to be removed. It was 
needful that these should be understood in 
their relations and material before the 
mining process could be begun with any 
hope of thorough success. Such a pre- 
liminary survey proved an economy of ex- 
plosives and effort. 

Something like this is equally necessary 
if we would open through present Church 
tradition and usages a wide way for the 
tide of aggressive labor which is just now 
foaming about the Church. There are 
similar hindrances to be remorselessly 
sacrificed, before the enthusiasm which 
marks such great gatherings as those of 
Mr. Moody can become a permanent fea- 
ture of individual congregations and the 
Church at large. To these I propose to ad- 
dress myself, as a preface to articles on dis- 
tinctive church work. 

The first obstacle to be removed is that 
of the parish system. It has advantages 
which are net on the side of aggression. 
It is strongly entrenched in the prejudices 
of all denominations. To attack it will be 
to invoke the arts of an army of critics. 
And yet, if the truth must be told, it is 
destructive of all freedom, zeal, and unself- 
ishness in Christian character and life. 
To uproot it is an impossibility. It is the 
growth of centuries and, to a large ex- 
tent, has hecome_in certain denominations 
of Obmesdlans the only known barrier 
against secularism and worldliness. All that 
Chri , ope to accomplish 
is its m adjustment to the 
demands of a new life and a changed con- 
dition of society. 

The parish church in great cities is an 
ecclesiastical French-flat house, The sex- 


ton is the congierge. The pastor is the land- 
lord. The trustees are a body selected by 
the occupants to represent their joint inter- 
ests, When an apartment, which has the 
ecclesiastical name of ‘‘ pew,” is vacant, 
application is made to the congierge, who 
has a tariff of prices. So much is charged 
for this and so much for another part of the 
house. Certain stipulations are entered 
into, and the applicant takes possession of 
his apartment. The lease gives defined 
privileges; but beyond these in church 
usage others are assumed. Itis not enough 
that the pew is kept clean; that preaching 
is regularly maintained, as free as the wa- 
ter service—albeit, sometimes the parallel- 
ism of gas is more appropriate; that atten- 
tion in times of sickness and trouble is se- 
cured. In addition to these, it is taken for 
granted that the pastor is to be the social 
slave of the pewholder. It is held to 
be his duty to become the visiting friend 
of all who pay pew-rent. He is to expect 
no reciprocity of attention, save as caprice 
will control those upon. whom he waits. 
He is instinctively to know the condition— 
physical, moral, and spiritual—of every 
man, woman, and child in his series of 
apartments. He isto receive few thanks 
-and to be accustomed to much scolding. 
And, at the end of the lease, the occupant, 
without doing violence to any canon of 
courtesy, may give up his pew, and say 
not even a word of adieu; whilst the pas- 
tor must bear the brunt of the reflection 
of unpopularity and failure, of which such 
a step on the part of any ignorant or indo- 
lent person is held to be plain proof. Then 
the stranger suffers, as well as he who is in 
charge. Totakea seat in an unoccupied 
pew when the service is half over is an 
act of intrusion, equally reprehensible 
with that of a bore who thrusts himself 
unbidden into your house and appropriates 
a plate at your table.’ It is true that in 
some such houses the gallery, attic, or 
seats behind huge columns are appropri- 
ated for the free use of those who are too 
poor to pay or are chance visitors from 
abroad. Even this is a sop to the self- 
ishness which is engendered by the system 
and an insult to those who may be chil- 
dren of the common Father. 


This system is based upon principles 
which are subversive of all Christian work. 
It educates self-importance, self-seeking, 
self-confidence, and every other sort of 
self. There is no chance for aggressive 
labor in such a congregation until the evils 
of the system are eradicated. Let us look 
at two of these, and the influence they ex- 
ert in smothering all plans of work. 


1. The church ought to be a body of 
workers; not a conglomerate of persons to 
be worked upon. This is the contrast be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism. We 
have no magical rites nor sacerdotal powers 
by which souls of men can be renewed and 
sanctified. The Roman Catholic system 
provides a series of ceremonies—beginning 
with the baptism of the infant and culmin- 
ating with the extreme unction of the 
dying—by which it professes to confer and 
develop grace. This theory of communi- 
cation necessarily relegates alllay members 
to a receptive relation and results in mak- 
ing the clergy constitute the church. The 
popular enthusiasm of the members of the 
Roman Catholic communion is observedly 
forced, and is another illustration of their 
subjection to external compression or com 





pulsion, A like condition of church life is 





to be recognized among Ritualists. The 
only difference between them and the form- 
er, says Punch, is the lossof the p. One is 
Papish and the other is ——. Conceal their 
scheme under all the circumlocution that 
they can coin, it is still known by its fruits. 
The activity of such churches expends 
itself, for the most part, on the decoration of 
the building, altar, font, etc., by means of 
which it is supposed that spiritual benefits 
are to be communicated. I know of no lay 
movement among these churches for the 
salvation of souls by the Word and irre- 
spective of the official ministry. Indeed, 
a proposition in this direction would be 
speedily crushed out, as presumption. 


But is there not in too many of the Pro- 
testant and Evangelical churches of our 
country an usage very coincident with all 
this? When the people begin to talk of the 
parish you recognize the first symptom. 
They rely upon ministerial efficiency as 
much as does the Roman Catholic, only in 
a different direction. It is exhibited in 
jealous expectation of pastoral visitation, 
which, for the most part, has but an attenu- 
ated religious influence. It expresses it- 
self in such a criticism of the social grades 
of fellow-members as would horrify St. 
James. It results in a dreamy, dormant, 
slothful self-seeking and self-approbation. 
The truth of a finished salvation in the 
work of Jesus Christ is utterly at war with 
such a tendency. Love is lavish and 
**seeketh not her own.” Let the Chris- 
tians of our churches learn their absolute 
security in Christ, and the evils of the 
parochial system are doomed. So long as 
they are busy with plans and expedients 
to further their own salvation they will 
have neither heart nor time to give to the 
recovery of those for whose souls no man 
cares. 


2. The ministry has responsibility be 
yond the circle of pewholders. Practically, 
Protestant ministers are to-day companies 
of private chaplains. The theological sem- 
inaries are almost exclusively occupied in 
the preparation of candidates for ‘‘ caste” 
churches. Thecourse of study is adapted 
only for those who have in the eye of their 
hope a settled parish. Everything which 
is peculiarly fitted for effective training 
in work among the churchless is dis- 
countenanced. Preparation for popular 
preaching is counted an invasion of a 
true system of homiletics. The graduates 
of too many of these institutions become 
mere drones in the hives, They havea false 
estimate of ministerial responsibility to the 
masses outside the pewholders. They ac- 
cept a false standard of ministerial labor. 
Indeed, it is my calm conviction that the 
average minister does less work for his sal- 
ary than any other class in the literary 
world. ‘Their whole plan of increase is ex- 
pressed in that domestic figure which repre- 
sents the Sunday-school as ‘‘the nursery of 
the Church.” To gather in the children of 
godly parents is certainly the Master’s will 
and true disciple’s work. But what about 
the masses? The early churches, like those 
of Corinth and Phillippi, were composed of 
the poor and the recovered outcasts, Has 
not the tendency of the parish system, as 
developed in America, resulted in defraud- 
ing them of their birthright in the Church, 
and giving them, in exchange, a ‘‘ mess of 
pottage” under the forms of ‘‘ missionary 
societies,” ‘associations for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor,” and ‘prison 
associations ”? 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POLITICS. 


BY PROF. V. B. DENSLOW, LL.D. 


Tue electoral crisis through which our 
country is now passing will compel many 
who have heretofore given a sort of fetich 
worship to the Constitution of the United 
States to admit that in a few minor details 
it might be amended. Of course, it would 
be naughty to dissolve any part of that 
patriotic glamour which fills the vision. of 
the average American county-court states- 
man when in deeply orotund chest tones, 
such as would persuade any jury, he pro 
nounces the American system of govern- 
ment to be ‘“‘the best the sun ever shone 
upon.” Nevertheless, when he sees the fate 
of the Presidency for the next four years 
(being equivalent in power to 98,000 office- 
holders and two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress) hang on one electoral vote, and 
that electoral vote pending on the “‘ judicial 
discretion” vested by the statutes of Louis- 
iana in two Negroes and one white man, all 
of very commonplace antecedents, who 
have legal power to count in votes 
enough to elect Tilden or to count 
out parishes enough to elect Hayes, 
and who have at hand witnesses enough to 
justify either course; and when he contem- 
plates the legal possibility that one of the 
Negroes and the white man might differ in 
opinion in a manner to leave the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the next four 
years to depend on the single will of the 
other Negro, he will ponder that, admitting 
& pyramid to be more secure when it rests 
on its apex than when on its base, there is 
still something inexplicably wonderful in 
the American mode of choosing an execu- 
tive. The Convention which framed the 
Constitution voted twice—once by a ma- 
jority of eight states to two, and again 
by seven states to four—to have the 
Presitient chosen by the National 
Legislature. They finally consented to the 
present plan, on the recommendation of a 
committee and in the full belief that it 
would work in a manner in which every 
man in the United States now knows it 
never has worked—viz., to vest the choice 
in that queer thirteen-headed hydra known 
as the Electoral College. Had the consti- 
tution-makers permitted theelectors chosen 
from all the states to meet in one conyen- 
tion, the choice of President would have 
been made by the Electoral College. But, 
in dispersing them into as many colleges as 
there are states, they compelled political 
parties to secure unity of action on the 
part of their electors, by making a previous 
nomination, and then electing electors on 
an implied pledge to vote for their nomi- 
nees. These previous nominations—first 
made in congressional caucuses, and after 
1882 in national conventions—have virtual- 
ly annulled the Electoral College system 
from the moment of its enactment, and 
transferred the responsibility of nominat- 
ing two candidates for President to two 
illegal, unauthorized conventions, in which 
corruption is no crime, leaving to the peo- 
ple the privilege of voting for one or the 


other of the two candidates so illegally 
nominated. 


Senator Morton, Prof. Dwight, and 
others have proposed palliatives for the 
more glaring absurdities of the Electoral 
College,.so-called. Undoubtedly it would 
be somewhat better to adopt either of these 
palliatives than to do nothing. But the 
American nation needs a more vigorous 
overhauling and revolution in its polit- 
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cal system than mere palliatives can 
afford. » It might, indeed, be better to vote 
for presi@ential electors by congressional 
districts than by states: If it were worth 
while to have an Electoral College at all, 
then it might be better, in order to vest the 
choice of President actually in that sup- 
posed body, that the entire collegesfrom all 
the statesshould meet as one electoral col- 
lege, unpledged to any previous candidate, 
and there make their choice. If the elect 
oral college system is so positively silly that 
noattempt to carry it into effect with sin- 
cerity is justifiable, then it were better to 
abolish it wholly. But all these measures 
are mere palliatives—suitable pap for polit- 
ical babes, and nothing more. They donot 
touch the monstrous evil and yearly in- 
creasing dangers of our American political 
condition. Whatwe needis such a recon- 
struction of the American body politic as 
will redeem the nation from its now inher- 
ent tendencies to develop no higher class of 
politicians than mere political mountebanks, 
and will cause it to develop statesmen of 
large caliber, profound knowledge, accu- 
mulated study, and wide experience. This 
camonly be done by making it, as Jeremy 
Bentham would say, as greatly to the inter- 
est of politicians to study chiefly how to 
perform their duties wisely as it is now to 
their interest to study only how to wheedle 
the people into giving them office. In En- 
gland statesmanship is a profession, which, 
when once acquired, can, in fact, be fol- 
lowed for life as permanently and securely 
as law; though in theory the English states- 
man in power is liable to be called on to 
resign at any moment, and expectsto resign 
when properly called upon. Office is there 
held at the will of the people; yet the inter- 
ests of the people are such that office is 
held infinitely less capriciously and uncer- 
tainly than here. Out of this continuity, 
Stability, and experience grows an element 
which our politics lack—viz., acknowledged 
leadership; a leadership conferred not by 
hue and cry of several millions of persons, 
who never saw the leader, but, day by day 
and step by step, risen to and won in intri- 
cate, hand-to-hand contests with rival lead- 
ers, and gladly assented to and certified by 
the six hundred and fifty competent wit- 
nesses who constitute the House of Com- 
mons and endorsed by the press and people, 
without distinction of party or difference 
of opinion, and finally accepted and recog- 
nized officially by the royal executive. 
This kind of leadership cannot be won by 
men of ignorance, of incapacity, of low 
aims, of sordid natures, and vulgar manners, 
or even by men of inexperience. Nay, byno 
possibility can it be won by men of even 
inadequate experience. Nor is thisall. It 
cannot be won, nor for a moment held, ex- 
cept by him who is recognized by the entire 
legislature as better fitted to wield the ex- 
ecutive power than any other individual in 
the country. Can we apply such terms of 
eulogy to our harum-scarum choice of Re- 
publicfén officeholders? Do our institu- 
tions, by any sifting process, sort men in 
any degree according to their claims to 
statesmanship, excluding ignorance, inex- 
perience, low and sordid aims, vulgar man- 
ners, or even dishonesty from high office? 
Do they develop any leaders or make it 
worth a politician’s while to study states- 
manship in order to rise? None but the 
most verdant in politics suppose they do. 
UNION COLLEGE OF LAW, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





A MORE illustrious company never as- 
sembled within the walls of the Capitol 
than came together to witness the first 
counting of the electoral vote. Of course, 
you know well that famous people are 
wont to assemble there upon occasions. 
But I doubt if ever so many from so many 
different directions came together at one 
time before. There on the floor was Lyman 
Trumbull, who is to make the fateful 
Louisiana plea, looking as amiably sour 
and severe as usual. You may doubt if 
any one can look amiably severe; but it is 
true of this man. He looks as if his stom- 
ach was awry and his last -dinner in a tur- 
moil, and as if he had firm faith in the de- 
pravity of mankind. But there is a latent 


husband of-a royal. woman should do. 
‘Near him sat ex-Senator Fenton, as unruf- 
‘fled and handsome as.ever, as if the 
Floridian airs were still, baptizing his un- 
lined countenance. ght a8 an arrow 
and smooth as if just emitted from a band- 
box, with a classically handsome face and 
curling gray hair, sat ex-Governor McOor- 
mick, of Arizona, the polished an@ affable 
secretary of the National Republican Com- 
mittee. There was Robeson, red-as ‘a pop- 
py and round as a tub just ready to burst 
with an excess of beer; and next 
him General Stoughton, of New York, 
another of the Republican counsel, 
large, lofty, with strong perceptive 
features, wearing Absalom’s crown of 
curling milk-white locks. There were 
the big eyes of Governor Rice, of Massa- 
chusetts ; the little eyes of Charles O’Conor; 
the imperial nose of William M. Evarts; 
the Skye-terrier eyebrows of Jere Black; 
the tadpolian head of Postmaster-General 
Tyner; the tearful orbs of Parson New- 
man, leaning against the wall; the per- 
turbed countenance of Chaplain Sunder- 
land; the curled moustache of the heredit- 
ary Clymer; and the centaur-like mane of 
George Bancroft; with a host more of the 
remarkable features of remarkable men, 
all distinctly visible from the gallery. And 
the gallery! I’d tell you all about it, In- 
DEPENDENT, if I hadn’t told some one 
else in between, when I couldn’t tell you; 
and I'll never betray your trust by bringing 
you second-hand wares. Yet even now I 
may say it was a gallery one would never 
forget. Among the journalists was the 
representative of the London Zimes, Mr. 
Austin, a dark-haired, dark-eyed, un-En- 
glish-looking Englishman, who looked with 
un-English approbation upon the scene be- 
low; and Count Henri Cernuscbi, the dis- 
tinguished French financier, ex-minister of 
the interior, and the editor of Le Siecle, atall, 
muscular man, with curling iron-gray hair, 
full, expressive eyes, and an intellectualand 
gracious presence. Near him stood George 
Alfred Townsend, the famous ‘‘Gath” and 
*«Laertes” of the New York Graphic, who 
has more genius, if he has less accuracy, 
than any other letter-writer in this country; 
and ‘‘ Van,” of the Springfield Republican 
—your long-time faithful ‘‘D. W. B.”—he 
bent his anxious brows above the impend- 
ing fate of his country and, calmly as tem- 
perament would allow, awaited the crack 
of doom. And Harry Watterson, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, who has the 
figure of a capon and the countenance of a 
spoiled child—he left his seat below and 
came up to survey the scene. Amid hun- 
dreds of others in the Ladies’ Gallery, sat 
the lovely young wife of Colonel Frederick 
Grant, by her husband’s side; the beautiful 
Madame de Hegeman Lindenkrone, with 
sweeter notes than the nightingale’s im- 
prisoned in her throat; the young wife of 
the Turkish minister, her olive face framed 
in scarlet; Sir Edward Thornton, with his 
young daughter, Lady Thornton, beside 
Mrs. Fish; the Japanese minister, looking 
like a dusky boy; Madame Laughton, 
whose youthful husband and costly dresses 
have made such delicious morceauz for the 
fashion-writers of the winter; ‘‘ Mrs. Gen- 
eral Cram,” of Philadelphia, whose white 
hair, snow-and-rose complexion, wonderful 
beauty, and childlike manners have made 
her the social delight of the Washington 
season—all and how many more were 
there. You know the rest: how the Senate 
came in and stayed till Florida jumped out of 
the box in five different places, when it 
departed to discuss the internal condition 
of that agitated and agitating state. 

For days great struggles were made to 
get into the Supreme Court-room, to hear 
the wonderful Commission discuss the pros 
and cons of Florida. Yet to all who did 
not take a legal or patriotic interest in it it 
was a dull scene. Picture it: the small 
court-room, with its red and brown carpet, 
semi-circular seats, its background of 
white wall, gray columns, and little 
pinched-up gallery over the judges’ heads, 
in which sat the belles of former genera- 
tions, but now given up to the reporters of 
the period. Before these columns, around 
a table, sit the five judges and ten senators 
and congressmen who make up the Com. 


———— 





twinkle in his eyes, and he smiles kindly 


mission. First the justices: Justice Strong, 
a small man, with acute features, foxy eyes, 


on women, asaman for many years the. 


and an intellectual head, with a finedometo 
yAt.. Clifford, an immense man in girth and 
hight, with an equally imménse ‘jowl, 
broader even than his head, which is not 
narrow—a man who thinks it enough on 

earth or in Heaven to be a justice of the 
[Supreme Court. Miller, all perception, with 

just enough lack of reflection and caution 
to leave him at the mercy of his wonder- 
ful insight, to tell what he sees sometimes, 
when it would be wiser to keep still; a man 
of a remarkably sunshiny temperament and 
amiable nature; a man so good-natured, 
indeed, that he would never have reached 
the supreme seat in which he finds himself 
by his own scratching and the pushing of 
other men out of his way, if Mr. Lincoln 
had not found him, and said: ‘‘ You are 
such a clever fellow, both in brains and 
temper, come higher.” Justice Bradley 
is another little man with a big head, big 
nose, and wise, far-seeing eyes. Then 
there is the junior Justice Field, fairly tall 
and well built, with a full beard and very 
bald, in certain directions the most accom- 
plished scholar on the Supreme Bench, with 
more blood, if not more brain, than his 
brother David, sitting opposite. The two 
fine gentlemen of the Commission are 
Josiah G. Abbott, of Massachusetts, and 
Henry B. Payne, of Ohio. Both of thesemen 
have passed middle life. Abbott looks like 
Hawthorne in his cast of features and 
moustache. Mr. Payne has full gray hair, 
with a Roman nose, on which his spectacles 
perch like flies. George F. Hoar is more a 
scholar, and in sentiment no less a gentle- 
man, though his temperament is too irri- 
table to allow a perpetual graciousness. 
Eppa Hunton has a pug nose and coarse 
ears; but he has strong eyebrows and a 
good head. So has Garfield. Senator 
Bayard has a stronger face than most men 
have of whose great-grandfathers we hear 
somuch. It is clear cut and intellectual. 
Thurman has a huge wedge of a nose, a 
mouth withaterrible grip, an upper lip 
too long to admit of the slightest nonsense, 
and a grand, capacious brow. Freling- 
huysen is the ‘‘ handsome man” of the Com- 
mission, and, like Bayard, has a family be- 
hind him. And yet Napoleon said: ‘I 
would rather begin a family than end one.” 
We have giants in these days I say, as I 
look at Edmunds and Morton—two men who 
owe less to their bodies and more to their 
brains than any other two men in the 
Senate. 

These are the men who have gathered 
day by day around that table in the Su- 
preme Court-room for more than a week. 
Back of them, on a raised dais, in their 
long gowns, sit the Supreme Judges. 
Around them sit the lawyers—Evarts, 
Stoughton, Stanley Mathews, David Dud- 
ley Field, Jere Black, and Charles O’Conor. 
In the little gallery among the reporters is 
perched Colonel Pelton, watching the case 
for his Uncle Tilden. Seats running around 
the walls accommodate a few spectators. 
Nw and then a lawyer like Roscoe Conk- 
ling comes in and listens. Merrick and 
Kasson, and especially Mathews, have 
borne away the palms of argument from the 
old ‘‘ buffers” of the bar, like Jere Black 
and Dudley Field. It is declared that 
Black talks for applause and Field for a 
fee, while the men of smaller fame proba- 
bly talk for themselves and for posterity. 
The room that holds this famous company 
is one of the most illustrious in the Capitol 
—the one which witnessed the triumphs of 
the great senators of past generations. It 
is only 75 feet wide and 45 feet high. As I 
said, above the judges are the reporters. 
Behind them the sunlight glimmers through 
red curtains, while the chamber is lighted 
from the roof. Before them, on white 
brackets surrounding the room, are the 
busts of their illustrious predecessors, who 
have gone out into silence. Here is Taney, 
without any wrinkles, and Chase, bereft of 
his living beauty. Here is John Jay, by 
Frazee, and Oliver Ellsworth, by Auger. 
Here is John Marshall, who was Chief-Jus- 
tice and Secretary of State at the same 
time, in the days of many officesand of few 
men. 

Republicans smiled and Democrats looked 
sorry when the decision of the Commission 
on Florida was in favor of the Republicans. 
At least, it was the beginning of the end. 
At precisely 1 o’clock on Saturday the Sen- 
ate appeared for the second time at the door 








of the House of Representatives. Tickets ~ 


again had been issued to spectators; and 
the assembly rivaled the first ongin select. 
ness, if not in numbers, “Op any great 
occasion at the Capitol two persons you 
will be sure to seé. No matter who may 
come or who will stay, you will see Ban- 
croft, the historian, and Mrs. Fish, the wife 
of the premier—the lady par excellence of 
the Grant administration. At the Capitol 
Mrs, Fish is remarkable in this, that she 
gives you the impression of supreme inter- 
est. Many ladies come, on great occasions, 
in full dress, palpably to see and to be seen, 
never to listen. Mrs. Fish, in quiet attire, 
passes to her seat, and sits, from beginning 
to end, a most intelligent and absorbed 
listener. Mr. Bancroft is a very uneasy 
one. I fancy his bunions hurt him, he 
roams about so, from pillar to post, the 
sharpest and most alive man I ever encoun- 
tered who had reached the age of I’ve for- 
gotten what, but of a sufficiently ancient 
date. 

But there was the Senate. Father Bassett, 
with his two mahogany boxes full of votes, 
he a lofty white-haired servitor, who has 
been a figurehead in the Senate—say for 
forty years. Morton did not look quite so 
much like Jeremiah as he did the last time. 
He even seemed to walk better. Hipple- 
Mitchell and West, arm in arm, a painfully 
mean-looking pair. I have heard Hipple- 
Mitchell called handsome. No man can look 
handsome to me who ever ran away from 
his wife and children. Senator Morrell, from 
Vermont, looked refined and handsome; 
and Senator Sargent looked handsome, 
without looking particularly refined. The 
dyspeptic Edmunds held the arm of the 
jolly Wadleigh, from New Hampshire, who 
caught a slow fever in New Orleans, which 
is just strong enough to temper his exuber- 
ance. Roscoe Conkling is recovering his 
health. You may be sure of it, for he is 
again well enough to strike an attitude of 
lofty and elegant repose, which separates 
him from all his comrades. The only in- 
terest centering in the counting of votes is 
the spectacle. It is something to see, this 
mighty throng of men and women of mark; 
but it is nothing to listen to the counting of 
the votes. When Secretary Gornam had 
droned through the reading of the decision 
of the Commirsion, David Dudley Field 
arose, with a big budget of objections. 
Isn’t it hard for a Democrat to abide by 
his own decree when it turns against 
him? They were going to stick to 
the decision of the Commission like 
good, law-abiding patriots. The mo- 
ment it turned against them they arise in 
their might and will have none of it. Carr, 
of Indiana, who is remarkable for nothing 
but for being the successor of Michael 
Kerr, arose yesterday and belabored the 
Democrats without stint for allowing for a 
moment ‘‘this partisan tribunal.” The 
whole country rejoiced over it as some- 
thing impartial, no one more than the 
Democrats; but the moment it goes askance 
of Tilden—boo-hoo! boo-hoo! Cried Mr. 
Carr: ‘‘It is no excuse for you to assert 
that you did not anticipate such a result, 
that you expected higher and better things 
from your foundling. You had no more 
right to expect a tribunal so constituted to 
produce a different result than to expect a 
thorn-bush to bring forth figs. Nor will 
so weak an apology save you from the just 
condemnation which your betrayed and 
outraged constituency will forever heap 
upon your treacherous heads.” 

That was a Democrat to Democrats, 

As the name of Louisiana was called 
every breath seemed held. Amid the sus- 
pense a paper was read, a burlesque ac- 
count of an electoral college composed of 
eight John Smitbs, which certified that they 
had met amd cast their votes for Peter 
Cooper and Sam. Cary. This paper swore 
by ‘‘the holy bulldozers,” and was so 
utterly absurd that in a moment hundreds 
of anxious faces were convulsed with what 
seemed to be “ inextinguishable laughter.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 13th, 1877. 





A TRAMP was arrested in New Jersey last 
week, taken before a magistrate, and sentenced 
for three months. The jus laining 
the sentence, remarked nek aoe was no 
evidence that the prisoner had been guilty of 
any crime, he thought it prudent to commit 


him, as he had the wild, haggard look of a man 
about to start a newspaper, 
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A CONJECTURE. 





BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 





I WONDER, dear, if you had been 

The Maiden Queen’s pet maid of honor, 
A flower of that fair time wherein 

A court of roses smiled upon her ; 


And I, beneath the Trojan wall, 

Had fiercely fought for Greece’s glory, 
Beheld the pride of Priam fall, 

And home in Athens told the story ; 


Whether we, wandering through the land 
Of the hereafter’s lilied spaces, 
Had mutely met and, hand in hand, 
Seen love make bright our yearning faces! 





HOW WELL JESUS ENOWS US. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





In our last article published in these col- 
umns we spoke of Jesus Christ as the 
soul’s trustee. As a sequel to that article, 
we wish now to speak of the perfect 
knowledge which Christ possesses of our 
nature and of all our necessities. When 
we are seriously sick, we prefer to send for 
a physician who not only understands his 
business, but who also understands our 
constitution and temperament and all our 
vulnerable points. Standing on the out- 
side of us, the doctor ought to know as 
much as possible of ‘‘ what is in us,” if he 
would attack the disease to advantage. 

Jesus is the only soul-physician who de- 
serves my perfect confidence. He ‘‘ knows 
what is in man.” Not only in mankind, 
but in my own individual heart. As the 
watchmaker is familiar with every wheel 
and pivot in the watch he has made, so the 
Divine Jesus knows his own workmanship. 
This is the infinite advantage which Chris- 
tianity has over every other system. It 
submits the human soul to the Maker as 
well as to the Redeemer of that soul. 


Christ knows full well that the deadly 


disease that manis suffering from is sin. 
His unerring word hath “concluded all 
men under it.” 
ady that taints every heart, shapes every 
bitter word, breeds every sigh, sharpens 
every sword, forges every fetter, darkens 
every sad home, wrecks every splendid in- 
tellect that has become a power to destroy, 
and has dug every grave. 


of sublime love 


deadly disease. 
came to earth. 
tion in any other.” 


death for us on the cross. 
sides to my disease as a sinner. 


took away the curse. 


took away the opposition. 


reconciling me to himself. 
heir of Hell, I become an heir of Heaven 


No longer a leprous outcast, I can came 
into my Father’s household a cleansed and 
accepted child, with the new blood in my 


veins and the new joy in my heart. 


He who knew my spiritual disease, and 
how to cure it, knows also who of us is 
cured. We may deceive our fellow-men by 
claiming that we have been restored. An 
applicant for admission into Christ’s fold 
may deceive the pastor or whoever may be 
delegated to receive persons into church- 
membership. Some who are either carried 
away by temporary excitement or misled 


by false advisers may deceive themselves 
But Jesus knoweth them that are his. 
know my sheep, and am knownof mine.’ 





This is the universal mal- 


Knowing just 
what the disease is, Jesus also knows that 
he alone can cure it. The idiotic delusion 
that man is capable of self-salvation finds 
no countenance—no, not for an instant— 
in all his profound and penetrating Gospel 
In this day of ‘‘ad- 
vanced thought,” when liberal pulpits and 
presses are puffing their quackeries and 
proclaiming that man is capable of self- 
development into all the religion which 
God demands, what a relief and joy itis 
that Jesus knows just how to cure the 
For this very purpose he 
‘‘Neither is there salva- 
With a perfect knowl- 
edge of the fatal malady and a perfect 
remedy for it, Christ Jesus united himself 
to our nature,became bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, and thus tasted 
There were two 
There was 
& Curse upon me, and opposition to God 
within me. Jesus, by bearing the curse 
due to my sin in his own crucified body, 
By reconciling me 
to my offended God and my God to me, he 
The old enmity 
gave way. The cancer was cut out; the 
condemnation gone; and the new condition 
of pardon and peace, acceptance and adop- 
tion, comes into its stead. God is in Christ, 
No longer an 


«er 





The Shepherd can call every one of the 
flock by name. No putting on of “‘sheep’s 
clothing” can mislead the Omniscient Shep- 
herd. Among the thousands in Chicago, or 
Boston, or elsewhere who are professing 
conversion just now it is not possible that 
Jesus himself shall be mistaken as to a 
solitary case. He readsevery heart to the 
bottom. Not every one who “saith Lord, 
Lord” in a prayer-meeting is truly cured; 
but only those who bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit. Not every one who attends 
a “meeting for converts” is sure of a 
place in Christ’s fold; but they who truly 
follow the Shepherd. There is a solemn 
warning in this fact. But there is an in- 
spiring comfort, too, in the fact that the 
Saviour knows every one who is saved. 

Not only does he know just who are in 
his flock, but also everything that is in 
every one of them—their good points and 
their weak points, their besetting sins and 
their newly-developed graces. It is half 
the battle in family government for the 
parent to understand thoroughly his child. 
One boy can be led by a cotton thread; 
another one will break an ox-chain. The 
parent who is too indolent or too blind to 
study his children deserves the whip of 
scorpions which their misgovernment will 
yet lay on his bleeding heart. But Jesus, 
the divine teacher, when he takes an im- 
mortal soul under his care and into his 
training school, understands his pupils per- 
fectly. He reads Mary through and 
through when she sits at his feet, and 
cheers her up by the assurance that the 
“better portion” is hers. In his raw inex- 
perience Peter may brag of his loyalty 
loudly; but the Master takes him down by 
the startling announcement ‘‘ before the 
cock crows thou shalt deny me three times 
over!” Jesus detects the splendid capaci- 
ties in Paul for the very foremost apostle- 
ship; but he also has a place for humble 


for Dorcas’s needle. He knows just what 
isin every one of us, and justhow much 
can be got out of us. This makes him not 
a hard master, but the most kind and con- 
siderate of employers and guardians. He 
never lays on weak shoulders the loads 
which only stronger ones can carry. All 
the while, too, how sweetly come the en- 
call you my friend.” 


our weaknesses. 
he remembereth that we are but dust. 


rescued from the dramshop cannot under- 


does. 


can freely unbosom to my Saviour. 


is a wondrous encouragement to prayer 


distress. 


. | trary winds. 


sumptuous fare. 
ing-knife to the wrong vine. 


wound require it. 





’ | eth them that are his,” 


Tryphena and Tryphosa, and even a use 


couraging words: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee. I call you not my servant; I 


Jesus is perfectly acquainted also with all 
He knoweth our frame; 


That poor tippler whom Brother Moody 


stand his own frailty better than Jesus 
The battle with his old appetite is 
seen nowhere more distincly than by that 
Redeemer who was once tempted in one 
way that he might succor those who are 
tempted in any way. The secret sorrow 
which I dare hardly breathe to my wife [ 
Ah! 
how well he knows every thorn that pricks 
my foot and every wound that trickles its 
silent drops from the bleeding spirit! This 


For my Physician never will administer 
the wrong medicine, and I may be sure that 
he never will refuse to hear my knock or 
my pull at ‘‘the night-bell” in the hour of 


This fact of Christ’s perfect knowledge 
of our soul’s needs and requirements throws 
great lighton providences otherwise very 
dark. It explainsa great many mysteries 
—why one of us is put up and another put 
down; why one is prospered and another 
impoverished ; why one seems to run before 
the breeze and another is buffeted with con- 
It explains why Jesus applies 
the lancet to some Christians who are get- 
ting too plethoric with prosperity and 
He is too skillful to open 
the wrong vein, too wise to apply the prun- 
Dear loving 
Master! let him probe to the bottom, if the 
He knoweth what is in 
me; yea, and he knoweth what ought to 
come out of me, if I would attain to the 
health and robustness of a true disciple, 
Better, far better the probe and the prun- 
ing-knife here than to be cast out at last as 
incurable cumberers of hisfold. If itisa 
. | joy to me to ‘‘know whom I have. be- 
lieved,” it is equally a joy that he ‘‘ know- 
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HARD TIMES IN BREWSTERVILLE. 


WHAT THE CR&SUS OF THAT TOWN 
SAYS ABOUT IT. 


To THE Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Smr:—The times have been trying to the 
people of this town for a year or two past, 
and there has been a good deal of suffering, 
which has been endured without com- 
plaints; for we have not altogether forgot- 
ten the lessons taught by the patient endur- 
ance of our Pilgrim ancestors. Suffering, 
indeed, has been common enough among 
us since our forefathers landed in Ply- 
mouth; but it has never been the badge ‘‘of 
all our tribe,” and we have accepted the 
frowns of Providence as an admonition to 
do better and improve our condition, rather 
than as an evidence of divine wrath. 
Whatever may be said of the stern nature 
of our forefathers, they were never ascet- 
ics. They never scorned the innocent en- 
joyments of this life, nor can the neo-Puri- 
tans be accused of ever neglecting any 
opportunity for bettering their condition. 
They did not fall into the foolish error of 
believing that they could secure the divine 
compassion of their Creator by rejecting 
the good things which his beneficence had 
placed within their reach. A great miscon- 
ception of the character of the neo-Puri- 
tan, in respect to this matter, seems to 
have prevailed among popular writers, 
who closed their eyes to palpable facts in 
attributing an ascetic philosophy and relig- 
ion to the Plymouth Pilgrims, who were 
merely prudent and industrious. They 
were obdurate enemies to sloth and waste- 
fulness; but were never opposed to indulg- 
ence in the healthful pleasures and recre- 
ations of intelligent beings. If anybody 
thinks that Puritanism meant asceticism, a 
glance at Boston and its neighborhood—of 
the beautiful towns which were built by 
the sons of the Pilgrims—would soon eradi- 
cate such a belief. 
They have just dedicated a new church 
in Boston, the leading officer of it being a 
descendant of that model Puritan gentle- 
man, John Winthrop—and a worthy de- 
scendant, too, of his great ancestor—which 
combines all the elegances of modern 
architectural ornamentation which have 
been popularly supposed to be most offensive 
to Puritanical principles. It is an Epis- 
copal church, I know, but its builders are 
none the less Puritans; and in its imme- 
diate neighborhood are two non-Episcopal 
churches, equally ornamental and elegant, 
but only less costly because they are less 
spacious. It is not in the churches alone 
that the tendency of our modern Puritans 
toward luxurious tastes is so strikingly de- 
veloped; but in our school-houses, our col- 
leges, factories, dwelling-houses, ceme- 
teries, and even in our farm-houses and 


barns. 
The new Trinity church in Boston has 


been erected at an expense of about three- 
quarters of a million of dollars—an enor- 
mous sum, but a free contribution; and the 
church is free from debt, which is in 
itself a very good illustration of the influ- 
ence of Puritanical principles and a modern 
instance of the old spirit in which our 
churches used to be built, when all the con- 
gregation gave what they could and those 
who could give nothing more gave their 
prayers and tears. 

But these are hard times; and the won- 
der and encouragement for us is that, if 
such things can be accomplished when 
times are hard, what splendid achieve- 
ments may we not look for when the times 
are better, as we have reasons for believing 
they soon will be? 

My millionaire neighbor, Hezediah Good- 
speed, of whom I have made some mention 
in a former letter and whose opinion in all 
business affairs I think may be safely taken, 
assures me not only that times are going to 
be a good deal better, but that they are 
good enough already. I was beginning to 
feel discouraged by the complaints of the 
people, who seem to have fallen into what 
may be called a chronic habit of grumbling 
at the times; and, in truth, I have been a 
good deal pinched myself, and the two ends 
of income and expenditure which I have 
endeavored to draw pretty closely together, 
if they did not always.meet, are just now 
so widely apart that the gap between them 
is almost appalling. So I thought I would 





supposed to have some millions of super- 


fluous wealth, and see if he would not, after 
he had heard my story, offer some assist- 
ance in the shape of a loan; for I would 
take nothing in the shape of a gift. It has 
always been my pride to defray my ex- 
penses by my own labor. 

The result of my interview was not 
much of a disappointment to me; but I 
learned something from him which may be 
of some value to others, and, as it cost me 
nothing, I am willing to share it with the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Mr. Goodspeed 1s a very blunt man in his 
speech,as you may have inferred from what I 
havealready told you about him; but I do not 
think he means to be offensive, although he 
might be so considered by those who do 
not know him intimately. Having listened 
patiently to my story, he simply replied: 
‘*Elder, you are a fool.” 

“And why do you call me a fool?” I 
replied, as meekly as I could manage to do 
with a choking sensation in my throat and 
a nervous twitching in my right arm. 
‘Because you are poor through your 
own fault,” he said; ‘‘and yet expect me to 
help you out of your troubles. Why don’t 
you help yourself? You have had just the 
same opportunities that I had, all through 
life; and here you are, at last, a beggar.” 
‘‘And you,” I said, with more of bitter- 
ness in my tone, I fear, than in my feel- 
ings, ‘‘are a millionaire.” 

‘Well, yes, a good many times!” hesaid, 
with a quiet chuckle. 

“And Ido not envy you a dollar of all 
you have got,” I said. 

** Very good,” he replied, coolly. ‘‘Iam 
content, if youare. We won't quarrel about 
the difference.” 

‘“* But, pray tell me how you did it—by 
what arts you gained your millions?” 

“The simplest thing in the world,” he 
replied. ‘“‘Anybody else might do it. You 
might yourself, if you would. But you 
won’t; so why should I take the trouble to 
tell you.” 

“But still I would like toknow. I might, 
perhaps, even now be able to retrieve my 
past mistakes.” 

‘« Well, then,” he said, “the whole mys- 
tery of it is just this: Get all you can—hon- 
estly, of course—and keep what you get. 
That’s the long and the short of it.” 

“But I must live,” I replied. 

“Of course, you must live,” he said; 
‘*but live on less than yourincome and put 
the rest out at interest, and the rest will be 
easy enough. You can always earn some- 
thing and you can live onvery little. You 
would hardly believe me if I were to tell 
you how little I lived upon when I wasa 
youngster and was trying to save up a hun- 
dred dollars, so that I could buy a bond, 
which would be all the time earning inter- 
est for me.” 

«‘And you must have felt happy and rich 
when you had accomplished your object,” 
I said. 

“‘Not at all,” he replied. ‘‘I only felt 
the more anxious to get another hundred. 
When a man feels rich he is ina fair way 
of becoming poor. Itis a feeling I have 
never known.” 

‘‘Not even now?” I asked, with surprise. 

‘‘Not even now,” he said. ‘‘ There are 
a good many men richer than I am; and 
while there are I shall not feel rich.” 

«But how can a man live within his in- 

come and save something at the end of the 
year,” I said, ‘‘ when his income is insufti- 
cient for his wants?” 
‘*Oh! that he must determine for him- 
self; as I did,” he replied. ‘‘ Reduce your 
wants or else increase yourincome. The 
better way would beto do both. The first 
step will overcome the whole difficulty. 
First resolve to doit, and then do it.” 

“The advice is good, no doubt,” I said; 

‘but for me it is of no value. Ican deny 
myself, but I cannot deny others. When I 
am appealed to for help, I must give what 
T can.” 
‘* Ah! then I do not see what can be done 
for you. You must take the consequences 
of your folly. But don’t go about com- 
plaining of your poverty to people who 
have more prudence than yourself.” 

“I will not complain,” I said. ‘‘ You 
are quite right. The fault is my own if If 
am poor, and I will bear the consequences 
without a murmur. But may I ask, my 





venture to call upon our Creesus, who is 


friend, what use you mean to put your 
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money to when you die? For the solemn | 
thought must intrude itself upon you at 
times that you have got to leave all your 
wealth behind you.” 

“Of course, I know that,” he said; ‘‘ and 
I will tell you just how I am going to 
leave it.” 

I must confess that I felt quite certain 
that he was about to tell me that he had 
determined to leave something to the 
Church or to endow a public institution of 
some kind; but my hopes were not just- 
ified by his reply. 

‘* When I came into the world,” said he, 
‘*T had nothing, and I should have perished 
if my next of kin had not taken care of me 
in my helplessness and provided for me. 
Now, when I die I mean that my next of kin 
shall take what I leave behind me. They 
are entitled to it, but I don’t want them to 
know it beforehand, for it might make 
them idle and cause them to become ex- 
travagant and luxurious. It will be time 
enough for them when the time comes; so 
please don’t say anything about it to any- 
body.” . 

I thereupon bade the poor miser good- 
bye, and I am yours, 

ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
of Brewsterville, Mass. 





A PAPER CITY.* 
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THe Ups AnD Downs oF THE City.—A LAW 
SuIT. 





To write the history of New Canton is 
to write a series of changes as rapid as the 
shifts in a pantomime. To-day the holders 
of property in that aspiring place felt their 
hopes as buoyant as feathers, and a puff 
would send them high in the air. To-mor- 
row they would be down in the mire of de- 
spondency, from which it took a strong 
lever to lift them. 

Of all the citizens Mr. Burt was the only 
one who was never despondent and never 
doubtful. 

“It may take years,” he would say, “or 
it may come sooner; but it must come. 
The law of position never varies and is im- 
mutable. It was by no chance that Chica- 
go is where it is. It was no chance that 
made London the financial center of the 
world, or New York the metropolis of 
America. And the same’ laws that made 
them will make New Canton. I may never 
see it; but my children—that is, if I had 
children—will.” 

And, thus saying, he would resume: his 
business in a clean-shaven, serene way, 
with the look of a man who had made a 
discovery of inestimable value to humani- 
ty, the worth of which was sure to be ac- 
knowledged some day. 

Mr. Gardiner had become nervous about 
the Land Company. His loss in New 
York was not generally known; but it had 
crippled him seriously. He had advanced 
heavily to the Land Company, and he had 
not sufficient coming in from his deposits 
to meet the demands made upon him, with- 
out borrowing, and he was impatient to 
Tealize something from the Land Company, 
to ease the strain he was enduring. 

The demands on his capital were larger 
than ever before. Lewis, who had former- 
ly been ready to play the Good Samaritan 
to the financially wounded, at eighteen per 
cent. on undeniable security, suddenly be- 
gan to pass by on the other side, and the 
most tempting bait was not sufficient to get 
money from his depths. And Paddleford, 
who had always been ready to loan, utterly 
refused all applicants, and those who had 
formerly depended upon these two came 
to Gardiner. He did not dare to refuse 
responsible people, for it would have shown 
weakness; and he had no resource but bor- 
rowing, unless he could realize. And so, 
from sheer necessity, he became as zealous 
a trumpeter of the merits of New Canton as 
Burt himself, and vastly more effective. 

But New Canton was once more down. 
There was no doubt about it. 

There grew up in the minds of some of 
the people very grave doubts as to whether 
it was, after all, the exact center of the 
globe; and those who had bought began 
to hedge, by cautiously offering to sell. 
There was a weakness in the lot market. 
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Buyers became perceptibly more cautious 
‘and slower of movement, and there was a 
lowering of tone when the town was under 
discussion. The flow of money and obli- 
gations into the Land Office was checked, 
and there settled down upon the town a 
gloom, for which no one could give a 
reason. 

There was trouble brewing and every 
day it got worse. Lot-owners began to ask 
troublesome questions: why the railroads 
were not commenced; why the improve- 
ment of Soggy Run was not begun; why 
the turnpikes, which were to bring the trade 
of the country for scores of miles around 
into New Canton, had no existence save 
on paper, and men began to scowl as 
their eyes rested upon the elegantly-colored 
maps in the Land Company’s office. There 
had been several hundred lots sold, and 
prices had gone steadily up; but the ad- 
vance had stopped, and, while they were 
nominally as bigh as ever, there were no 
actual transactions. The people were 
frightened. They wanted to see some- 
thing of the golden wave that was to wash 
through that section like an inundation of 
the Nile, leaving its rich deposits on every 
man’s property. They wanted to hear the 
shrieks of the locomotives that had been 
promised them; they wanted to see steam- 
boats puffing and snorting on Soggy Run, 
and they wanted to see some movement 
made toward the long rows of massive 
warehouses and palatial residences that 
the eloquent and florid Peppernell had de- 
scribed to their willing ears so long. And 
they came to look askant at that eminent 
financier, that great developer of the re- 
sources of this greatest of all countries. 

‘“‘Something must be done,” growled 
Peppernell, in his gruffest way, to Burt, as 
they sat, in gloomy mood, in the office, one 
night, later than usual. ‘‘ Something must 
be done, and that right away. Jobley is 
going about swearing that the whole scheme 
is a fraud, and that there ain’t agoin’ to be 
no railroad nor no nothin’ else, and that the 
whole thing, from first to last, is a scheme 
to sell out the people for the benefit of the 
Land Company; and blast me if they don’t 
more than half believe him. If it wasn’t 
for old Gardiner bein’ in it they'd bust us 
in a week.” 

“‘ New Canton can’t afford to be ‘ bust- 
ed,’ as you term it,” replied Burt. ‘‘ No, 
indeed! Never fear. We are not to be 
busted. Wait, my dear sir; wait. A new 
light will dawn on New Canton, and confi- 
dence in her future will be restored. The 
faith that I have in its destiny is grounded 
on—” 

‘‘Bother that stuff!” growled Pepper- 
nell. ‘‘It’s all well enough for the street; 
but in here—” 

Burt laughed a soft, pleasant laugh, and 
laid his hand on the Colonel’s coat-sleeve 
soothingly. 

**Colonel, I never forget New Canton, 
even in my own house. I talk it to Mrs. 
Burt. We winby waiting. Have patience 
and faith. Faith is everything. It will 
come outright. Wesball realize all that we 
hoped for, Colonel. Never despair.” 

While the town was in this state of be- 
twixt and betweenity, undecided as to 
whether it should turn its back upon its 
greatness and settle back into the little vil- 
lage of ante-Burt times, a new excitement 
arose, which for a time swallowed up all 
other topics, as Aaron’s serpent swallowed 
up all the rest. It appeared that some 
weeks before a gentleman, or one whose 
clothes would entitle him to that distinc- 
tion in New Canton, got off the cars and 
took rooms at the Grand Central, register- 
ing his name as John F. Price, Chicago, Ill. 
He was a rough and gruff sort of man, was 
Price, and the people did not know exactly 
what to make of him. In the afternoon of 
the first day he had John, the hostler of 
the Grand Central, drive him out. 

He rode all over the village and extended 
his excursion a long way into the country. 
He had John stop at various points, and 
asked questions: 

** Who owns that block, John.” 

«The Land Company, sir.” 

‘*Hum-m!” was Mr. Price’s soliloquy. 
‘* Burt knows its value as well as I do. No 
chance for’a speculation there.” 

Then he asked about the ownership of 
various other pieces of ground, and made 
great use of a note-book, in which he made 





divers and sundry entries, being very par- 
‘ticular to pump John in a sly way about 
the circumstances of the owners—as, 
for instance, whether they were sufficient- 


dy pressed for money to be compelled to 
part with real estate, and as to whether 
ready money was a desirable thing in New 


Canton in real estate transactions. 

It was after dark when he got back to 
the hotel; but, late as it was, every inquiry 
he had made and every remark, whether in 
soliloquy or otherwise, was faithfully re- 
peated by John to the crowd about the 
hotel, and long before they retired to their 
several couches every man knew all about 
it. 

The next morning Col: Peppernell, act- 
ing for the Land Company, had an inter- 
view with Mr. Price. Nota private one, 
by any means, for they sat in the reading- 
room of the Grand Central and were in 
earnest conversation half a day. The casual 
listener heard enough of their conversation 
to learn that it was about real estate, that 
Price was anxious to buy and Peppernell 
equally anxious to sell; but that, as is always 
the case, the seller asked too much and 
the buyer did not offer enough. They 
finally rose and shook hands, Mr, Price re- 
marking: 

‘*There’s no need of any papers, is there? 
It’s all understood.” 

‘*None, sir; none. My word is as good 
as my bond.’”’ Which it was—just about. 

‘The Busbey Farm and the block at the 
head of Elm Street; four thousand in hand 
and the balance in one, two, and three 
years.” 

‘* That is it, and you shall have the deed 
when you make the first payment.” 

And the gentlemen parted, Mr. Price re- 
turning to Chicago. 

In about a week Price appeared early 
one morning, and approached every man 
who had outlying property with very large 
offers. The very liberality of his offers de- 
featel his purpose. The people grew sus- 
picious of the man and nobody wanted to 
sell. It was a peculiarity of New Canton 
that as soon as there came aman to buy 
no one would part with their real estate at 
any price. New Canton got very conserv- 
ative, and its people put such prices on 
their ground that Mr. Price sneeringly 
observed that they must each of them be- 
lieve that he had a gold mine under it. 
They were afraid to sell, for fear there 
would be an advance that would make 
them repent theirimprudence. Every man 
became suddenly afraid he would lose the 
fortune he had hoped for when he made 
his investment. 

Mr. Price for the time being was fain 
to content himself with what he had already 
purchased of the Land Company, and he 
walked to the office of that corporation and 
demanded his deed, expressing himself 
ready to make the first payment, according 
to the verbal agreement with Peppernell, 
its president. 

To his intense disgust and dire displeas- 
ure, both Mr. Burt and Col. Peppernell re- 
fused to make any deed and utterly ignored 
the transaction. 

‘Do you pretend to deny,” roared the 
choleric Price, in the presence of half a 
dozen sitting there, ‘‘that you sold me 
that land?” 

‘From Col. Peppernell I learn,’ said 
Mr. Burt, coolly, ‘‘that there was some 
talk with you about land, and that a price 
was named for the Busbey Farm and the lots 
at the head of Elm Street. But there were 
no papers drawn nor was the transaction 
completed. Subsequent events have made 
that especial property much more valuable, 
and we decline to sell. You should have 
closed on the spot, Mr. Price. Two weeks 
isa long time to wait, as property is here 
now.” 

‘Then you won’t give my deed and take 
my money?” 

‘*Not at that price. Decidedly not.” 

Col. Peppernell echoed ‘‘Not at that 
price,” and the gentlemen immediately in- 
terchanged epithets that were the reverse 
of complimentary. Mr. Price gave it as his 
opinion that the Land Company was a swin- 
dle, and the two managers informed Mr. 
Price that he’was nothing but a Jand-shark, 
who was trying to take advantage of honest 
men.” 

** Honest men!” exclaimed Price. ‘‘To 
sell land and then go back on your word.” 
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Then the usual proceedings were had 
Mr. Price consulted Mr. Perkins, one of 
the four lawyers of the town, who assured 
him that he had a clear case against the 
Company; and, authorized by Mr. Price, 
Mr. Perkins called upon Col. Peppernell, 
in his capacity as attorney, and demanded 
a deed of the property, the alternative be- 
ing an action at law. 

Threatened with a lawsuit, Col. Pepper- 
nell became active. Long experience in 
and about courts made the prospect of a 
legal struggle pleasant to him. As the first 
step, he went to consult Mr. James Gardi- 
ner, the Company’s attorney. Now, any 
other citizen of New Canton—that is, any 
reputable citizen—would have gone directly 
to Mr. Gardiner’s office, that being the 
place where attorneys are supposed to be 
during business hours, except when “ pro- 
fessionally engaged.” But not so Col. Pep- 
pernell. He knew that when he had gone 
thither he would be rewarded by finding 
on the door, written in a good clerkly hand, 
the legend ‘‘ Back in a few minutes,” the 
dust and finger-marks on it showing that it 
had been there for a week. Peppernell 
would not go through the empty form of 
looking in at the office. But he went 
straight to Pilkins’s, and walked through 
the bar-room and into a private room at 
the back, where he found Mr. Gardiner, as 
he knew he would, playing seven-up with 
three other choice spirits, who sat around a 
greasy table, with a great deal of not over 
choice spirits inside them. 

Col. Peppernell informed Mr. Gardiner 
that he had a piece of important business 
on his hands, which he desired him to look 
after, and suggested that they go to the 
office, that the matter might be talked over. 

“The fact is, a party is trying to swindle 
the Land Company,” said Peppernell. 

‘Do they know you and Burt?” asked 
James, without looking up. ‘‘ Six and six, 
and my deal.” 

Col. Peppernell did not relish the in- 
sinuation that any party attempting a 
swindle should know better than to engage 
two such experts as Peppernell and Burt; 
but he affected not to notice it. 

‘*Come, Jim,” was the Colonel’s answer, 
‘IT can’t wait all day!” 

“In about five minutes, Colonel. Don’t 
you see, we are six and six, and it’s my 
deal? It is a principle with me never to 
neglect pleasure for business. You can 
take up business any time; but a pleasure 
lost is lost forever. You may say that you 
may drink another time; but alas! you can 
never drink the drink you didn’t drink. I 
have wasted a great deal of time that way, 
and I am firmly resolved never to do it 
again. John, another whisky hot. And, 
John, be a little more economical of water 
than you were the last time. It’s wicked 
to waste water, this dry season. If you 
would use more whisky and less water, how 
much labor you would save at the pump? 
In a few minutes, Colonel. This is too 
important toneglect. There are five rounds 
hanging breathless in the balance of this 
game. John, bring Col. Peppernell a very 
stiff whisky, plain. As a mere matter of 
form, you may ask him what he will have.” 

The game ended, the whisky swallowed, 
the pair left the saloon, and went to Gardi- 
ner’s office, where instructions were given 
and taken; and Gardiner, promising to look 
the matter up with all due diligence, went 
immediateiy back to Pilkins’s, where cards 
and whisky not drowned in water em- 
ployed him till his usual hour in the night. 

Law was not the slow thing in New Can- 
ton that it isin larger places. There were 
no crowded dockets to be cleared off, and, 
as both parties seemed anxious to have the 
matter decided, there were no vexatious 
delays. The county court happened to be 
in session, and Mr. Price was only detained 
a few days till the case came on. Mr. Per- 
kins was always ready and never more 
eager for a fee; and for the other side, 
Gardiner, feeling the responsibility that 
rested upon him, as his good old father was 
interested in the suit, abstained from liquor 
for several hours, and went into the case 
finally in very decent condition. 

A lawsuit is to the Western American 
what the bull-fight is to the Spaniard or 
the opera to the Frenchman. The actual 
struggle of matador and bull is represented 
by the pettifogger and the witness, and it 
affords just as exciting amusement. Any law- 
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suit in New Canton in which a sum so prodi- 
gious as four thousand dollars was involved 
would draw an immense throng; but this 
particular case excited especial interest. The 
value of lands interested every landholder 
within range of the operations of the Land 
Campany, and a great many who did not 
own lands and never expected to. 

For days it had been the principal topic 
of conversation in blacksmith shop, gro. 
cery, and at cross-roads. It displaced the 
deaths, marriages, and ‘‘vandoos,” and 
even the state of the country—topic always 
dear to the man who has no stake whatever 
in it—was compelled to give way to the 
‘* Great Land Case.” 

Public opinion was divided. ‘‘Ef I was 
in Burt’s place,” said Dubbly, the black- 
smith, as he turned a horseshoe, ‘“‘I should 
give the Chicago man the deed and take 
his money. A bargain is a bargain, and 
common fairness—” 

“Yes,” was the reply of Farmer Whip- 
ple. ‘‘But there’sanother sideto it. Pep- 
pernell says there was no sale; and, besides, 
if there was, suppose Price concealed facts 
that had a bearin’ onto the value of the 
property. Why, Price was down here 
after my farm, and if I hadn’t been warned 
he’d a got it for a hundred and fifty an 
acre.” 

And Whipple, whose land was dear at 
ten dollars an acre, shuddered at the nar- 
row escape he had made. 

“There ought to be no law for these 
speculators,” was his closing remark, 
‘and I’m glad Burt is fightin’ em.” 


Whipple, whose twenty acres afforded 
his family potatoes, in good seasons, had 
been afraid of these land-sharks ever since 
the offer and rejection of four thousand 
dollars for the Busbey Farm, and had laid 
awake nights, racking his brain as to the 
best and safest way ofinvesting money. It 
troubled him. Stocks? Stocks went up 
and down. Business? He didn’t under- 
stand business. And so, worried as to what 
he should do with his wealth, he hunted 
through his pantaloons to find a quarter of 
a dollar, and rode into town and went in- 
continently to Pilkins’s to spend it, talking 
over the land case. 

The town was even more excited than 
the country, for thetown was more direct- 
ly interested in the matter. The cobblers 
left their benches and the blacksmiths 
their forges; and they did it with perfect 
safety, for they knew no one would come 
near them that day. Pilkins and his kind 
were the only ones who could reasonably 
be expected to do any business when soé 
exciting a case was pending. 

The day for the trial came, and New 
Canton never saw so great a throng of peo- 
ple. Before daybreak the people were 
pouring into the town, in all sorts of vehi- 
cles and upon all sorts of quadrupeds. 
There were teams—mere reminiscences of 
horses—harnessed side by side, evidently to 
give each something to lean on, to keep them 
on their feet. There were wagons so 
patched and mended that scarcely a stick 
of the original was visible; and it was no- 
ticeable that the poorer the horse and the 
frailer the wagon the more men and women 
were dragged behind them. 

Pilkins declared that it was as good as a 
a circus, and Rev. Hodge, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, likened it to a camp- 
meeting. Men view humanity from the 
standpoint of the use it can make of it. 

The court-bouse in New Canton was a 
barn-like structure, devised, evidently, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by actual ex- 
periment, how much of ugliness and dis- 
comfort could be crowded into one build- 
ing; and the presiding judge was well-fitted 
to the building. The excited people had 
tried in vain to get some idea from him as 
to the merits of the case. When ap- 
proached on the subject, he replied that it 
was a very important case, and it was not 
proper to express any opinion till the evi- 
dence had been heard and the case was 
before the court in a purely legal way. It 
involved grave interests and required the 
most careful consideration. 

“But, Judge, can a man take property 
before—” 

“My friend,” the Judge replied, with 
great gravity, ‘‘ you will know all about the 
law in this case, all about it, when you 
have heard my charge to the jury.” 

The court-room was crowded to over- 





flowing. Indeed, not half the throng could 
getin, Those who had the least interest 
in property, not possessing land enough to 
be buried in, were, as they always -are, 
first on the ground and secured the most 
eligible seats. They felt; they hada right 
to them. They had left potatoes undug, 
corn in the field, and stock uncared for, and 
their wives had left household duties un- 
done, to be present at the trial of the land 
case, and they were not going to be defraud- 
ed out of their pleasure. Mr. Perkins 
was a master hand with timid witnesses; 
and Gardiner had given promise, in the 
few appearances he had made, of having 
mettle in him. 
At the very outset Mr. Perkins, in the 
most formal manner and in the most osten- 
tatious way, counted out four thousand 
dollars, and in open court tendered them 
to the defendants, for the land, specifying, 
with great exactness, what land it was. 
‘‘Gracious Heavens!” exclaimed a hun- 
dred farmers, in the suppressed tones appro- 
priate to such places. ‘‘ Four. thousand 
dollars forthat Busbey Farm! It could have 
been bought for five hundred a year ago.” 
‘There ain’t no doubt about it,” whis- 
pered another to his neighbor. ‘‘ There’s 
the money, and it’s good money.” 

‘«This same spekilator wanted to get my 
place—a hundred acres—for two thousand! 
I was too smart forhim. He didn’t take 
me in.” a 

Public opinion*was against Mr. Price, for 
every man who owned an acre of ground 
would have believed that he was taking an 
undue advantage if he had paid ten times 
the sum for it. 

Witnesses were examined—Mr. Gardiner 
being prompted by Mr. Burt—in the course 
of which it was made public that Mr. Price’s 
anxiety to possess the land arose from the 
fact that he had become possessed of infor- 
mation of the operations of the Midland 
Company, that the beginning of the road 
was a sure thing, and that negotiations by 
that Company made other railroads a cer- 
tainty, and that the Soggy Run improve- 
ment would be forthwith commenced, and 
much more to the same purpose, 

There wasn’t the slightest occasion for 
argument, nor for any charge to the jury; 
but Mr. Perkins would no more have per- 
mitted the case to go to the jury without 
addressing them than he would have de- 
clined his fee. And a good two-hours’ plea 
he made, which was quoted in Zhe Forum 
as a model of forensic eloquence. He 
hurled at the beads of the unfortunate 
jurymen all the land law that had ever 
been made; he went into the question of 
agreements; the effect of verbal agree- 
ments—where ‘they held and where they 
didn’t; and he was as severe upon the bad 
faith of the Land Compnay as aman might 
reasonably be expected to be who had 
been mortified a year at the promotion of a 
young practitioner to the place he felt that 
he was entitled to. And, after instructing 
the jury that the eyes of the civilized world 
were upon them, and that the question at 
issue involved the entire framework of 
society, and that if they brought a verdict 
against his client there was an end of 
everything like comity, and that chaos 
might be properly said to have come again, 
he closed. 

Gardiner contented himself with merely 
showing that it was necessary for the 
plaintiff to establish a sale; which was im- 
possible, as he did not pretend than any of 
the formalities necessary to the transfer of 
land had been observed, and the case went 
to the judge. His honor charged the jury 
that—but why detail his charge? During 
the progress of the trial he had been 
calulating his chances for re-election, and 
knew as wuch about the matter as he did 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question. But 
he said, with an appearance of profound 
wisdom, that if the evidence had been so 

and so they must find so and so; but if it 
had been otherwise they would have to find 
otherwise, which sapient conclusion im- 
pressed people with a sense of judicial 
fairness that they hadn’t expected. 

Then the case went to the jury, and, as 
the jury mostly owned real estate in New 
Canton, and were, therefore, unprejudiced, 
they brought in a verdict for the defend- 
ants without leaving their seats; which 
every man of them would have done, no 





matter what the evidence had been. Mr. 
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Price was disgusted, ‘and’ made threats 
of appealing the case and having it tried 
where he could have justice done; but be- 
fore leaving the court-room he approached 
Mr. Burt and offered him two thousand 
dollars more than he had originally bought 
the ground for, saying that he had rather 
submit to that swindle than bother any 
more with law. This Mr. Burt declined, 
and defied him to do his worst. 

‘*T know what that land is worth, Mr, 
Price,” was Mr. Burt’s answer, with a 
knowing inclination of the head; ‘‘and I 
don’t propose to give it away.” 

‘He won’t take six thousand dollars, 
cash, for the Busbey place!” echoed the 
crowd. ‘‘Andin good money!” 

Mr. Price now threw off all reserve. He 
wanted real estate; he had money to pay 
for it; and he intended to have it. He 
should get that which he had bought of 
the Land Company, if there was any jus- 
tice in the land. Holders of ground became 
more and more averse to selling, and Price 
increased his offers exactly in proportion 
to their unwillingness. The people were 
puzzled. Should they sell and realize? 
They could make an exceedingly good 
thing by doing it. But, then, suppose the 
roads should be built—and this man evi- 
dently was acting upon sure information. 
That tender of four thousand dollars was 
‘an indication not to be disregarded. 

Mr. Burt, when appealed to for advice, 
was very reticent. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘you all know 
my opinion of New Canton. My hopes and 
expectations may be realized, and may 
not. New Canton may become the great city 
I hope it will, or I may be mistaken in my 
calculations. But, while I will not advise 
you, I can say what I shall do, in a very few 
words. We sell, because we have to sell; 
but, were I otherwise circumstanced, I 
would rathet buy than sell. I don’t know 
this man. He may be a wild speculator, who 
believes it safe to invest anywhere in lands, 
at present prices; or he may be a shrewd 
man, who has studied natural advantages 
and sees something in the future of New 
Canton. Idon’t know. Every one of you 
must act on his own judgment and do 
what he thinks best.” 

Mr. Burt refused to talk further; but 
went calmly on with his business, with a 
half-smile of pity forthe poor people who 
could not see through so transparent an 
operation as this Chicago shark was trying 
to make. : 

But that afternoon an old farmer, whose 
land Mr. Price was trying to buy, received 
this note: 


‘FRIEND ELKINS: 

‘Price is on the inside of the great. 
Midland Road. He is here trying to buy 
up everything in the way of real estate that 
he can get contracts for. Burn this as 
soon as you have read it and say nothing 
about it to any one. 

** Burt.” 

‘The thief! Trying to swindle us!” said 
Elkins to himself; and he mounted his 
horse and rode furiously over to his 
brother-in-law, to save him from this wolf. 
And the brother-in-law, in turn, told a friend 
of his, and by nightfall it was half over 
the county. 

The result of it was that Mr. Price found 
it difficult to get New Canton real estate at 
any price. He had secured several refusals 
before his position and purposes became 
known; but he could no more have got an- 
other inch than he could have bought the 
Capitol at Washington. Owners laughed in 
his face, and he was chopfallen when he 
found that his purpose was known; and he 
offered some very large prices for a very 
large amount of real estate, and wasn’t at 
all particular where it was located. 

The next day there was increased activity 
in the real estate market. Thefew who had 
rashly sold to the scheming Chicagoans were 
pitied, and those who had held on were 
congratulated. People were justly indig- 
nant that the directors of the roads should 
take advantage of their knowledge of af- 
fairs to swindle poor farmers out of their 
property, and they did not hesitate to say 
80. 
Burt told them that it was only natural; 
and Peppernell swore great oaths that it 


he had the point that Price and Hawkins 
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** You bring it upon yourselves,” was the 

Colonel’s indignant commentary. ‘‘ You go 

about growlin’ like bears with sore heads 

because we can’t do everything in a minit; 

and you invite these fellows to come and 

gobble you. They know—they are at the 

centers of information—they know all about 

it; and when they see people impatient, 

and they know there ain’t no reason for it, 

they come in and take advantage of the 

feelin’, If any of you have any property to 

sell, come to me with it. You might aswell 

give a townsman a chance as a stranger.” 

And the Sentinel next week had a long 

and humorous article describing the at- 
tempts of a Chicago real-estate sharp to 
get the advantage of the people of New 
Canton, and how the attempt was foiled by 
the shrewdness and the public spirit of Mr. 

Burt. It described the lawsuit, laying stress 
upon the $4,000 episode; and went on to men- 
tion what prices had been offered and re- 
fused. It congratulated the citizens upon 
the improved prospects of the town, all of 
which resulted in a great influx of people, 
who did actually buy of the Land Com- 
pany, for cash. 

All of this was encouraging to Gardiner, 
The Land Company was his only hope. If 
that should fail, he was ruined; if it held, he 
was saved. And never since its beginning 
had the speculation showed such vitality as 
since the advent of Mr. Price. He con- 
sulted his son as to the propriety of selling 
a part of his interest, to replace the money 
he had lost in New York. 

“T doubt if you can sell,” was the dis- 
couraging reply of the young man. 

“Why not? Didn’ Price offer $4,000 for 
the Busbey Farm?” 

**T have my doubts. Mr. Price testified 
too readily ; and Burt—Burt is asmart man— 
prompted every question I put to him, and I 
noticed they were all calculated to establish 
the soundness of the Land Company and 
the desirability of New Canton real estate. 
Mr. Price was a very willing witness, and 
his replies furnish the inspiration for the 
papers this week. Don’t take too much stock 
in these men or what they do. 

‘* Why, James, you seem to intimate some- 
thing like collusion between Burt and this 
man. If it was true, it would make them 
out dishonest men,” said old Gardiner, in 
his simple integrity, as if he had named the 
most utter impossiblity in the world. 

James looked at his father with a blend- 
ing of reverence and compassion. 

‘Then there’s nothing more to be said,” 
he remarked briskly, and he went out feel- 
ing detailed on special duty to watch the 
proceedings of the Land Company, and Mr, 
Charles Burt in particular. 

(To be Continued.) 


Biblical Research, 


M. EvGENeE REVILLO0T, one of the most learned 
Coptic scholars of the day, has just made avery 
interesting andimportantdiscovery. This isan 
Egyptian chronicle of the age of the historian 
Manetho, from which he may very possibly 
have drawn a portion of his history. Classical 
writers state that Manetho’s great work was 
compiled from the chronicles composed by the 
Egyptian priests and preserved in the temples. 
But, as none of these chronicles have hitherto 
been found, their existence has been disputed, 
and Manetho’s authorities have been believed 
to be nothing better than such simple lists or 
canons of kings as those given in the Turin 
papyrus or at Abydos. At length, however, a 
chronicle has actually turned up to confirm 
the assertion of antiquity and correct the 
skepticism of recent writers. Two years ago 
the National Library of Paris purchased a 
demotic papyrus, numbered 215, which con- 
tains five columns of writing on the obverse 
side, and other columns of a different kind of 
writing on the reverse side. M. Révillout, after 
patient examination, has discovered that the 
latter forms part of a chronicle written, it 
would seem, in the time of the Ptolemies, and 
recording the history of the troublous period 
which followed the expulsion of the Persians 
and extended from B.C. 410 to B.C. 345. All 
that remains intact is the portion of the work 
from the end of chapter vi to the end of chap- 
ter xiii. Such as there is, however, casts much 
light on a very obscure part of Egyptian his- 
tory and corrects several errors committed by 
the copyists of Manetho. Thus Nectanebo f, 
the son of Amyrtcus, who has hitherto been 
made to head the Mendesian dynasty, is restored 
to his right place; and the Mendesian King 











Nuthes, who is placed before Nepherites II in 
the Armenian text of Manetho, and after 











Nepherites II in the Greek text, is shown (like ] 


his rival, Psammuthes) to have preceded Alcoris, 
instead of following him. As the period dealt 
with in this chronicle is one in which the 
Egyptians were brought into close contact with 
Greece, and the fortune of the Persian arms in 
Egypt had a profound influence upon Greek 
politics, the importance of M. Révillout’s dis- 
covery can easily be appreciated. The tone of 
the chornicle shows pretty plainly that its 
author must have been a priest. All the events 
recorded are represented as the effects of 
Divine Providence. If Egypt is defeated, it is 
in punishment of its sins. Its recovery and suc- 
cess, on the other hand, is the triumph of the 
law and of righteousness. From time to time 
the narrative is interrupted by a magnificent 
piece of lyric poetry, often in the shape of a 
prayer, and reminding us strongly of the char- 
acter of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 


.... The Egyptian papyrus roll mentioned in 

the newspapers of last spring, of which photo- 
graphs of certain portions were sent to Prof. 
Heury, of the Smithsonian Institute, and by 
him submitted to Prof. G. Seyffarth, of New 
York City, for examination, has at last gone to 
Paris, and will doubtless be the finest papyrus 
in France. ‘The papyrus was found in the 
coffin of one of the ancient queens of Egypt, 
and, no one knows how, came tothe hands of 
Mr. Anton Wardi, a noted Syrian dragomapn, in 
whose possession it was when the abovemen- 
tioned photographs were sent to Prof. Henry. 
Mr. Wardi sold it to M. Peretié, of Beirdt, for 
about sixteen hundred dollars, and it was sent 
immediately to Paris. M. Peretié is an old 
attaché of the French consulate at Beirdt and 
bas secured innumerable antiquities for 
France—among them the Cypriote tablet of 
Dali, if not the Sidon sarcophagus of Eshmun- 
azar. Mr. Wardi, by the way, has lately con- 
ducted Dom Pedro, the Brazilian emperor, 
through Syria‘and Palestine, as he did before 
to King Amadeus, the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
and other royal personages. The papyrus in 
question is the oldest known document of its 
kind, dating more than a century before the 
Exodus. It is one of the Osiris poems, of 
which similar ones are in Turin, Berlin, etc. 
Yet this is as fine for preservation and bright- 
ne3s of color as any. Mr. Wardi tried to sell it 
to persons in the United States and eleewhere ; 
but the Frenchmen outbid other competitors. 


pedia Britannica a new derivation of the word 
cherub. He connects it with the Assyrian kurubu, 
asynonym of kurukku,or karakku,the ‘‘circling” 
bird—i. e., according to Dr. Delitzsch, the vul- 
ture. He endeavors to show from Ps. xvili, 10; 
II Sam. xxii, 11;and Deut. xxviii, 49, that the 
cherub was conceived of under the form of an 
eagle. At the same time, he does not exclude 
the connection of the word with the Assyrian 
kirubu, which M. Lenormant has found applied 
to the winged bull which guarded the entrance 
of the house in a talismanic inscription. The 
king of birds and the colossal steer might well, 
he thinks, have been denoted by a similar 
epithet. Ezekiel, writing by the side of the 
River Chebar, or Khabur, and, therefore, in the 
midst of Assyrian imagery, compares one of the 
four faces of the cherub to that of an ox (Ezek. 
i, 10). Sidikan, the modern Arbap, was, it 
must be remembered, on the Khabur; and it 
was here that Layard found winged bulls, with 
cuneifgrm inscriptions commemorating the 
names of Assyrian governors of the place. 


....Diggings at Sidon and along the coast to- 
ward Tyre—some made by a German expedi- 
tion and others made by private parties, and 
generally carrieé on with much prudent se- 
crecy—produce a dealof ancient pottery and 
glass. Some of it is quite ancient, and preb- 
ably Pheenician ; but some articles appear to be 
the deposit made at a second or later burial in 
an ancient tomb that had been previously 
rifled and abandoned. Some articles are Greek 
and Roman. A few articles come into the 
hands of the missionaries, and may yet find 
their way to America, Rev. Mr. T. 8. Pond, 
lately of Sidon, now of Abeih, has obtained a 
number of articles for some of his friends, and 
Prof. Lewis, of Beirfit, likewise. The most 
common glass articles are large round glass 
jars, flasks, bottles of a shape closely resem- 
bling the modern flat pocket liquor-bottles, and 
now and then a so-called lachrymatory. Gen- 
erally the articles are in excellent preservation, 
and, therefore, not so finely colored as the 
glass of the Cesnola collection. A few of the 
articles are of colored glass. 


....The “ Hieroglyphic Vocabulary,” pub- 
lished in hali- yearly parts by M. Pierret, has just 
reached its conclusion. It comprises geograph- 
ical, divine, royal, and historical names, as well 
as the words of the language, and a French 
hieroglyphic vocabulary is added at the end. 
Unfortunately, the work is in autograph. Dr, 
Friedrich Delitzsch is also engaged upon an 
Assyrian dictionary or, rather, vocabulary—a 
work which is urgently needed by students of 


fHE INDEPENDENT. 


"Fine Arts. 


On of the weak points of the exhibitions of 
our National Academy of Design has been its 
very shabby and altogether inadequate cat- 
alogue. The Academy has relied upon its sale 
for a principal part or its profits, and, to make 
it as profitable as possible, it has been got up 
as cheaply as possible; and, except its giving 
the names of the artists exhibiting their works, 
it has been worthless to the purchaser, who has 
had to pay twenty-five cents for a small, badly- 
printed catalogue, which would be dear at ten 
cents. The Academicians have shown an utter 
lack of taste and conscience in the matter, to 
say nothing of their disregard of their own 
personal interests. We learn they have made 
a profit of about eighteen hundred dollars 
every year from the sale of these catalogues, 
which ought not to be a source of profit at all. 
But we are glad to learn that there is to 
be a change in their catalogues, or, at least, 
in the one for the Spring Exhibition, which 
will be better printed and illustrated with 
drawings of the principal works on ex- 
hibition, made by the artists themselves. 
This will add value to the catalogue; but if 
the persons who have the work in charge will 
see that the proof-reading is carefully attended 
to and that some information is given beyond 
the usual mention of “‘ Portrait. By Rembrandt 
Daubson, N. A.” it would be a still further 
improvement. The catalogue of the Lenox 
Collection is a very good model for the Nation- 
al Academy to imitate. The present Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Water Color 
Painters have got out an illustrated catalogue, 
which is an improvement upon the common 
catalogues of our exhibitions; but the illustra- 
tions are not particularly good, and only a part 
of them are from drawings by the artists exhib- 
iting the pictures, 





.-..The picture sales have been very numer- 
ous this winter and the prices reported have 
been usually very small, and, as many pictures 
have been many times offered and bid for, it is 
strongly suspected that they have mostly been 
bid in for their owners and that the actual 
sales have been few. The Beaumont oil paint- 
ings, which were sold at the Miner gallery, in 
Broadway, brought reasonably good prices ; but 
they were small when compared with the sales 
of five or six years ago, before the hard times 
came on, which bas caused so many private col- 
lections to be dispersed under the hammer. 
The latest sale of this kind is that of the pic- 
tures of Henry N. Smith, once a partner of Jay 
Gould and W. M. Tweed, in Broad Street. Mr. 
Smith’s pictures are of the modern French and 
German schools, with a few of American artists. 
He was the first purchaser of Gerome’s “ Cruci- 
fixion,’’ which is not among the pictures offered 
at this auction sale. Boston gained. the 
famous “Slave Ship,’? by Turner, which sold 
for ten thousand dollars at Mr. Johnstone’s sale, 
and it is now in the Art Museum there; but the 
Bostonians do not know what to make of it, 
familiar as they are with ships andstorms. And 
Ruskin’s rhapsody about it only adds to their 
confusion. 


....Frank Duveneck is one of the young 
American painters in Munich whose work has 
gained him a considerable reputation; but 
none of his pictures have been exhibited in 
New York. For some reason that we do not 
understand, he and Toby Rosenthal have sent 
their pictures to Boston, where they have ex- 
cited a good deal of interest. Duveneck is a 
portrait painter, and some of his studies that 
we have seen are full of strong character and 
display a mastery of the brush indicative of 
genius, as well as great executiveability. But, 
to be able to form a trustworthy opinion of an 
artist’s power in.portraiture, it is necessary to 
examine some of his finished works; and that 
we have not had an opportunity of doing inthe 
case of Mr. Frank Duveneck. Thereis now on 
exhibition at the gallery of Doll & Richards a 
painting by this artist, representing a naked 
boy seated on a leopard’s skin, which is highly 
extolled in the Boston papers for its splendor 
of color and beauty of drawing. 


..-. Visitors to the English Art Departmen: 
of the Centennial Exhibition may have had 
their attention attracted by a portrait painted 
by a new English artist, named Ouless. It was 
sufficiently better than the other portraits of. 
new British painters in the Exhibition to cause 
one to stop an extra moment to enjoy its fresh- 
ness of style and handling. Walter William Ou- 
less is a native of the Island of Jersey, where Mr. 
Millais was born and is but twenty-eight years 
of age. He has just been elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy, and he is said to be self- 
educated in the use of color which he lays on 
in masses upon his canvas and then works up, 
modeling and finishing from the first touch. 


-...The general rehearsal of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, with Doctor Damrosch 
for conductor, took place at the Academy of 
Music, on the 16th inst. Mr. 8. B. Mills was the 





the cuneiform inscriptions. 





It is well for the world that Wordsworth’s 
aphorism that “the good die young,” and 
which he falsified, himself, by living to a good 
old age, is not true. ‘“‘ Whom the gods love die 
young ”’ is a Greek proverb; but, still, the good 
are generally long-lived, while the vicious 
die early, by reason of their vices. A very 
strikinginstance of a prolonged life of integri- 
ty and usefulness was that of the late Cyrus 
Porter Smith, who died at the age of 77, in 
Brooklyn, last week. He was not a famous 
man, but he lived a most honorable and useful 
life and was most highly esteemed by those 
who knew him best, who confided in him to the 
last, and attended his remains at their burial. 
Outside of Brooklyn he was but little known, 
his faithful attention to his duties there giving 
him only alocal repown. He was one of the 
early inhabitants of Brooklyn, to whom that 
beautiful city is mainly indebted for its pros- 
perity and growth. He was a native of 
Hanover, New Hamsphire, and a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College. After being 
admitted to the bar, he removed to Broox- 
lyn, in 1827, where he continued to live until 
his decease, filling many important local 
offices and being elected to the state senate. 
For some twenty odd years he was president of 
the Union Ferry Company and general man- 
ager of that important association; and of his 
usefulness in that position it is sufficient to say 
that the ferries under his charge transported 
sixty millions of passengers annually between 
New York and Brooklyn, without an accident 
damaging to life or limb. Such an instance as 
this of able administration of the affairs of a 
great corporation—at a time when so many com- 
panies have been brought to bankruptcy through 
the lack of ability or integrity on the part of 
their managers—surely, ought to entitle its 
chief officer to special commendation. In his 
politics Mr. Smith was a consistent Whig and 
Republican, and in his religion a Presbyterian. 
He was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Brooklyn, having become a member 
of it under the pastorate of Doctor Carroll and 
remaining a member until his death. The 
funeral sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, of the Pilgrim Congregational Church ; 
and it is worth mentioning that the first meeting 
for the organization of that society and for call- 
ing its present pastor to Brooklyn was held in 
his office and at his invitation. 


....The Tribune repeats the story published 
by Mrs. Stebbins of the attachment of Doctor 
Griswold and Poe for the same lady, and that 
the literary and personal animosity of the poet 
and the critic grew out of their rivalry in love. 
The Tribune says: ‘‘ There are enough per- 
sons who knew all the parties concerned, still 
living in this city, to confirm the statement of 
Mrs. Stebbins.’’ That Poe and Griswold were 
both friends and admirers of a certain beauti- 
ful poetess, whom they had both done a good 
deal toward rendering famous, there is no 
denying, and, as she and her husband are both 
dead, there might be no impropriety in naming 
her, only that she has children living. who 
would naturally be unpleasantly affected by 
seeing their mother’s name published in con_ 
nection with such a literary scandal. But 
the personal and literary encounter between 
Griswold and Poe commenced in Philadelphia, 
when they both lived in that city and when one 
edited the magazine to which the other was a 
contributor. Poe did not then know the lady 
in question ; but Griswold did. Poe’s acquaint- 
ance with her commenced after his coming to 
New York to live, and, as he was married, and 
the lady was married, and Griswold was mar- 
ried, the attachment must have been of a 
purely literary nature, as Poe’s attachments 
mostly were. Doctor Griswold was a very 
much marrying man, he having had three wives 
and many other attachments. He and Poe 
used to say sharp things of one another; but 
they were really good friends, and Griswold, 
with his personal knowledge of Poe and all of 
the dead poet’s letters and private papers in 
his hands, treated him more generously than 
any other biographer would probably have 
done. Those who speak ill of Griswold for 
the evil he said of Poe would doubtless think 
differently of his motives if they knew what he 
suppressed. 

....The Boston Daily Advertiser says : 


“George Washington’s last living descend- 
ant isa bank cashier at the Capital. He isa 
young man, about thirty yearsof age, portly, 
stiff, and bashful, and talks diffidently with the 
Virginia accent.’ 


But, as G. W. never had a descendant, dead or 
alive, the portly, stiff, and bashful bank 
cashier at the Capital, with a Virginia accent, 
must be an arrantimpostor. The Father of his 
Country, it is well known, was never the father 
of anything else but his country. 


.... Somebody thinks it worth while to an- 
nounce that Professor Lowell, of Cambridge, 
who has been lecturing at the Johns Hopkins 
University, in Baltimore, has been besieged 
with invitations to dinner and is making man. 
warm friends. But these things have happen 
to Professor Lowell before in other places, on 





pianist. The cerert took place on the 17th, 


both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Seience, 
THE late nunfbers of the ‘“‘ Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society” contain 
interesting papers by Mr. Christie, giving the 
details of recent spectroscopic work at the 
Greenwich Observatory. It has been partly 
directed to the removal of the objections raised 
by Van der Willigen and others against the 
spectroscopic measurement of velocities. Mr. 
Christie observed upon the eastern and west- 
ern edges of the gun—one of which, of course, 
continually approaches while the other recedes 
from us, in consequence of the sun’s rotation— 
and found from his observations a result for 
the velocity of the solar surface agreeing even 
more exactly with its known rate of motion 
than that which was given by the work of 
Professor Young, in this country. It is to be 
noted, too, that his observations were made in 
May, and Professor Young’s not until August, 
though the latter were first published. Neither, 
however, had any knowledge of what the other 
was doing. Mr. Maunder observed the limbs 
of the planet Jupiter inthe same way. This 
planet, more than ten times the diameter of 
the earth, rotates in less than ten hours, 80 
that its surface moves with a velocity of about 
sixteen miles a second; and this was easily 
perceptible even with the comparatively small 
spectroscopic power which could be used with 
so feeble a light. An extensive series of 
observations upon the planet Venus is also 
given. The spectroscopic results always agree 
in direction with the known motion of the 
planet, but for some reason seem to be gen- 
erally too large. This work, taken in connec- 
tion with that of the American observer, may 
be considered as demonstrating beyond ques- 
tion the validity of the spectroscopic method. 
Mr. Christie’s paper contains also measure- 
ments of the velocities of more than twenty 
different stars. So far as the stars are the same 
as those previously observed by Mr. Huggins 
the agreement is quite satisfactory. The mo- 
tions range from that of y Leonis, which seems 
to be approaching us with a velocity of about 
sixty miles per second, to that of a Corone, 
which is receding at a rate of nearly forty 
miles. The probable error of a determination 
appears to be about ten miles per second. 








....-During the past year some interest has 
attached to the experiments of a Mons. 
Uloth, who placed seeds of graminee and cruci- 
fere in grooves made in blocks of ice, over 
which he fitted other blocks of ice, and then 
set the whole in an ice-cellar. The Dlocks 
were placed in January, and examined in 
March and May. A number germinated with 
“special facility.” The roots penetrated the 
ice, and how they were able to do this seems 
to be the great mystery. That would be the 
least difficulty in this country, where vegetable 
physiologists are well aware that bulbs and 
roots readily thaw their way through the 
frozen earth during the winter. As to the way 
in which they do it, the word ‘‘ thaw’ ex- 
presses it. There is no living thing, plant or 
animal, but must have some internal heat. If 
it loses that heat, it dies. Whatever has heat 
above freezing point loses a little. It is a part 
of life to make heat and to lose it ; and the root, 
therefore, literally thaws its road as it grows. 
The great trouble with Americans would be to 
understand how a seed could start into growth 
without more heat than could be foundin a 
block of ice. Uloth’s experiments should be 
repeated. 


....On December 7th, 1876, Professor Hall, 
of Washington, observed a small white spot on 
the planet Saturn. It was on the dark belt, 
just below the ring, and crossed the central 
line at 6h. 18m. Washington mean time. It 
was between 2” and 38" in diameter (i. ¢., 
beween 8,000 and 13,000 miles) and very 
well defined. Notice was immediately sent 
to different astronomers, and during the next 
week, in spite of the very unfavorable weather, 
it was observed on two evenings by five ob- 
servers at various stations. These observa- 
tions give avery good determination of the 
planet’s rate of rotation,’ which comes out 
almost exactly 10h. 15m., with a probable error 
of not more than a minute ortwo. This result 
agrees very nearly with that obtained by Sir 
W. Herschel, in 1798—viz., 10h. 16m.; but is 
quite different from that stated in most of the 
school and college text-books, which is 10h. 
29m. The latter is undoubtedly wrong and it 
is not quite clear how the error first came to be 
made. 


«eeeThe Times correspondent of the Prince of 
Wales’s Indian trip wonders why botanists and 
zoologists do not flock to India, to revel in the 
novelties he saw. Perhaps, had it been a Prince 
Consort, instead of a Prince of Wales, there 
might have been more known of India than is 


‘known. The expression makes one feel how 


much science lost in Prince Albert’s death. 
Still, the scientific knowledge of India is much 





greater than the correspondent supposes. 
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Missious, 


THe Lutheran Mission in Rajahmundry 
has had a very checkered career. It was be- 
gun in 1840, by the North German Missionary 
Society, and two years later the American 
Lutherans entered the field. On account of 
financial difficulties, the North German Society 
was forced to withdraw, and the mission was 
turned over to the American Lutherans. Five 
years later all the missionaries but one either 
died or removed, and it was not until 1858 that 
re-enforcements arrived. Then, on the outbreak 
of the American war, new difficulties arose. 
The missionaries could get no funds from 
America. An unsuccessful effort was made to 
transfer the mission to the care of the Her- 
mansburg Society ; but some help and addi- 
tional missionaries were procured from Eu- 
rope. Onthe occasion of the division of the 
American Lutheran General Synod and the 
formation of the General Council the mission 
was surrounded with further complications. 
The proposal was made (1869) and carried out 
to transfer itto the Church Missionary Society. 
The next year Rajahmundry and Samulcottah 
stations were transferred to the General Coun- 
cil, which has since supported them. ‘ The 
number of native Christians connected with 
the Lutheran Mission is about 400, with a little 
above 100 communicants, living in twelve vil- 
lages. The principal mode of work is itin- 
erating preaching. Boarding-schools are abol- 
ished, and only elementary schools are kept, 
where the children of Christians get free in- 
struction. But those Christian boys who are 
educated with a view to become mission agents 
attend the government schools for their secu- 
lar education and receive religious instruction 
besides.”’ 

.-.. The Shantung Presbytery presents a very 
hopeful “narrative of the state of religion” 
within its bounds for 1876. We quote: 

‘¢ Journeys have been made by the missiona- 
ries and native preachers for the wider preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Dr. Nevius has spent nearly 
half of the year at this laborious work. He has 
been permitted to baptize ten converts, asa 
portion of the visible fruit. Mr. Mills baptized 
several during a recent journey. At Chenanfoo 
ten have been baptized; but as yet a church has 
not been organized there. Mrs. Mateer made 
two long journeys. Many women and families 
were visited. Her labors and influence were of 
the happiest kind. An — door is every- 
where found for this kind of direct missionary 
work. Prejudices have in a great measure 
been overcome and the common people mani- 
fest a respect and good-will toward the mis- 
sionaries unknownin former years. The mission 
schools have received much labor from those 
who have them in charge. It is evident that 
the blessing of God rests upon this work. In 
one division of Mr. Mateer’s school sixteen 
young persons are all professing Christians and 
have made most commendable progress in 
study. The native pastors have had many 
trials, but have been blessed and permitted to 
reap some fruit. One of them, Mr. Tsoong, 
has served acceptably as moderator of the 
present meeting of Presbytery. Two of the 
candidates under the care of the Presbytery— 
Le Ching Poo and Le Ching E—preached trial 
sermons which were sustained. They were 
licensed to preach. Two churches have been 
erected, and the greater part of the expense 
met by the native Caristians, without help from 
the mission.. Duriog the year eighty-one have 
been reccived into the church on profession of 
faith and twenty-three children haptized.”’ 


.-.- The latest statistics of Moravian missions 
show that there are 94 stations, 298 missionary 
agents, 1,548 native ministers and helpers, and 
22,051 communicants. Including communi- 
cants, candidates, and baptized communicants, 
there are 67,413, distributed as follows: Green- 
land, 1,562; Labrador, 1,176; North America, 
444; St. Thomas, 2,199; St. Croix, 2,055; Ja- 
maica, 13,202 ; Antigua, 5,812; St. Kitts, 3,000; 
Barbadoes, 2,612; Tobago, 2,237; Mosquito 
Coast, 953; Surinam, 22,130; South Africa, 
West, 8,105; South Africa, East, 1,768 ; Austra- 
lia, 131; Tibet, 27. Of the whole number, 
2,738 are Eskimos, 1,397 Indians, 9,873 South 
Africans, 53,247 of West African descent, and 
158 natives of Australia and Tibet. 


.... There are seventeen places of Evangelical 
worship in Constantinople and its suburbs. 
Christian work is carried on by the American 
aud British and Foreign Bible Societies, the 
American Board, the Free Church of Scotland 
(among the Jews), the Established Church of 
Scotland (among the Jews), the London Jewish 
Society, and the (Anglican) Church Missionary 
Society. There are six educational institutions, 
of which two are American. The Bible S8o- 
cieties issued in 1875 44,500 Scriptures, in whole 
and in part, in twenty languages. 


...eThe Moravians celebrated, in 1876, the 
hundredth anniversary of the baptism of the 
first Negro convert in Surinam, Dutch Guiana. 
The first converts were among the Indians and 
bush Negroes, from twenty to thirty years ear- 
lier. The mission now numbers 22,130. At 
the anniversary services the Te Deum was sung 


in Negro-English, the Negroes taking part in 
the singing. A missionary is shortly to be 
placed at Gansee, among the bush Negroes. 


«+» The Rey. W. F. Beckler, of the Moravian 


Directing Board, is paying a visitation to the 
Moravian mission in the West Indies. 


The Sunday-schoot. 
LESSON FOR MARCH 4th. 


THE STORY OF NABOTH.—I Kines xxi, 
4—16. 








Notes.—‘' Naboth, the Jezreelite.””—Jezreel 
was the place of Ahab’s summer residence, 
and Naboth’s vineyard was near the royal sum- 
mer palace. Ahab was now in Samaria. 
“ The inheritance.”"—The people were forbidden 
to part with their inheritance, and even if 
mortgaged it was to return at the jubilee to the 
family. Naboth had told Ahab ‘The Lord 
forbid that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.”” He seems to have feared 
the Lord even in the presence of Ahab, and to 
have been unwilling to break the law. 
“* His bed.".—The common people had for a 
bed only a mat, with another mat or even their 
cloak to spread over them. The royal bed was 
probably on a bedstead, in a private part of the 
house. “€ Seal.”,—This was used with all 
communications, to certify to the genuineness 
of the letter. It was made of agate or some 
other hard stone, with figures of persons and 
generally an inscription, telling the owner’s 
name. It was often round, like a short pencil, 
with the figures on the side, and was rolled 
over wet clay, which was tied with a string to 
the letter. “Sons of  Belial’’—rather 
worthless people. 

Instruction.—We learn from the story of Na- 
both =. 

1, The importance of obeying the tenth com- 

mandment. We must not covet anything that 
is our neighbor’s. He has the right to his own 
property, and, if he will not give it or sell it, we 
have no right to feel aggrieved. True benev- 
olence, or love to all, would rejoice when one’s 
neighbors have what is beautiful or valuable, 
even if we do not have it; and, while it is not 
wrong to desire moderately similar things for 
ourselves, or to try to secure them for ourselves, 
we must not grieve over their better fortune, 
It is selfish and wicked. ‘‘Thou shalt not 
covet.’”? Covetousness is a prolific source of 
violence and sin. ‘‘ Thelove of money is a root 
of all evil.”’ It was Ahab’s covetousness that 
led him to consent to the murder of Naboth 
and of his heirs, and to the stealing of his proper- 
ty, and thus to the destruction of Ahab’s fam- 
ily, in punishment for his sin. Thieves steal 
because they covet. Assassins murder for 
property not their own, which they covet. All 
the corruption of politics comes from a wish to 
secure wealth or power held by others, which 
they covet. A man offers a bribe because he 
covets something. Another takes a bribe be- 
cause he covets something. If covetousness 
could be eradicated, it would do away witha 
great part of the sin of the world. 
2. Even the worst people pretend to have 
righteous reasons for their crimes. They “do 
evil that good may come.’’ But the apostle 
says of such that ‘‘their damnation is just.’’ 
Ahab would have it that Naboth’s refusal 
was churlish and willful; that he simply re- 
plied ‘‘I will not give thee my vineyard.’? But 
in the third verse we have his own language 
and his good reason. Then Jezebel did not 
send word to kill Naboth outright ; but she put 
acolor of justice over it by engaging wicked 
men to swear to a lie about him, that she 
might punish him under a color of law. This 
is hypocrisy, which is the homage paid to vir- 
tue by vice. 

3. Even goodness does not always save a 
man’s life. Goodness tends to prolong life, 
even as dissipation and vice tend to shorten it; 
but sometimes the wicked have power, and the 
righteous have to suffer. But they do not suf- 
fer much or long. They only suffer, at most, 
fora few years, and can lose, at worst, their 
lives. But there is laid up for them a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory, which 
God, the righteous Judge, shall give them. 
What is life, what are its pleasures, if we 
must lose them all when we die? What is 
pain, what is death, if we pass through this 
door to never-ending bliss? Many martyrs 
have found it easy to die in testimony to the 
truth. We cannot tell why God allows good 
men thus to suffer; but he has his own reasons, 
and it is not best that he should prevent men 
from doing wrong when they are determined 
to. If the good suffer here, he will make it 
all plain in another world.“ 

—— — 


In the Fatherland in the brief space 
of fourteen years Sunday-schools have, de- 
spite the opposition of rationalism, traveled 
from the peasant’s cottage to the throne. 
Amid the rationalism of the learned, the in- 
difference of the uncultured, and the fear that 
the loss of state support some day will loosen 
the feeble hold which religion has upon the 
minds and hearts of the people, warm-hearted 
Evangelical men, such as Dr. Dorner, hail with 
joy the advent of Sunday-schools in Germany, 
asa potent means of averting the impending 
perils and of kindling in the hearts of the laity 

















a flame of interest-in the cause of religion. 


| Prof. Chat és A. Hay, of the Tieoldgical Semi- 
nary of the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at Gettysburg, writes to the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association of his grati- 
fication In learning that “the course pursued 
by your Association. in.Germany has won the 
confidence and received the unqualified endorse- 
mevt.of the highest authorities of the Church 
and that the Sunday-school work, as you 
are prosecuting it, is warmly commended by the 
Prussian Upper Church Council at Berlin'to the 
patronage of all the provincial ecclesiastical 
judicatories, and of all earnest workers in the 
cause of Christ, both clerical and lay, through- 
out the land.” In conclusion, he promises to 
enlist the aid and sympathy of the Lutherans 
in this country in the works of the Association, 


....- Superintendents are sometimes troubled 
to know what to do with the infant class when 
it numbers from 50 to 100 and is taught as one 
class, Can it be divided and arranged into 
classes with advantage? Mr3. Alice W. Knox, 
whose experience gives. weight to what she 
says, recommends that it be arrang:d 

“in small clases, just as you do the older de- 
partments. Have ateacherfor every five or six 
scholars, whe shal! teach them the Lord’s 
Praver, the Ten Commandments, the Beati- 
tudes, the 23d psalm, a Juvenile Catechism, 
the hymns, and whatever else they can mem- 
orize. If there is but one teacher for the de- 
partment, adequate attention cannot be given 
to each individual chi'd, so that every one shall 
learn what he is able to learn. Some are 
older, and can learn more than the younger. 
Some are bright, while others are dull. Some 
have had good home training: and some alas! 
have learned naught but evil at the p'aces 
called homes. These varied ages and eanacities 
require different management and specific cul- 
ture. One teacher cannot give it, even thouch 
there be two or three helpers who are per- 
forming monitors’ duties. The younger the 
scholars the smaller the classes should be. 
The emallest people in the Sunday-school must 
be taught to think, to study, to pay attention, 
to behave properly, as well as to memorize. 
They need kind, persistent, personal attention. 
They should b» visited at home, the poor pro- 
vided with clothing, the sick with proper care, 
the parents invited to church and furnished 
with seats. As a general thing, five or six 
families are all that one person can attend to 
faithfully. The class teacher should do all this 
work.”’ 

.... The Unitarians bave arrenged for a series 
of lessons for their Sunday-schools to run 
through four years. The lessons will be graded 
to suit the ages and capacities of the scholars. 
The primary department is to bave in the first 
year stories from the Old Testament; second 
year, New Testament stories with special refer- 
ence to the parables; third year, Dlustrations 
of the Sermon on the Mount and other dis- 
eourses of Jesus; fourth year, the Life of Jesus. 
The junior department will study: first year, 
Life lessons as tanght by persons and events in 
Jewish history, from Abraham to John the 
Baptist; second year, Palestine and its people, 
as they were from the time of John the Baptist 
to that of Paul; third year, Spread of Chris- 
tianity from the time of Paul to that of Con- 
stantine ; fourth year, Christian History, from 
Constantine to Luther. In the course marked 
out for the senior department for the first year 
there will be: The Origin of the Bible ; second 
year, History of Christian doctrines, Christian 
ethics, etc.; third year, Cbristianity and other 
forms of religion; fourth year, Modern Chris- 
tianity, from Luther to the present, with 
special reference to the development of liberal 
Christianity; fifth year, Relizion as affected 
by modern science. 


....Sanday-schools which are disturbed by 
lack of system in registering and distributing 
library books may find the following plan, ex- 
plained in The Standard of the Cross, an orderly 
one: 

“ At thirty-five minutes before the hour for 
op mpg school the assistant librarians take 
their seats, each at his table. Ten classes are as- 
signed to an assistant. Each assistant has a 
book which contains the names of the scholars 
who report to him. The scholars know to 
whom they must apply, and they stand ina 
row waiting their turns. The first child hands 
to the assistant the book that is returned, 
giving the number of his class and his name. 
The book is marked off, and a slip of paper on 
which the name of the scholar and the number 
of the class are written, together with a cata- 
— and a pencil, are furnished to the 
sc 


the catalogue, and notes down on the slip anv 


the assistant. 


with the seholar’s name. 
detail 


school: 


follows: 
Males, to Main Sch 
Fem: to Main : 


Boys: to hool.. 
Girls, to Primary School.. 
Over one hundred teachers are employed 





visitors is 800.: 





olar. The scholar then retires, looks over 


number of books. The slip and catslogue (to 
which the pencil is attached) are returned to 
The librarian remains in the 
library, to replace on the shelves the returned 
books, which are brought to him by an assist- 
apt, detailed for that purpose. When the last 
hymn is given out, the assistants carry the books 
to the classes, each book containing the slip 
These are the prom- 
inent features. It will be easy to fill in the 


...-Read this record of a successful Sunday- 
At Bethany Presbyterian Sunday- 
scbool, Philadelphia, the registering secretary 
reported admissions of new scholars in 1876 as 


hase: Ol 


this school. and its ‘average atte 
sebolars is. 1,600, Seana sien 3 f2....One-third of the population of North 





School and College. 


A currostry of the statutes, says the Spring- 
field Republican, has been unearthed in & Boston 
court, showing that innkeepers and others are 
prohibited from giving eragit to students, un 
der penalty of forfeiting twice the amount for 
which credit is given, provided anybody chooses 
to complain. The paragraphs referred to are 
sections 18, 19, and 20 of chapter 88 of the 
General Statutes of Massachusetts. Section 18 
provides that ‘“‘no inn-holder, tavern-keeper, 
retailer, confectioner, or keeper of any shop or 
house for the sale of drink or food, or any 
livery-stable keeper forshorse or carriage hire, 
shall give credit to any student in an incorpo- 
rated academy or other educational institution 
within the state.” The other sections provide 
that no person who has thus given credit shall 
be licensed for either of the employments 
named, and that whoever does thus give credit 
shall forfeit twice the amount, whether the 
same be paid or not. If the term retailer ap- 
plies in this statute according to the usual ac- 
ceptation, it would seem that nearly everybody 
is forbidden to give credit to students. 





....President Hinsdale, of Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., has issued an appeal for that 
institution. He says that its financial condi- 
tion is sound and its indebtedness small. The 
present corps of professors is efficient and the 
scholarship thorough; but additional funds 
are needed to complete the renovation of Trin- 
ity and Geneva halls, to erect a library build- 
ing, to reconstruct the main central building 
connecting the two halls, to endow professor- 
ships, and to establish more scholarships. 


....A series of bulletins of the more impor- 
tant books which have been lately added to the 
Harvard Library will soon be published. The 
first will contain the works which were received 
between December Ist, 1875, and March Ist, 
1876. Other bulletins will soon follow. Al- 
though this is an experiment, it will doubtless 
be found useful and continued. 


....-President William S. Clarke, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, writes from 
Japan that’ he has been permitted to give re- 
ligious instruction in the institution with which 
he is temporarily connected, that there is a deep 
interest in Christianity among the Japanese 
students, and that he may decide to remain in 
Japan as a missionary. 


.... There are 459,508 youth in Michigan be- 
tween five and twenty years of age; an in- 
crease during 1876 of 10,327 and showing an 
increase of population of over 31,000 in 1876. 
The number attending school was 343,656, and 
the average time of the schools was seven and 
three-tenths mouths. 


.... Wesleyan University counts among its 
alumni 334 ministers, 151 lawyers, 45 physi- 
ciaps, 24 editors, 18 college presidents, 38 col- 
lege professors, and 110 teachers. The alumni 
have done 4,471 years of preaching, 4,254 years 
of teaching, 2,084 years of law practice, and 725 
years of practicing medicine. 


.... The University of New York has been 
opened to women in all the departments, only 
requiring them to recite by themselves and to 
pay tuition fees, which are remitted to male 
students in the academic department. This 
provision is one of poverty, and not of will. 


.... Vermont is to get a little over $200,000 
from the will of Arunah Huntington, for the 
benefit of the common schools. He was a na- 
tive of the state, but amassed a fortune in Can- 
ada and recently died there. 


..-.The metric system is being introduced 
into Sweden, where it will be in full operation 
within a few years. A law has been passed fix- 
ing 1889 as the date when it is to become com- 
pulsory. 

....-Fisk University, Nashville, has 250 stu- 
dents. An effort will soon be made to hold 
colored teachers’ institutes throughout Ten- 
nessee, 


....Monrovia, Liberia, is about to open pub- 
lic schools, and is seeking information in re- 
gard to the Massachusetts system of education. 


....Efforts are being made to raise $150,000 
for the endowment of Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo. The College has about 300 students. 


.... The book made from the “‘ Old Washing- 
ton Elm”’ at Cambridge has been presented to 
Harvard, to be placed in the college library. 


.... Beloit College has 21 seniors, 17 juniors, 
13 sophomores, 29 freshmen, and 96 in the pre- 
paratory scbool. Total, 176. 


....Bills. enforcing compulsory education 
have been introduced in the Wisconsin and 
Tlinois legislatures. 


....Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., is 
to have an art gallery. 
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Pebbles, 


Way is the Czarina Catherine like a bald- 
headed person? Because her heir is Orloff. 





.-.-To keep moths out of old clothing, it is 
recommended to givé the clothing to the poor. 


.-..8midgkins says: ‘‘Make your home 
happy—even if you have to stay away from 
it.” 


.++e'* What did you get?” she asked, as he 
returned froma two-days’ deer hunt. Got 
back !”? was the reply. 


...-A Wall Street man wants to know what is 
the difference between the day-rate of gold and 
the nitrate of silver. 


-++e1L0 What length may the widow go when 
she desires a new parent forher children? She 
may go one step-father. 


.. «.A Down-East paper says there is a fog-bell 
in its town that is of no more use than a boiled 
carrot hung in a boot-leg, 


....A youthful Granger, about to be chastized 
by his father, called for his grandfather to pro- 
tect him from the middleman. 


....A child being asked what were the three 
great feasts of the Jews, promptly replied: 
‘Breakfast, dinner, and supper.” 


---e-A coroner’s jury, in the case of a man 
who was killed by a falling icicle, rendered the 
verdict that he ‘‘ died of hard drink.” 


..«. Letters from a French firm to the book. 
sellers Bridgman & Childs, in Northampton, 
Mass., come directed ‘“ Brigman et fils,”” 


z«..It has been officially decided that the 
reason why a law book is like a frolicsome ram 
jumping over a fence is because they are both 
boundin’ sheep. 


-++-Discussion between a wise child and its 
tutor.—‘‘ That star you see up there is bigger 
than this world.” “No, it isn’t.” ‘Yes, it 
is.” “Then why doesn’t it keep the rain off 9” 


....One of the old settlers at the Isles of 
Shoals, seeing the name of “‘ Psyche” on the hull 
of a yacht, the other day, spelled it out slowly, 
and then exclaimed: “ Well, if that ain’t the 
biggest way to spell fish !’? 


..«-“‘IT had nine children to support and it 
kept me busy,’’ said Smith to Jones, as they 
met; ‘* but one of the girls got married. Now 
Ihave—” “ Eight,” interrupted Jones. “No, 
ten,’’ said Smith, with a sigh. 


..-“ Charley, what is it that makes you so 
sweet ?” said a loving mother one day to her 
little boy, as she pressed him to her bosom. “I 
dess when God made me out of dust he put a 
little thugar in,’’ said Charley. 


....Surprise is the essence of wit ; but, come- 
how, when a man is climbing down a ladder in 
a hurry and never finds out that one of the 
rounds is gone until he tries to step on it it 
never seems very funny to him. 


--..fI never can enjoy poetry when I’m 
cookin’,” said an old lady; “ but when I step 
out to feed the hogs, and h’ist myself on the 
fence and throw my soul into a few lines of 
‘ Cap’n Jivks,’ it does seem as if this airth was 
made to live on, after all.’’ 


-..-A young American prima donna, who 
took lefsons in Milan a few years ago, and re- 
turned to this country disgusted with the 
tyranny of Italian music teachers, has been 
engaged as a substitute for a steam-whistle in a 
Massachusetts boot factory. 


-.-.Lavender was aroused in the middle of 
the night by his wife, who complained that 
she heard a noise. ‘ What does it sound like ?”” 
asked he, “ It sounds like something ticking,” 
said she. ‘It’s probably the bed-ticking,” he 
murmured, and went off to sleep again. 


.-.-A minister was telling a young girl, who 
was about to become a bride, that she must 
remember that the man and wife are one. 
“Well,” said she, “if you were under my 
father and mother’s window when they are 
quarreling, you’d think they were at least a 
dozen.”’ 


--e-A young gentleman fell asleep in the 
barber’s chair, the other evening. When the 
razor-man finished his work and shook up his 
customer, he remarked, respectfully: “ Tired, 
Mr. Loveberry?” “ Tired, shir? Tired ?’ replied 
the young gentleman, with dignity. “No, shir! 
Can’t you shee I’m drunk, you (hic) you ijit 2” 


----A gentleman traveling in Ohio, some 
years ago, turned in ata country tavern for 
dinner. The bar-room was garnished with a 
dirty wash-basin, a piece of soap the size of a 
lozenge, and a square yard of crash, dimly 
visible through epidermic deposits. Having 
slightly washed, the traveler eyed the rag 
doubtfully, and then asked the proprietor: 
‘*Haven’t you, sir, about the premises a'this- 
year’s towel ?”’ 


THE, INDEPENDENT, 


Ministerial Register, 


BABCOCK, Aveustus R., ord. at North King- 
ston, Mass. 

BAKER, H. V., Charlemont, Mass., resigns. 

BENDER, J. 8., Easton, Conn., resigns. 

COGSWELL, Henry P., ord. at Brocton, N. 
Y., Feb. 6th. 


— GzorGE, ord. at Spring Prairie, 
8. 





DAVIES, J. M., inst. at New London, Conn. 

DILLON, Noan, Washington, D. C., accepts 
call to Hartford, Conn. 

GRAVES, A. C., Manchester, N. H., called to 
Lebanon, Ky. 

HAYLAND, N., ord. at Wahoo, Neb. 

HICKS, A. R., Pewanno, Mich., resigns. 

HODGE, H. D., Charlotte, Vt., died recently, 
aged 64. 


KIMBALL, O. W., Adventist, joins Baptist 
ch. at Concord, N.H. 


LOCKWOOD, M. C., ord. in New York City, 

MARSH, F, A., Independence, Iowa, called to 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

MERRILL, Georez E., inst. at Salem, Mass. 

REIDER, L. H., removes from Columbus City 
to Bluffton, Ind. 

ae yy C. B., accepts call to Napoleon, 

ic 


STONE, J. W., removes from Fenton, Mich., 
to Queenstown, Ont. 


TAYLOR, D. H., Salem, accepts call to Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 


WEED, E. P., Gouverneur, N. Y., accepts call 
to Adams, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, Grorox C., Hillsboro, called to Alton, 


BALDWIN, C. C., supplies at Huntington, O. 

BARTLETT, Joseru, South Newmarket, N. H., 
asks dismission. 

BICKFORD, L. F., returns to New Haven, af- 
ter two years’ service at La Moille, Ill., to 
pursue an advanced course of study. 

CADY, D. R., D.D., Arlington, Mass., resigns, 
after 21 years’ service. 

Se W. E., accepts call to Pentwater, 

ch, 


DOWDEN, W. H., East Jaffrey, N. H., resigns. 

EVEREST, C. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call 
to Plymouth ch., Chicago, Ill. 

HOOD, G. A., Fergus Falls, called to Pilgrim 
Church, Minneapolis, Mion. 

KELSEY, 8. D., licensed to preach by Essex 
South Association. 

MORLEY, J. H., to be installed at Winona, 
Minn, March 1st. 

MUNGER, T. T., supplies First church, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

OBEAR, Wm. F., Newcastle, Me., withdraws 
his resignation. 

PLATT, H. D., Danvers, Ill., resigns. 


are C. M., closes his work at Colches- 
r, Vt. 

SHAFER, A. §., South Canton, N. Y., closes 
his labors there and goes to Oberlin, O. 
ate’ E. G., Essex, Mass., dismissed Feb. 

th. 


THOMAS, C. B., Amherst, Mass., accepts call 
to Gloversville, Vt. 


WILLIAMS, C. H., invited to settle over How- 
ard-ave. ch., New Haven, Conn. 


LUTHERAN, 


KIMBALL, W., accepts call to Gibonsville, Pa, 
MENNIG, W. G., Allentown, Pa., resigns. 
TRUCKENMILLER, Belleville, O., died re- 
cently. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


nas Ai F., retires from church at Pike, 


DOWD, W. W., Middle Granville, N. Y., re- 
signs, to take effect April Ist. 

FLEMING, SAMUEL B., inst. at Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

HALL, CHARLES CUTHBERT, Newburgh, ac- 
cepts call to Henry-street ch., Brooklyn, 
nM... 

KELLOGG, 8. H., late of Allahabad, India, 
accepts call to Third ch., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

MACAUBREY, A. R., inst. at New Rochelle, 

WHITE, James, Ione, Cal., resigns, 

WOODS, J. L., retires from pastorate of 
churches of Lake County, Cal. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BLAKE, ALFRED, D.D., Gambier, O., died re- 
cently. 
BOSS, oe R., ord. priest at Washington, 
D.C. 


CLERC, Francis J., D.D., resigns rectorship 
Burlington College, N. J. 

LE BOUTILLIER, G. T., Oneida, accepts cal 
to Watertown, N. Y. 

ed Jos1a# B., ord. priest at Washington, 


PHILLIPS, W. H., removes from Bettsville, 
Ind., to Morristown, N. Y. 

SCHETSKY, Gronrce P., D.D., Bay City, Mich., 
resigns. 

TREWARTHA, -RoBert, deposed at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DAILY, Wm. M., D. D., LL. D., Methodist 
presiding elder New Orleans District, died 
February 5th, aged 65. 

JOCELYN, GeorGE B., D.D., President Albion 
College (Methodist Episcopal), died re- 
cently. 

LOWRY, Davin, D.D., Cumberland Presby- 
terian, died at Pierce City, Mo. 


ROMMEL, P. F., accepts call to German Mora- 





vian Mission Ch., New York City, 


Religions Intelligence. 
PROGRESS OF THE RITUALISTIC 
WAR, 


Mr. Toots is in jail. Having refused to 
obey the admonition of Lord Penzance, the 
latter, on application made January 13th, de- 
cided that he had no discretion in the matter, 
but was bound to pronounce Mr. Tooth contu- 
macious and in contempt. As an ecclesiastical 
court, the Court of Arches had no power over 
the liberty of a subject, and the process would 
be to signify to the Queen in Chancery that the 
Vicar of St. James’s was in contempt; where- 
upon he would be committed to jail until he in- 
timated his submission. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent Mr. Tooth from holding three 
early services in his church on the following 
Sunday. After these celebrations an order 
from the bishop of the diocese, Dr. Claughton, 
was posted on the church-door enjoining, the 
church-wardens not to allow the church to be 
opened nor the church-bells to be rung. This 
order was obeyed, to the apparent disgust of a 
mob of 6,000 or 8,000 persons, who were dis- 
appointed at losing another opportunity to 
show their contempt for the ‘‘ Popish services 
and celebrant.” 

Mr. Tooth left the vicarage and went to 
Tunbridge in Kent, preferring to be imprisoned 
in the Maidstone Jail of that county; but, 
learning that the writ had been issued for Sur- 
rey County, whence he had fled, he returned, 
and was arrested near Horsemonger Jail and 
incarcerated therein. The London Telegraph 
Bays: 

“Mr, Tooth is confined in the department of 
the jail inhabited by such prisoners, and, ex- 
cept so far as the rules will allow the governor 
to mitigate the régime by allowing him the 
best possible room to be found there, is sub- 
jected in all respects to the treatment meted 
out to his humbler neighbors. The portion of 
the prison allocated to the use of such offend- 
ers is a block of buildings directly opposite 
the entrance. It standson one side of a paved 
yard, environed by tall and spiked iron rail- 
ings. Within the building are small rooms of 
about the same size as the ordinary prison-cell, 
some of them a little larger, and, instead of 
the ordinary stone flooring, boarded. In those 
rooms is an iron frame attached to the wall, 
and connected with the frame is a kind of 
canvas stretcher, on which is laid a humble 
mattress, with coarse sheets and an equally 
coarse coverlet. This apparatus is the only 
sleeping accommodation. But Mr. Tooth, or 
any other prisoner in the same category, may 
provide his own bedding. No washing appa- 
ratus is provided in the apartment, and the 
only other accommodation is a small wooden 
table and achair. Mr. Tooth cannot provide 
anything for himself outside the diet set down 
in the regulations for his class, unless specially 
permitted and ordered by the doctor. The 
routine of his life is oppressively monotonous. 
He must rise in the morning, have his bed made 
up, be washed and dressed by breakfast-time, 
eight o’clock. At this hour within the ‘cage,’ 
or iron-bound pavement, but outside the build- 
ing, a warder sets down a tray containing tin 
pannikins of ordinary but very substantial 

skilly’ and loaves of bread. The name of 
each prisoner is called out, and, unless some 
other prisoner, who may be employed as a sery- 
itor, receives it for him, he is expected to ap- 
pear and carry it away himself. No spoon is 
provided for taking the compound called 
‘skilly,’ nor is any knife supplied for cutting 
the bread. After breakfast he is at liberty to 
walk about until church-time, always within 
the iron cage. At 9:30 the ‘contempt’ and 
other prisoners in the class are called for 
‘church,’ and marshaled to the prison chapel 
in single file, under the charge of warders. 
Unless a prisoner choose to register himself as 
not belonging to the Church of England, or be 
by illness incapacitated, he must attend 
‘church.’ The service is characterized by an 
entire absence of ritual.’ 

Perhaps this will be the hardest part of the 
reverend gentleman’s punishment. 

After Mr. Tooth was shut out of his church a 

conflict for its possession occurred. Mr. Tooth 
refused to deliver the keys to Mr. Chambers, 
whom the bishop appointed to take charge of 
the church, and appointed hi8 assistant, Mr. 
Browne, to that duty. On Sunday morning, 
January 20th, at 5 o’clock, Mr. Browne, ac- 
companied by another clergyman, two church- 
wardens, and forty parishioners, appeared at 
the church-doors to hold an early service ; but 
they found the police in possession and were 
not allowed to enter. Mr. Chambers, the 
bishop’s appointee, must proceed at common 
law to get possession of the church. 
Mr. Tooth gives no signs of submission, and 
his friends say he will persevere in his deter- 
mination. Meantime, he receives a great deal 
of sympathy. Many of his parishioners have 
signed an address declaring their deep per- 
sonal respect for him and their regret at his 
imprisonment, and meetings for the same pur- 
pose have been held in several places. The 
most important action taken in this direction 
was by the English Church Union, which is 
composed of advanced High-Churchmen and 
Ritualists. There was a large attendance and 
some strong speeches were made, Archdeacon 
Denison said the Privy Council would be fought 
to the death, and he should give nothing in the 
future except to the victims of the Public 
Worship Act. The following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to. 





“ Whereas, since the year 1849 the constitu- 
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tional independence of the Church of England 


in things spiritual has been ghey | en- 
croached upon by the proceedings of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
ecclesiastical causes upon which that tribunal 
has adjudicated, and by the action of Parlia- 
ment, resolved 

~ “1, That the English Church Union, while 
it distinctly and expressly acknowledges the 
authority of all courts legally constituted, in 
regard to all matters temporal, denies that the 
secular oo has authority in matters purely 
spiritual. 

‘*2. That any court which is bound to frame 
its decisions in accordance with the judgments 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, or any other seculaf court, does not possess 
any spiritual authority with respect to such de- 
cisions, 

“That, suspension a sacris being a purely 
spiritual act, the English Church Union is pre- 
pared to support = priest, not guilty of a 
moral or canonical offense, who refuses to rec- 
ognize a suspension issued by such a court. 

**3. That, ‘the Church’ (not the state) having 

‘power to decree rites and ceremonies and 
authority in controversies of faith,’ this Union 
submits itself to the duly-constituted synods of 
the Church, and, in regard to the legality of 
matters now under dispute, appeals to the 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer and to 
the interpretation put upon those rubrics in 
1875 by the resolutions of the Lower House of 
Convocation of Canterbury in regard to the 
eucharistic vestments and the eastward posi- 
tion.” 
The Union numbers as members 7 bishops, 
2,501 clergymen, 5,792 lay members and asso- 
ciates, and 5,925 women associates; in all 14,- 
225—a gain of 925 forthe year. Besides this, 
there is the ‘Church of England’s Working- 
men’s Society,’’ which has 12,000 or 14,000 mem- 
bers; so that Ritualists claim 25,000 lay adher- 
ents and 3,000 clergymen. 

The Church Times is, of course, very bitter 
against the ‘‘ Persecution Company,”’ as it calls 
those who are active in prosecuting cases under 
the Public Worship Act, and closes an editorial 
with the hope ‘‘that in every decent congrega- 
tion the clergy will every Sunday give notice 
that the prayers of the church are desired for 
Arthur Tooth, priest, a prisoner for conscience’s 
sake.”’ 

On the other hand, three have been many 
anti-ritualistic demonstrations, and there are 
nearly half a dozen new cases of prosecution 
ready for Lord Penzance tohear. The Protest- 
ant Defense League has issued a circular say- 
ing: ‘* Those Churchmen who are opposed to 
the turning of the churches of England into 
places for theatrical performances or ‘ panto- 
mimes’ ought immediately to hold public 
meetings all over the kingdom, and get up pe- 
titions ready for the reopening of Parliament, 
praying the legislature not to sanction any in- 
crease in the episcopate or present number of 
bishops until a searching inquiry has been in- 
stituted as to the cause of the present anti- 
Protestant state of the Church.” 

It is a little curious that the Bishop of 
Lincoln, “the Episcopal pillar of Anglican 
Catholicity,’”’ has thrown the weight of his in- 
fluence against the position of the Tooth party. 
Ina letter to his chancellor he reminds the Rit- 
ualists that resistance to law is unjustifiable 
and inconsistent with the position of the clergy 
of astate church. A summary of this letter 
(we have not seen the document) eays that, 


“instead of giving any weight to the objection 
that the court has been appointed by the legis- 
lature, he insists that the Queen is the real 
fountain of all anthority in the nation, and, 
therefore, in the Church, as in every other na- 
tional institution ; and is ready with a number 
of texts to prove that it fs the duty even of 
priests, as well as of other subjects, to submit 
themselves to the powers that be. So far from 
giving credit to Mr. Tooth, and any who may 
follow in his steps, as martyrs, he describes 
them as being persecutors of the Church. 
which they are imperiling by the divisions and 
scandalizing by the public reproach which they 
create. He goes even further than Lord Pen- 
zance, who condescends to reason with the re- 
cusants on their own principles, and endeavors 
to show that his court may still be regarded as 
an ecclesiastical court, and insists, on the 
broad ground of public right, that they who ac- 
cept a place in the church of the state must 
submit to the conditions that the state im- 
poses.’’ 

The last number of the Church Times, which 
we have just received, states that a new agen- 
ey is to be organized in the interest of the 
Tooth party. It is to be called ‘The Layman’s 
Association for the Restoration of Church 
Rights,’’ and is to be combined with the ‘‘ De- 
prived Clergy Sustentation Fund.” The Times 
says itis not a movement in opposition to the 
English Church Union. The Union has not 
had that definiteness of purpose nor the de- 
gree of support necessary to make it effective 
in the highest degree. ‘‘The L. A. R. C. R. is 
intended to be to the middle classes what the 
Workingmen’s Society is to the lower.” Ite 
objects are: 


**1, To contend for the free exercise of the 
right of self-government inherent in the 
Church. 

2. To obtain a revision of the law relating 
to ecclesiastical courts and the repeal of those 
acts of Parliament which prevent the free ex- 
ercise of such self-government. 

“3, To claim for the Church the exercise of 
her right to appoint her own bishops, subject 
to the approval of the Crown, so that the ‘conge 
d’Hlire’ and the subsequent ‘confirmation’ by 
the laity may become realities. 

4. To advocate ry reform of convocation 
and the restoration of diocesan syn 

“5. To use all lawful endeavors te obtain the 
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return of candidates at parliamentary, munici- 
pal, school-board, and other elections who will 
further the above objects. 

‘*6. To promote co-operation among Church 
societies for the furtherance of the above ob- 
jects. 





_— 


THE Presbyterians have been endeavoring 
since the reunion to hit upon some plan of 
representation which would reduce the size of 
the General Assembly. None of the schemes 
proposed thus far have been ratified by the 
presbyteries, and now a new way is to be tried 
to settle the question. The committee ap- 
pointed by the Brooklyn Assembly, and upon 
which all parties are represented, have made a 
report which considers the various schemes 
proposed and the difficulties they involve, com- 
pares the advantages of large and small assem- 
blies respectively, and states the following con- 
clusion : 


“In view of the great diversity of sentiment 
prevailing in the Church, as illustrated in the 
action of five General Assemblies and of the 
Assembly appointing this committee, and in 
view of the repeated failures of large and 
judicious committees to propose an acceptable 
plan of reduction, your committee believe that 
a wise decision cannot be reached until the 
presbyteries shall have carefully considered 
the principles and the facts involved in any 
proposed change. To aidin such consideration, 
your committee have with great plainness set 
forth these facts and views, believing that they 
would thus most effectually serve the purpose 
of their appointment. Our beloved Church, 
since its reunion, has been going from strength 
to strength, and any radical change ia the prin- 
ciple of representation on which its highest 
judicatory is constituted should be made with 
the greatest caution. Other Presbyterian 
bodies are gravitating toward ours; and this 
fact ought to be taken into consideration, in 
view of any proposed change in the basis of 
representation, 


The committee, in order ‘to meet the diffi- 
culties in the minds of many in regard to the 
inequality of representation on the existing 
basis, and the burdens of traveling expenses 
and entertainment,” suggests : 


“1, That it might be well to increase the 
number necessary to constitute a presbytery 
from tive to ten, without changing the quorum. 

‘2. Either hold to the strict interpretation 
of the Constitution, and require each presby- 
tery to pay the expenses of its own commis- 
sioners, or arrange the mileage fund on a basis 
that will pay one-half the expenses of the con- 
tributing presbyteries. 

«3. By a slight increase of the assessment 
now laid upon the presbyteries for the contin- 
gent fund, a sum might be annually raised to 
aid the committees of arrangements in defray- 
ing the expense of entertaining the members 
of Assembly.”’ 


The committee is composed of George W. 
Musgrave, 8. Irenzus Prime, John C. Rankin, 
J. Glentworth Butler, Everard Kempshall, 
Louis Chapin, and Samuel T. Freeman. 


.... We gave last week among our editorial 
notes a contradiction of the report, vouched for 
editorially by the London Methodist Recorder, 
that Athanase Coquerel on his death-bed re- 
nounced Liberal Christianity and embraced 
Evangelical religion. Since then we have re- 
ceived the London ZJnquirer, which says the 
Christian Methodist (a paper we never heard of) 
has published the following note: 


‘By aninadvertence we recently stated that 
M, Athanase Coquerel had been visited in his 
last illness by a Wesleyan pastor. It should 
have been ‘ by an Evangelical pastor.’ An un- 
expected opportunity of communicating with 
the pastor in question puts us in possession of 
interesting and, in some respects, more accu- 
rate details. M. Coquerel, suffering from 
severe illness, withdrew from Paris, and be- 
came, whenever possible, a regular attendant 
on the ministry of a thoroughly Evangelical 
man, to whose uncompromising and excellent 
discourses he listened with an absorbed inter- 
est which struck everybody’s notice. The last 
sermon that he heard was on the Word of 
God, and inculcated with great emphasis and 
effect the truths which M. Coquerel had been 
understood most warmly to dispute. After 
the service, he approached the minister, and 
with deep feeling thanked him heartily for the 
discourse and expressed his appreciation of 
it. He died about a fortnight afterward, hay- 
ing in the meantime expressed, in a letter toa 
near relative, his heartfelt trust in Christ as 
his Saviour and his calm and steadfast hope 
of Heaven. In a letter to the pastor whose 
ministry he had thas attended, and who con- 
ducted his funeral, he expressed an earnest 
wish that he would, in his funeral address, say 
as little as possible concerning him (M. 
Coquerel), and as much as possible about Jesus 
Christ. Finally, the excellent pastor declared 
that he had much hope (beau coup d’espérance) 
in the death of this eminent man. These 
deeply interesting details, if they tend slightly 
to modify the very confident tone of our arti- 
cle, do, nevertheless, show the futility of un- 
belief when the great crisis comes, and in- 
spire the sanguine hope that this leader of the 
rationalistic school in the Reformed Church of 
France found mercy at the last, to use his own 
expression, at the hands of ‘his Saviour Jesus 
Christ and a gracious God.’ ”’ 


As Evangelical and Liberal pastors belong to 
the same church, it was not strange that M. 
Coquerel should see an Evangelical minister, 
where it was not convenient to call one of his 
own particular party. 


....[t appears, from whatthe Catholic Review 
says, that the Roman Catholics are to adopt a 
different policy in Italy from that which has 
been so disastrous to them in Germany. The 
Review says : “‘ The Italian bishops have had to 
choose between the alternative of the humilia- 


tion to which the exequatur subjects them’ and 
the impossibility of exercising their pastoral 
ministry with utility. They have chosen the 
former, as the lesser of the two evils, and have 
subjected themselves to the unjust and absurd 
pretensions of the government, rather than 
profitlessly sacrifice the religious interests of 
their missions.’”’ If the bishops had refused to 
accept the exequatur, the government would not 
have recognized the pastors appointed by them. 


....Bishop Haven’s traveling companion 
writes from Monrovia, Africa : 


‘All Liberia is here, because the Methodist 
Conference is. The senate and the legislature 
are in session ; the biggest will case ever known 
in the republicis being tried in the courts here; 
the Presbyterian Synod is in session near by; 
and some native chiefs are here, because of an 
outbreak down at Bassa. We shall thoroughly 
do the coast of this republic. Then we may 
go by steamer down the coast, to view other re- 
gions. We may take the steamer by Jan. 17th, 
or thereabouts, for Madeira.” 


...»Mr. Moncure D. Conway writes from 
London that “‘every year, about Christmas, a 
little pamphlet is sent round to those interested 
in the religious phenomena of India, giving 
some account of the year’s progress of the 
Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic Church, of that 
country. This year we learn that their branches 
—that is, churches, each of which has small 
affiliated societies—amount to one hundred. 
This represents the labors of forty-seven years.’’ 


....The “‘ Freedmen’s Missions Aid Society ”’ 
appears to be an English society—at least, it 
has an English title—which is working among 
the colored people of the South. We have our 
first information of it from an English paper, 
which quotes the secretaries—Dr. O. H. White 
and Mr. J. Gwynne Jones—as saying that the 
society has 10,000 in its schools and that 70,000 
are taught in vacation time by the students. 


....There is a Mexican population of about 
150,000 in Texas between the Rivers San An- 
tonio and Rio Grande. Among these people 
the Southern Methodists have established a 
very important and successful mission. Ten 
preachers are employed, of whom six were ad- 
mitted at the last conference session. More 
preachers are wanted and six or eight churches 
are needed. 


....The Anglican Bishop of Caleutta will be 
enthroned in Calcutta this month, and his suf- 
fragans, the Bishops of Madras, Bombay, and 
Colombo, are expected to meet him there. The 
enthronement will be followed by the consecra- 
tion by the Bishop of Calcutta of two mission- 
ary bishops for India. They will act in distant 
parts under special commissions defining their 
work. 

.... The Christian Leader repels the statement 
that Universalism is slowly dying out. On the 
contrary, it presents statistics showing that it 
is slowly gaining. The 600 societies and con- 
gregations of 1832 have increased to 880 
parishes, the 100 church edifices to 756, and the 
300 preachers to 706, including licentiates and 
superannuates. 


....The Provincial Elders’ Conference calls 
upon the Moravian churches to contribute lib- 
erally to the sustentation fund for retired min- 
isters and ministers’ widows. The income of 
the fund has been cut down to the extent of 
several thousand dollars by the financial de- 
pression, and assistance was never more 
needed. 

...-The French Government has authorized 
an expenditure of $400,000 upon the restora- 
tion of the Rheims Cathedral. The present 
building was begun in 1212. The organ, which 
was put in iu 1481, is still well preserved. 


.... Bishop Kelly (Episcopal), of Newfound- 
land, has resigned, on account of ill health. 
He was consecrated coadjutor to Bishop Field, 
in 1867, and, when the latter died, in 1876, suc- 
ceeded to his place. 


....The Rey. William Bower, of Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, who refused to assent to the articles of 
religion of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
has applied for readmission into the Protestant 
Episcopal body. 


....At the next consistory at Rome four 
Italian, two French, two Spanish, and two Aus- 
trian ecclesiastics are to be raised to the cardi- 
nalate. This will still leave seven vacancies in 
the College. 


....-The United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland added in 1876 $65,000 to its contribu- 
tions of 1875 for missionary and benevolent 
purposes, making the handsome total of 
$520,000. 

....-The Baptists of Illinois now number 66,- 
$22, having added 3,539 in 1876. Eleven of the 
churches are German and seven Swedish. For 
the 915 churches there are only 447 pastors. 


....The Methodist congregation in the City 
of Mexico numbers 150. 


.... The Baptists in this state number 47,315, 
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Literature, 


A prompt mention én our list of ** Books of the Week’’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE ETHICS OF NEWSPAPER 
CRITICISM.* 


THe literary reviewer seldom puts in 

print his ideas of his own calling. He is 

hardly able, indeed, in the inexorable press 

of regularly-recurring duties, to think out 

any very carefully-prepared code of literary 

ethics or critical procedure. We are glad 

to find, therefore, in The Atlantic Monthly 

for March a carefully-prepared and honest 

article on ‘‘ Newspaper Literary Criticism,” 

by Mr. E. 8. Nadal, who has had much ex- 

perience in the book-reviewer’s chair; but 

who now commands sufficient leisure to 

look back upon his past pursuit and analyze 
some of its duties and conditions. The 
article is an excellent one, as far as it goes; 
although it leaves some important things 
unsaid. 

Mr. Nadal begins by pointing out that the 
newspaper critic differs from the outside 
critic in being unable to choose his books. 

He must write of new books only, and, for 
the most part, of books of ephemeral in- 

terest and no great value. Sainte-Beuve, 

Matthew Arnold, or James Russell Lowell 
can choose their own subjects, study them 
for months and years, and then write 
leisurely and completely. The regular re. 
viewer, on the contrary, must give an 
opinion of all, or nearly all, the new books, 
and the last trashy novel demands a part of 
the attention he would gladly bestow upon 
a more important work. On this point Mr. 
Nadal might have written more strongly. 
Every book reviewer feels most keenly the 
inexorable necessity of being at once 
prompt and fair, of possessing information 
sufficient to make his opinion of value, and 
yet not postponing his notices until they 
are stale and antiquated. In very self- 
defense, he soon. acquires a dexterity which 
really serves him better than another man’s 
profound labor. Suppose, for instance, a 
newspaper employs one reviewer, who is 
expected to do all the literary work, and 
receives on the average twenty-five books a 
week. Now, he cannot, for mechanical 
reasons, read them all through; and he cer- 
tainly would not be so foolish as to do so, 
evenif he had the time. Therefore, says 
some illogical reader, or irate author, or dis- 
satisfied publisher, his notices must neces- 
sarily be superficial and dishonest. This 
does not follow at all. Those twenty-five 
books are, fortunately, not all of the same 
stamp. Some are so valueless as to be 
thrown at once beneath the table, for 
every periodical considered important 
enough to receive all the new books should 
dare to pass some by without notices. 
Others are merely new editions of standard 
or well-known works; in which case the 
reviewer need describe their bibliograph- 
ical points only. Others are reprints of 
magazine articles which he has already 
read. The remainder the reviewer can 
treat as circumstances require. A book 
ridiculous at page 10, false at page 100, and 
ungrammatical at page 150 need not be 
read through in order to deserve an unfa- 
vorable mention. It is useless to deny that 
a trained critic acquires a dexterity in 
skipping, a tea-taster’s discrimination, 
which is as unerring as that insight 
which comes only of patient and 
thorough reading. Seldom, when leisure 
permits him to examine further a book 
thus promptly disposed of, does he change 
his mind. This truth is further illustrated 
by the fact that an outside reviewer (of 
course, we mean an occasional, and nota 
regular one, for the latter becomes virtual- 
ly an office critic), no matter how learned, 
is very likely to write a less valuable notice 
after a fortnight’s study than the ordinary 
critic, possessed of less ability, could pre- 
pare in two hours. But, of course, de- 
ducting all the classes of books we have 
mentioned, there remain a few (say two or 
three a week) which the reviewer must lay 
aside for careful study, take home with 
him at night, and make a subject of con- 
versation with his literary friends. And 


* ATLANTIC MONTHLY, March, 1877. Article on 














a gain of 1,873. 


thus he may be both honest and competent 
without reading every book; or, in other 
words, he may describe a dinner without 
devouring the entire contents of every 
dish. ‘‘Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested.” 

But let us permit Mr. Nadal to speak for 
himself. He does not believe in the notion 
that one should either speak well of a book 
or not at all, should praise merits and ig- 
nore faults. 

‘‘T have heard it said by some that in- 
ferior books should either not be reviewed 
at all or that, if reviewed, only those things 
should be said which could be said in com- 
mendation of them. The first plan—to pass 
unnoticed books which to be reviewed 
justly must be reviewed adversely—is im- 
practicable, because publishers and even 
authors wish that their books shall be 
noticed unfavorably rather than that they 
shall be overlooked, and because a great 
many books, either from their popularity, or 
the popularity of their authors, or from 
some accidental reason, have such an im- 
portance that no newspaper can neglect 
them. The other plan—that of noticing a 
book and saying only such things as may 
be said in praise of it—is practicable enough 
and often enough practiced, but is bad in 
almost every way. . . . A book review 
should aim to represent the book truthfully 
to the public. The wickedness of a lie 
consists not in using false language, but in in- 
tending to produce a false impression. A 
critic may tell the truth in detail—that is, 
each particular statement made by him may 
be true; but, if the effect of his review is to 
make people believe that to be a good book 
which is really a bad one, the public has 
been deceived and the critic has been a de- 
ceiver.” 

Mr. Nadal deplores the infiuence of per- 
sonal friendship, and we think he does not 
overestimate it. It should be said, how- 
ever, that reviewers sometimes like books 
for the same reasons of taste and thought 
which make them like their autbors, and 
are, therefore, honest in their praise. Con- 
cerning signed book reviews Mr Nadal 
says: 

“‘In order that book criticisms should 
have the needed free and candid character, 
they should, as a rule, be anonymous. 
Book notices to which the writer’s name is 
signed are usually apologetic and depreca- 
tory. They ask the author not to be offend- 
ed. . . . Those foreign periodicals in 
which the names of the reviewers are ap- 
pended to their articles are feebler than the 
anonymous ones. The reviewer addresses 
himself half to the reader and half to the 
author. He carries on an urbane confabu- 
lation with the autbor before the eyes of 
the public, something like the factitious 
conversation of clergymen who sit together 
in the pulpit. Indeed, the favoritism of 
reviewers to writers of their acquaintance 
is a difficulty in the way of candid criti- 
cism that it will be very difficult ever to 
get out of the way. It is the skeleton in 
the reviewer’s closet.” 

Anonymous book reviewing is, on the 
whole, the best for author, publisher, and 
critic; but we hardly agree with Mr. Nadal 
in saying that ‘‘ those foreign periodicals in 
which the names of the reviewers are 
appended to their articles are feebler than 
the anonymous ones.” Take The Academy 
and The Atheneum, for instance. The for- 
mer is as able as the latter and considerably’ 
more ‘‘sassy.” In a signed review, the 
other day, one of its editors and owners 
was criticised with a severity that would 
have been needless and indefensible in an 
anonymous journal. * 

Mr. Nadal closes with a mention of the 
relations between.the book department of a 
newspaper and its advertising patronage, 
and very properly deprecates the too fre- 
quent connection between the two, saying: 
“Tt is hard, indeed, to understand why an 
advertiser is not considered as paid by the 
insertion of his advertisement.” He rightly 
goes on to say that the large houses let re- 
viewers alone, although they are the largest 
advertisers. This is strictly true. Our 
own experience, since the establishment of 
this journal, has been singularly free from 
any attempt to interfere with frank ex- 
pression of critical opinion, and never, we 
believe, has a house of the first rank en- 
deavored to make its advertising patronage 
contingent upon the notices given its pub- 
lications. All trouble of that sort comes, 
as a rule, from the smallest houses, the 
most cautious advertisers, and the humblest 
authors. 





G. P. Purwam’s Sons bind up with a 
second edition of James Martineau’s Modern 
Materialism in its Relations to Religion and Theol- 








‘“ Newspaper Literary Criticism,” by E. 8. Nadal. 


ogy a brief introduction by the Rey. Dr. Bellows. 
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Port, Youne & Co., the American agents 
for the Eyre & Spottiswoode Bibles, forward 
an edition which is a very valuable one for ref- 
erence. It is edited by no less than four Ox- 
ford scholars, all fellows—Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
Rey. R. L. Clarke, 8. R. Driver, and Alfred 
Goodwin. The text is clearly and handsomely 
printed, and at the foot of each page are printed 
notes, which give all needed information con- 
cerning the text of the authorized version. 
Mistranslations are corrected, and in vexed 
cases all the leading authorities are referred to, 
so that the reader can decide for himself. No 
such body of ~eferences, so far as we know, 
has hitherto been made so easily accessible. 
Variations of rendering and variations of read- 
ing are carefully distinguished—the former re- 
ferring, of course, to an undisputed Hebrew or 
Greek text and the latter to cases where the text 
itself is called in question. All the editors are 
members of the Westminster Company of Re- 
visers, and their work forms a sort of bridge 
between the King James and the forthcoming 
version. Of course, the text itself is un- 
changed, all the readings being at the foot of 
the page. The volume is a very valuable one 
for scholars, and ordinary readers will also find 
it most useful. 


.... Estes & Lauriat have madea ‘lucky hit,” 
we believe, in becoming the American publish- 
ers of Sidonie,a novel by Alphonse Daudet. 
The plotis a distinctly’French one, and tells of 
the exploits of a young girl, who marries an old 
man for his money and then drives him to 
bankruptcy and suicide. The story, therefore, 
is immoral in its progress, and moral, we sup- 
pose, in its ultimate lesson. {t certainly is con- 
structed and elaborated with literary ability, 
but hardly enough to warrant its success on 
high critical grounds. 


.-Henry Holt & Co. have begun to reissue, 
in their popular ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” the 
“Black Forest Village Stories,” which gave 
Berthold Auerbach his first popularity, thirty 
years ago. For the reissue the novelist has 
written sequels and additional matter, so that 
the stories are both new and old. They are 
very agreeable illustrations of German country 
life. The first volume makes a book of 281 
pages and is called The Convicts and their 
Children. Two other volumes are to follow. 


tom A Hand-book of Practical Landscape Gar- 
dening, by F. R. Elliott, is issued by D. M. 
Dewey, of Rochester, N. Y. It aims to show 
how to lay out and beautify grounds and fruit- 
yards, aud to enable its purchaser to dispense 
with the services of the professional landscape 
gardener. To this end its printed directions 
and engraved plans are made clear and simple. 
The book includes directions for laying out 
small lots, as well as extensive grounds. 


.... The Fatal Secret (T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers), although nominally ‘‘by Mrs. Emma D, 
E. N. Southworth,’ really contains only one 
story (38 pages) by that lady, to thirty-seven 
(314 pages) by her sister, Mrs. Frances Hen- 
shaw Baden. This is very kind in Mrs. South- 
warth, but will hardly, we presume, be 
accepted by her army of admirers. 


....Life in South Africa (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.), by Lady Barker, is a very graphic and 
well-written collection of sketches, in which 
the author describes the works and ways of the 
South Africans, and also describes the climate 
and gther things of interest in an interesting 
manner. Its chapters have already attracted 
attention in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


..The Putnams continue their series of 
Select British Essayists, the new volume con- 
taining the Sir Roger de Coverley papers from 
Addison’s “‘Spectatur.”” This series, which is 
very prettily printed and bound, is edited by 
Mr. John Habberton, the author of “ Helen’s 
Babies,’ who contributes to each volume a 
brief introduction. 


--In Heroes of Faith (Macmillan & Co.) is 
presented a series of plain and practical ser- 
mnons on the faithful men of Scripture, by Rev. 
Dr. ©. J. Vaughan, of the Temple Church, 
London, who delivered the set last winter in 
S-. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, taking for his 
general text Hebrews xi. 


.. The Wine Bibbers’ Temperance Society (Lee 
& Shepard) shows how a knot of ‘‘ moderate 
drinkers’ really carried through a laudable re- 
form, though denounced by radical abstainers. 


..Storm-Driven, a pleasant novelette by a 
pleasant writer, Mary Healy, is the second 
issue in J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s “‘ Star Series.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. By Rev. 
Donald —— B.A. (New edition. 2 vols. 
in 1.) Cr. 8vo, PP. xi, ~ iit. 432, 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
The Christian Doctrine of Sin. nae John Tul- 
loch, D.D. 12mo, pp. ix, 243. The same...... 150 
Friend Fritz. A Tale of the Banks of the Lau- 
ter. Translated from the French of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. 16mo, pp. tii, 401. The same. 1 25 
Sermons for the Christian Year. Translated 
from the German of Richard Rothe, D.D. 
With preface by William BR, Clark, M.A 
(From Advent to Trinity.) 12mo, pp. vit, 





379. Edinbu :.T.&T. Clark. New York: 
Scribner, W & Armstrong. 


eater and qo. and their Relation to the Prob- 
lem of Resumption. By 8S. Dana Horton. 
(New edition, revised.) Syo, pp. 196. Cin- 
cimnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
The Heritage of Langdale. By 
der. (The Leisure Hour Berice) ) imo, PP. 
ii, 431. New York: Henry Holt & Co.... 12% 
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yr »! Co.. 
= Ly Ola Story. “Piustrated od by H A. 
ew ‘York: 


Sq. 

pe F. panadl anh & pe Seakccrecoaeseane 0 2% 
The a Cross. R.. the Hon. Mrs. Charlies 
Hobart. Illustra by H.1. A. Miles. Sq. 

18mo, paper, pp. 20. Thesame....... ... ...- 0 2 
What is it to Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ? 
y Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Sq. 18mo, paper, 

on. Dns OEE. oc csccnense.cs sensnctve tenes 0 25 


A Plea for Art in the wey — W. J. Loftie. 
Illustrate oo (Th Series.) 
16mo, pp. xi 
Coa 





e me 
. 100. Pitiedelphia: Porter & 
liek scncannbbeheoeeetéstmaneneintssennasc 100 
a. for House Decoration in Painting, 
,and Furniture. By Rhoda and 
Asnee Garrett. Tliustrated. Yemo. pp. viil, 
The same....... soenersorew om satb4eeeues 10 
— Holy Bible. Edited, with various render- 
ings and readings from the best authorities, 
by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M. A., Rev. R. L. 

A., iver,M. A., and Al- 
fred Goodwin, M. A. London: Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode; New York: Pott, Young &Co..... 5 7 

Ruling ieoee in Early Ages, and their Relation 
to Old bey Faith. By J.B. Mozl ag 
D. D. 8vo, , 295. New see 
Dutton & Co ....... pbs venmne csheseehtntnso ash... 6 Oe 
The om ge veg of yt and the Colors ‘of Nat- 
fessor Stokes, F. R. 8. 





ifustrated. (Seience Lectures at South 

Kensington. 12mo, vt eepetnai pp. 43. New 

WOO s MIAOMMTIAR BUG. 20.00 ccccvccccccscccces 02% 
Outlines of) Field Geology. By Professor Gei- 

kie, LL.D Lilustrated. Science Lectures 

at South Kensington.) 12mo, paper, pp. 61. 
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Mental — of Insects. By A.S8. Packard, 
Jr. (Half-hour Recreations in Natural His- 
tory.) Cr. 8vo, paper, pp. 82, viii. Boston: 
Eetes & Lau as ce SEES gbendichd ccunsaede O95 


music. By Leo pe metas us. D 
William (Fourth edition.) 8vo 
Be iv, 124. “philadelphia : * 


oe Words for ~g Skeptics. By Mrs. 
» Ve p. 175. Chicago: The 
ainseae Publishing Company 
Bible Reading on the Second Coming of Christ, 
with an introdution by James Brooks 
and prefatory remarks by George C. Need- 
ham and Henry Morehouse mo, paper, 
pp. xvi, 79. SP nefieid, ll.: Edwin A. Wil- 
WEE cancaeesnkrabkhngpedaansberenesapanseenbesenses 0 25 
The Second Coming of Christ. By D. L. 
Moody. (Bevised.) ) RD, anata Paper, pp. 27. 
Chicago: F. H. R aoe ee Te 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“TWO THOUSAND MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS.” 


SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY for March contains an in- 
dependent and fearless ‘*‘ EXPOSITION OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE.” The article sketches the rise and 
progress of the business; explains its principles, 
the reserve’ and “dividend” mysteries, state su- 
pervision, present condition and future prospects; 
and points out its glaring abuses and the 
reasons for its declining course, the policies 
* lapsed and surrendered’ during the past five years 
being equal to 76 percent. of the amount issued in 
that time and to 70 per cent. of the entire insurance 
now outstanding. The article 4s the first complete and 
practical explanation of life insurance ever offered to 
the American public, and it should be carefully read— 
not only by all policyholders, but by all who wish to 
form an intelligent opinion concerning this vast in- 
terest. now beclouded by failures and undergoing 
the severe test of bard times. Sold by all Book- 
sellers at 35 cents a number. $4 a year, in advance. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


“EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A BLUE-COAT GIRL.” 


LAURA WINTHROP JOHNSON,the sister of the 
late THEODORE WINTHROP, bas written for the 
March number of ST. NICHOLAS, an “ Extract frow 
the Journal of a Blue-coat Girl,”’ whichthe editors 
say isas quaintand admirable in its way as "The 
Schinberg-Cotta Family.” Mrs. WINTHROP JOHN- 
SON adds to the interest and vraisemblance of the 
story by an apt quotation from Pepys’s Diary, which 
proves it to be true, 

This alone should make the fortune of the num- 
ber. ST. NICHOLAS is sold by all Book- 
sellers, at 25 cents a number and $3 a year, in ad- 


vance. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


MOODY & SANKEY. 
BOSTON TRAVELLER, 


(SEMI-WEEKLY, Issued Tuesdays and Fridays), 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 


contains full reports af. tervices at at 1? Tabernacle 
e 

TE ERMS :— SEMI WEEKLY copy “three ae, 

$1.00; one year, $4.00; 5 copies one year, $15.00; 16 

co! ies, $30.0. WEEKLY—3 months, 50 ets.; 1 bo gn 











$2.00; in clubs of "10 1020, $1.50 each; 20 to 380, 
and one copy free 


Bangs, Merwin & Co., Auctioneers, 


656 Broadway, New York. 


MONDAY. Feb. 26th. Sale of Miscellaneous Books. 

WaoNesbaY. Feb. 28th, and THURSDAY, March ist. 
A Library of Standard Works in History, Voyages, 
Traveis, Theology, etc. 

FRIDAY, March 24. A collection of Law Books. 


THE MARCH WIDE AWAKE. 
INIMITABLE ! 
Child Marian Abroad, III. 
Portrait, Home, and stad of James Russell Lowell. 


cents. 
D. LOTHROP x Co., Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


PERIODICALS, 
espécially French, Bg Greek, and Latin, in 
arge variety. 
aCHOENBOF & Mm CFLS 
mporters a blishers, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


Re 

















TheJerichoRoad 


A Few of the Questions 
Constantly Asked. 
Did Col. Robert Ingorsoll write 


The Jericho Road? 
Did Rev. Edward Everett Hale write 


The Jericho Road? 
Did Wendell Phillips write 

The Jericho Road ? 
Did Henry Ward Beecher write 

The Jericho Road ? 
Did Bret Harte write 

The Jericho Road? 
Did Rev. Robert Collyer write 

The Jericho Road? 
Did Joaquin Miller write 

The Jericho Road? 
Did Rev. Edward Eggleston write 

The Jericho Road? 
Did Prof. David Swing write 

The Jericho Road ? 
Did John Habberton write 

The Jericho Road? 


You pay One Dollar for the Book and 
take your Choice of Authors. 


The Springfield Republican calls it 

i? Eh  antng 3 Fenty of singular pathos and 
humo: Poor Le m by him himself is enough to 
prove “he anonymous author? & master of his craft.” 


The Alliance s: says 

“The writer drives along the Jericho roadin dash- 
ing style, and the ordinary ym ee caite and 
wagons must turn out or be a over 

The Ohristian Union calls 

“That pyeooagere | fresh, strong. and racy book. It 
is by a power nothing less than genius that our 
author gradually draws the reader into the deepest 
o— athy with poor Lem; sothat when the book is 
finished his homely, pathetic figure stays in the 
yen Ag of those friends occasionally found in 

teratur 

The Boston Traveller calls it 

*One of the strongest. most effective, and most 
affecting tales—a satire on the good Samaritanism of 
the world—we have ever read. Noone will deny the 
story's strength and — nor the eminent ability 
of the writer. . . . lt teaches us | is too 
frequently the énitieght of a talk; that well- 
doing is better than all the gates ing the world can 





A New Work on Finance. 
Just Published by 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


GOLD AND DEBT. 
AN AMERICAN HAND-BOOK OF FINANCE, 
with over 80 tables we diagrams illustrative of the 
following subjects: Ollar and other Units; Pa. 
per Money in the United ‘State s and Europe ; Gola 
and Silver in the United States and Europe ; Suspen- 
sions of awe Payments ; The 
of s Metals; The Era of Debt; The Rise 
and Fall of Prices also a Digest of the Monetary 
Laws of the United States. By W. L. Fawcett. 
2mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

“You have done a good work in bringing together 
in a compact and intelligible form, so many facts ts of 
— a to the financial’ questions of the 

u have struck the main cause of fi- 
Danoisl ircuble. + From the Hon. Da . Wells. 

“A valuable book of pgs mad _— business men, 
bankers, and students of r. Faw- 
cett’s work seems to us the. Ses ¢ that has et 
— written for use in this country.”’—Chicago Tri- 


= We recommend all who desire to master the sub- 

ject by the argument of logic and the logic of tacts 
carefully to read ‘Gold and Debt.’ Asa full 
and very complete collection of monetary statistics 
this work has never been equaled or even ap- 
proached.’’— Philadelphia Press. 

ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 

(10th 1,000.) 

Pocket Size. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 

INVALUABLE TO SOCIETIES OF ANY KIND. 
It is far Bapestce to any other parliamentary man- 

ual. It givesin the simplest form possible all the 
various rules m1 F points of law or order that can arise 
in og deliberations of any Lodge, Grange. Debating 
Club, Literary Society, Convention, or other organ- 
ized ~~. and every rule is complete in itself and as 
oe found as a word in a dictionary. 

e Hon. James W. Husted, heogg Speaker of the 
Ph York State Legislature, w :“**Robert’s Rules 
of Order’ is a capital little Sore “L have given ita 
very critical examination. . . For general use 
and application I regard it the best book extant.” 


GERMAN witholt 1) Ce OR DIC- 


A GUIDE TO Sika eine AND TEACHING THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, ACCORDING TO THE 
PESTALOZZIAN METHOD OF TEACHING BY 
OBJECT LES By Dr. Zur Brucke. Price 
cloth back, 50 — ‘full cloth sides, 75 cents. 

ry h y production. . It 
leads the Pty learner pM a ly and easily by 
means of the philosophical method of Pestalozzi to 
master ae rg ees German without difficu 

The author leads the English pupil so naturally 
into German that he might be forgiven if he believed 
the latter was only a department of the English.” 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


PH sale by BAKER, PRATT & CO., 142 Grand St., 
ew York, and by all ‘booksellers, or Will be mailed 
nh on receipt of price, by 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 
25 Washington Street, Chicago. 











ive. No one will ane the story and 
‘orce, or the cantnent ability of the writer, ho is 
evidently no new aspirant for +6 honors. 


The Tolland Co.(Conn.) Phy wo te 


work. . . . Whoever he(the author) bs) be, let us 
hope that he will continue to write; for literature 
has laurels for his brow. Underneath 
of the story lies a deep lesson, which no reader can 

afford to miss. It is manifold in - bearings but the 
gist of it all may be summed = n those burning 
worda “ Dean Swift: ‘ Avoid that semblance to piety 
which is busy on the lips and idle in the heart.’ 
Wherever the novel goes, this is the truth which it 
will leave behind, which will remain even after its in- 
cidents are forgotten.” 

For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, , aid, on 
receipt of the price ($1) by the Publishers. ” 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., 


117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 


Marie: 


A Story of Russian Love. From the Ru§sian of Alex- 
ander Pushkin, by Mari? H de Zielinska. Full 
gilt, red line, 210 pages, uniform with ‘‘Memories”’ 
and“ Graziella.’’ $2.00. 

“ Peter and Marie, of this Northern story,are as 
a their native snows; and, while listening to 

he recital, we inhale the odor of the Steppes and 
catch glimpses of the semi-barbarous Kalmouk and 
the Cossacks of the Don.”—Hartford Evening Post. 

“The whole spirit and Speen te of the story is 
fresh and bracing, and we promise the readers of the 
book a new treat, and one which the German or even 
the Norse translations, sv multiplied of late years, 
could not give them. LIN DEPENDENT, 

“Marie turns out a beautiful creation, full of 
sensibility,and intelligence. The story is del one 
ful and will be welcomed by novel-readers of all 
grades. 1t may almost be called a poem in prose "— 
N.-Y. Evening Mail. 

“It is an exquisite prose having mucb ofthe 
subtle charm which runs t rough its author’s met- 
rical works.”—New York Even 

“In looking at the Aes part of this work it 
seemsto be astory of the book-maker's love.’’—Alli- 


The above with Max Miller’s beautiful and touch- 
ing —> ‘“*Memories,” and Lamartine’s charming 
‘* Graziella” forma series entitled 


Tales from Foreign Tongues. 


The Three Volumes,in a neat Box, price 
$6, or any single Volume, price $2. “old by 
all Booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., 


117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 


TruthsforTo-Day. 


By Prot. David Swing. 


First Series, {2mo. Price $1.50. 
Second Series, {2mo. Price $1.50. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘Mr. Swing is singu- 
larly felicitous in the selection of his to pies and il- 
lustrations from the interests of Pants life. His 
discourses abound in constant ar springing 
from first and original sources, which present an ex- 
haustless field of instruction.” 

hg =. Boston Datly Adverttser says: ‘‘ Fresh and man- 

y, full of generous oe f: freling, 8 and without a 
thlatot bh heresy. To be 8 Swing | is Rot at all 





evidently believes that non-Churchmen 
which Churchmen are bound to respect; but holds 


firmly to his own views and defends them man- 


The Chicago Tribune says: “ People go out from 
under his preaching with no stronger : ith in human 
doctrines, but with a renewed belief in cyte aws 
and a fresh sense of the beauty and f truth. 

oo from his discourses a new pprchension 
of the necessity and virtue of mutual to 
giveness, and friendship, and reverence among a. 
and are enveloped with & new and blessed atmo- 
sphere of love and peace.” 

The volumes sold, separately or together, by all 
pocseerees: or mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers, 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


Chicago. 








Lippincott’s +Magazine 


FOR MARCH, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NOW READY, CONTAINING: 


1. IN THE VALLEYS OF PERU. Illustrated 

2. AN ADVENTURE IN yy Illustrated. 

. TH P. CHARLES DE Kay. 
“Care ” A Story. By ‘ANNIE HODGSON BuR- 


5. REMINISCENCES OF A POET-PAINTER. By 


Jo AIT. 
6. THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. By GEORGE MAC- 
po iM _ Aeener of “Malcolm,” “ Alec 
‘or — ae 


1. AJHWISH FAMILY. AStory. From the German 
8. REMEMBERED MUSIC. By KATE HILLARD. 
9. PLACE AUX DAMES; or, The Ladies Speak at 


Last 
* REDBREAST IN TAMPA. By SIDNEY LANIER. 
1. YOUNG ALOYS; or, The Guwk from America. 
By BERTHOLD Al AUERBACH. Translated by 
72. ae * MONTHLY GOSSIP: The Seine and its 
A Pennsylvania-German Poet; Turk- 
Ish h Administration of Justice ; Postal-cards 
tin 
18, LITERA TURE OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Book »ok and News Dealers. 
TERMS: Sensiy | Soe, $4, postage paid. 
Single Number, 35 ts. eral Clubbing Rates. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER = postage paid, toany ad- 
dress, on receipt of 20 cents 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


a for list of the best 
HEALTH toot Warts & Co., 37 Bway, N.Y. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


W1TH VARIOUS READINGS AND RENDERINGS 
FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES 
EMBODIED IN FOOT-NOTES, WITH REFERENCES 
TO THE AUTHORITIES. 

The aim of this book is to provide the critical stu- 
gent with easy means of referencc to the labors of 
‘philologists and critics in this special field, and to 

lace the unlearned,in many respects, on the same 
evel with the scholar as readers of the Scriptures. 

The text is the authorized version; but the use of 
the foot-notes is so suggestive to any thoughtful 
reader that the book cannot fail to be esteemed a 
great boom t to those who are interested in the study 
of the 

Printed in bourgeois type. 16mo, by = & Spottis- 
woode. For sale by booksellers general 


POTT, YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


HENRY HOLT 
Publishers, New Od 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Bosto: 


P: APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBL poy! i BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 651 Broadw 


wide 
Circulars sent to any address ‘on application. 
NATURE. A z= Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence. en CCMILLAN & CO., Publishers 
2) Astor Place. New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEELY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One 























or Oanada, on receipt of $4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
10: or any two for $7. prepaid the Pub- 
ishers. HARPER’S CATALOGUE be sent by 
mail on receipt Oe en Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK FOR DESIGNERS 
and Decorators. ‘* Modern Surfac> Ornament.” To 

completed in 6 numbers. Price $1 per number. No 
ready. STENHOUSE.—The Rocky Hoantes Saints. 

A $complete history of the Mormons. Thick + & 25 
Knight’s Popular History of England. 8 vale Svo. 

A splendid book for the family. $16. J. SABIN & 
Booksellers and Importers, 84 Nassau St., N. Y 








HOW TO CURE 
reread tes thane. a, somplote manta 
ections connecte erewith. 
e self-cure without drugs. By GEO. H. TAYLOR, 


Pe. WOOD & CO., 17 E. 58th St., New York. 
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ROBERTS BROS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORE, 


ASTONISHINC! 


THE CHEAPEST Toe és; THE ENGLISH 








1877. Get the Best Commentaty on the 1877. 
Lessons, by Todd and Bade, ootpeia, si. -_ ‘ Nearly 1,000 Illustrated Pages, 
OSES poet inden bound in plain cloth, and sent Dy mail, postage pre- 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., paid, for ON 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF. 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- | Plain Bom Talk, embracing Medical Com- 
on Sense, for $1.60 !! 
ms — hundred a coukes ee Le» cae rd 
on have nm sold at three dollars twenty-five 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. | cents The new style contains the matter of the 
76 892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. Standard Edition entire 
fg penis Amora ge Beet. at your price. DISEASE AND ans CAUSES. 
orgeous Juvenile Books at any priee. 
ibles, Prayer Books, etc., ll away. PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

















won SENSE REMEDIES. 
1 46 f Ss 3 
Caralogue No_ 46 frog. Send stamD wow York. | CHRONIC iC DISEASES SOR UE DIFFERENT 
No Need of Lending Your Copy 
ACOMPLETE | BLA SKBOARD OUT FIT of Plain Home Talk, Sot he pagehane price is within 
reach 0: 1. 
FOR ONLY” 33. 60, POsTPAID. Ps Be plas Me ye oo te BR oe onal 


can have a complete knowledge of the same, and of 
many yer” matters, at less than his consultation fee. 


HE TIMES ARE HAR 


ca 
preserve GOOD Leg ura b nate how to 
pa disease, save $18. y purchasing with 
onl M $1. “50 Ji literature at a will upon reading 
say is wo 
Th «Cheapest Book, ined A, Published in 


All purchasers of this book are at liberty to con- 
sult its author, Dr. E. B. Foore, 120 Lexington Ave., 
= ee person or by mail, FREE, 


MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 East 28th Street, New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC. 


The newest and TLL po N OF F are 





One of the tinest an gs hint te lee lamente 


by whom the words and music were written on the 
occasion “ the Chicago fire. Price 30 cents. 
4$A1.L NOW EACH OTHER 
ETTER N 


BY 
By W. WARREN BENTLEY. Price 35 cents. 
Opies mailed on receipt of price. 
Everything inthe Musical Line. 

WM. A. POND &CO., 547 Broadway. 
Branch Store, 39 Union Square, N. ¥. 
THE MUSIC READER, 

By Dr. yay apd and W. as Keys, 

Pri ice $1, or $9 per doz 
kind of blackboard,” with Crafts’s “THROUGH |IS THE BEST it SIC. FOR SCHOOLS, 
E CLASSES, AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


—_— 








Copies mates. postpaid, upon receipt of marked 
| price. adres 


| M H. BONER & CO.,, 
Ls SON & PHILLIPS, | ; Music Dealers 2 ees shers, 
ang sy . ondway, New York, — No 112 Chestnnet Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

















YUCKINGHAM 


HOTEL. 


Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE CATHEDRAL), 


NEW YORK. 


This new and elegant hotel, conducted on the Eu- 
ropean plan. with a cuisine of unsurpassed excellence, 
and at prices in harmony with the times, is now open 
for the reception of guests, either permanent or 
transient. Situation one of the finest in the City 
and within five minutes’ walk of the Grand Central 
Depot. Great care has been taken with the ventila- 
tion, heating, and plumbing. The dressing-rooms in 
this house, containing bath and toilet appointments, 
are entirely separate, thereby avoiding the escape of 
sewer or other poisonous gases into the sleeping 
apartments. 


GALE, FULLER & Co., Proprietors. 


onc HERAL 


Palmer’s New pack for Singing 
Schools and Choirs. The best since bis 
Song King,” of which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


75 cents each, by mail; 7.50 per dezen, by express. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


PALMER’S THEORY 


the book students and teach- F MUSI 
ers have been waiting for. A 
practical guide to the Lora Fd Thorough-Bass, Har- 
mony. and Com ition. vers the whole groun 
in a manner so simple that a child may learn. 

ound in Cloth, $1 by Mail. 


MUSIC | CHURGH’S | MUSIC 
Musical Visitor. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC 
CONTAINS at least $20 worth of new music 
during the year. Sto- ries, Sketches, Corre- 
TL etc., by the best writers. No music lover 

uld be without | its monthly visits. Choice of four 
elegant premium volumes free to every subscriber 
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In the Singalese books of Gotama Buddha, 
written under the shadow of the Himalayas, we 
find the statement that ‘‘as surely as the peb- 
ble cast heavenward abides not there, but re- 
turns to the earth, so, proportionate to thy 
deed, good or ill, will the desire of thy heart be 
meted out to thee, in whatever form or world 
thou shalt enter.”” It was the opinion of 
Socrates, recorded with favor by Piato, that 
“the wicked would be too well off if their evil 
deeds came to an end.’’—(Jowett’s Plato, Intro- 
duction to Phedo.) All disloyalty to the still 
small voice which declares what ought to be is 
followed by pain. Whatif it were not? Is God 
God, if, with unscientific liberalism, we in our 
pbilosophy put the throne of the universe upon 
rockers, and make of it an easy-chair from 
which lullabys are sung, both to the evil and to 
the good ? 

‘* Whatever we do, God is on our side.”’ So 
say many who would not dare to affirm that, 
whatever we do, the nature of things is on our 
side. But the nature of things is only the total 
outcome of the requirements of the perfections 
of the Divine Nature. Godis behind the nature 
of things, and you and [ cannot trifle with him 
apy more than withit. He was; he is; heis to 
come. It was; itis; itistocome. It is he. 
Great literature always recognizes the law of 
moral gravitation. Seeking the deepest modern 
words, I open, for instance, Thomas Carlyle, 
and read: 


‘¢¢Penalties’: Quarrel not with the old 
phraseology, zood reader: attend rather to the 
thing it means. The word was heard of old, 
with a right solemn meaning attached to it, 
from theological pulpits and such places; and 
may still be heard there, with a half-mean- 
ing, or with no meaning, though it has rather 
become obsolete to modern ears. But the 
thing should not have fallen obsolete. Thething 
isa grand and solemn truth, expressive of a 
silent law of Heaven, which continues forever 
valid. The most untheological of men may 
still assert the thing, and invite all men to no- 
tice it. as a silent mopvition and prophecy in 
this Universe; to take it, with more of awe 
than they are wont, as a correct reading of the 
Will of the Eternal in respect of such matters, 
and in their modern sphere to bear the same 
well in mind.” 

‘The want of loyalty to the Maker of this 
universe—he who wants that, what else has he 
orcan he have? If you do not, you ban or 
you nation, love the Truth enough, but try to 
make a chapmav- bargain with ‘Truth, instead 
of giving yourself wholly, soul and body and 
life, to her, Truth will not live with you, Truth 
will depart from you, and only Logic, ‘ Wit’ 
(for example, ‘London Wit ), Sophistry, V irtu, 
the Esthetic Arts, and perhaps (for a short 
while) Bookkeeping by Double Entry will 
abide with te You will follow falsity and 
think it truth, you unfortunate man or nation. 
You will, right surely, you for one, stumble to 
the Devil ; and are every day aud hour, little as 
you imagine it, making progress thither.”— 
(Carivle, “Frederick the Great,’’ Vol. I, pp. 
270 71. 

This majestic key-note of scientific, ethical 
truth is the deep tone that leads the anthem of 
all great thought since the world began. Open 
now Theodore Parker, and how harshly his 
words clash with Carlyle’s: 

‘“¢ The infinite perfection of God is the cor- 
ner-stone of all my theological and religious 
teaching; the foundation, perhaps, of all that is 
peculiar in my system. it is not known to the 
Old Testament or the New; it has never been 
accepted by any sect in the Christian world. 
The idea of God’s imperfection has been car- 
ried out with dreadful logic in the 
Christian scheme. In the _ ecclesiastical 
conception of the Deity there is a 
fourth person in the God-head—namely, the 
Devil—an outlying member, unacknowledged, 
indeed, the complex of all evil, but as much a 
part of Deity as either Son or Holy Ghost, and 
far more powerful than all the rest, who seem 
but jackals to provide for this roaring lion.” 
—(Weiss, ‘‘ Life of Parker,”’ Vol. LI, p. 470.) 

What is in the lines here in Parker is not so 
painful as what is between the lines. “God is 
a perfect creator,” writes Parker, “making all 
from a perfect motive, for a perfect purpose. 
The motive must be love; the purpose wel- 
fare. The perfect creator isa perfect provi- 
dence ; love becoming a universe of perfect 
welfare.’ —( Ibid, p. 471.) 

‘“‘Optimism is the religion of science.” 
“ Buery fall is a fall upward.”—(“‘ Discourse on 
Religion.’’) 

One feels, in reading Theodore Parker, that, what- 
ever we do, God isonour side. Carlyle isof a 
very different opinion, and is moved by no faith 
deeper than that the distinction between duty 
and its opposite is ‘‘quite infinite.” Place side 
by side this free-thinker, Carlyle, and that free- 
thinker, Parker, and ask which is the truer of 
the two to the deep intuitions of the soul? 
Contrast the seriousness of Buddha and the tone 
of this man of Massachusetts Bay! Compare 
Socrates and Plato, under the shade of the 
Acropolis, with this modern man, under the 
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phy; rooted well, indeed, in our soil at his 
time, but only a very imperfect growth as yct, 
and hardly risen above the ground when the at- 
tempt was made here to deny the existence of 
sin, and of its natural wages inthe universe, in 
the name of an intuitive philosophy, which as- 
serts precisely the opposite iu both cases. 

{Much applause. } 

Of course, gentlemen, you expect me not to 
skip the topic of the origin of evil, for, after 
all, the question which touches that theme 
quite as often as any other drives men into in- 
tellectual unrest, throwing some into atheism, 
some into a denial of the authority of Scrip- 
ture, some into various forms of a false, loose, 
unscholarly liberalism. 

What are the more important points which 
the use of the scientific method can make 
clear on this multiplex, fathomless theme of 
the origin of evil? 

1. There caunot be thought without a thinker. 

2. There is Thought in the universe. 

3. Therefore, there is a Thinker inthe uni- 
verse. 

4, But a thinkeris a person. to 

5. Therefore, there is a Personal Thinker in 
the universe. 

You will grant me, at least, what Descartes 
made the basis of his philosophy: ‘‘ Cogito, 
ergo sum.—I think ; therefore, I am.’? I know 
that I think ; and, therefore, I know that I am 
and that I am a person. Agassiz says in his 
‘* Essay on Classification’? that the universe 
“exhibits thought,” and that is not a very 
heterodox opinion! [Sensation.] You know 
with what magnificent logical, rhetorical, and 
moral power the massive Agassiz, in that best 
of his books, gathers up range after range of 
the operations of the vatural laws and closes 
every paragraph with this language: ‘‘These 
facts exhibit thought,” “these facts exhibit 
mind,’? and so on and on through a mass of 
intellectual scenery gigantic as his own Alps 
and as little likely to be pulverized! [Ap- 
plause.] When that man, in presence of the 
scientific world, bowed his head in silent pray- 
erinthe face of the audience at Penikese, he 
did it before a Person! What cared he for the 
lonely few sciolists who assume that there is 
no reason for holding their heads otherwise 
than erect in this universe? AsI contrast his 
mood and theirs, I think always of the old 
apologue of the heavy heads of wheat and 
light heads—the heavy heads always bend. 
[Laughter and much applause. ] 

You say that yon are sure youare a thinker, 
because you know thereis thoughtin you. J 
know there isa Thinker in the universe, because 
there is Thought in it, and there cannot be thought 
without a thinker. [Applause.] There cannot 
be ahere without athere. There cannot bea 
before without an after. Just so, in thenature 
of things, there cannot be a thought without a 
thinker. If we know there is thought in the 
universe, let us quit all doubt about a Divine 
Thinker. 

What! falling into anthropomorphism, are 
you? That is along word, but it means mak- 
ing God too much like man. Stern Ethan 
Allen, who made a speech once near Lake 
George, in a fort, the rains of which were part 
of my playground in earliest years, said in a 
book written to attack Christianity: ‘‘ There 
must be some resemblance between the divine 
nature and the human nature. I do know 
some things and God knows all things; and, 
therefore, in a few particulars there is resem- 
blance between man and God.’’—(‘“‘ Oracles of 
Reason.”’), Anthropomorphism, or thelikening 
of God to man, is not quite as bad as likening 
God to mere blind physical force ; is it? Most 
of those who are shyest of what is called an- 
thropomorphism are advocates of a theory 
which likens God to what? Tothe highest we 
know? Notatall. Tothe next tothe highest ? 
No. They liken him to one of the lowest 
things we know—to mere physical force, which 
has in itself no thought or will. Force, the 
unknown God, forsooth? No doubt He whom 
we dare not name is behind all force. But to 
take one of the lower manifestations of his 
power as that according to which we will de- 
scribe his whole nature is far more scandalous 

than to take the loftiest we know and to say 
that God, at least, is equal to that; and how 
much better neither man nor angel knows or 
ever will. [Applause.] Descartes wrote, 
in a passage closely following his famous 
aphorism, and which ought to be as famous as 
that: ‘‘I must have been brought into exist- 
ence by a Being at least as perfect as myself.” 
The Maker must be better than his work. ‘He 
must transcend in excellence my highest im- 
agination of perfection.” 

{is it anthropomorphism to say that there 
cannot be thought without a thinker, and that 
there is Thought, and that, therefore, there 
must be a Thinker in the universe? That isa 
necessary conclusion from self-evident, intui- 
tive, axiomatic truth. It is an inference as 
tremorless as the necessary conclusion that if 
there is a here thereis a there. So are we made 
that we cannot deny that if there is Thought 
in the universe there must bea Thinker. Gen- 


less as thig noon above our heads. Let us oc- 
cupy our privileges. Let our souls go out to 
Him who holds the infinities and eternities in 
his palm as the small dust of the balance. Let 
our thoughts, if possible, not faint asthey pass 
from the planet which he governs by his will, 
called gravitation, down to the winking of our 
eyelids, which the Asiatic proverb says are 
numbered, and who makes no mistake. This 
Thiuker, with omnipotence and omniscence re- 
vealed by his works, ought to beholy. His un- 
fathomable greatness raises the presumption of 
his holiness. 

But we are not left in doubt upon this theme, 
for special light is given in the universe 
wherever doubt would be the most dangerous. 

6. Every law is the method of action of some 
will. 

Having on previous occasions presented to 
you the proof of that proposition which ninety- 
five out of a hundred of the foremost names 
in physical science assert, need do now no 
more than recite the names of Dana, Agassiz, 
Carpenter, Faraday, Helmholtz, Wundt, and 
Lotze, in support of a truth which transfigures 
the universe. (See closing chapters of Carpen- 
ter’s “* Mental Physiology.’’) : 

7. There is in the universe an eternal law 
which makes for righteousness. 

Matthew Arnold is authority for that, al 
though his outlook on religious science and 
philosophy is much like a woman’s outlook on 
politics. [Much laughter and applause. ] 

8. The existence of that law is revealed in 
all outer experience or history. 

Even Matthew Arnold says that, if you wish 
to know that fire will burn, you can put your 
hand in it and obtain proof; and that you can 
in the same experimental way convince your- 
self that there is in history a power, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness. 

9. This law is revealed with vividness in the 
inner experience in all the natural operations 
of conscience. 

10. There is, therefore, in the universe a 
Holy Will. 

11. But a Holy Will can belong only to a Holy 
Person. 

12. But we know that the moral law is per- 
fect, for it requires invariably and uncondi- 
tionally what ought to be. 

A fathomless deep that word ought! An in- 
tuition of rightness and oughtness lies at the 
center of it. In every individual moral good 
is simply what ought to be, and moral evil what 
ought not to be, in the choices of the soulamong 
motives. 

13. The Maker must be more glorious than 
the thing made. 

14. The perfection of the moral law inhering in 
the nature of things proves the perfection of the 
Divine Nature. 

15. The perfection of the moral law is a self- 
evident, axiomatic, intuitive truth. 

16. All objections to the belief that God is per- 
fect are, therefore, shattered upon the incontroverti- 
ble fact of the perfection of the moral law. 

17. The perfection of the Divine Nature hay- 
ing been proved on the basis of axiomatic truth, 
it follows that the present system of the uni- 
verse is the best possible system, and tbat the 
present moral government of the world is the 
best possible moral government of the world. 

18. In all investigations concerning the origin of 
evil we must keep in the foreground the axiomat- 
ically demonstrated fact of the perfection of the 
Divine Nature. 

Gentlemen, there is no one here, deeply im- 
pressed with the duty of using intuition, in- 
stinct, syllogism, and experiment as tests of 
truth, who will not grant me the proposition 
that there is a perfect moral law in the uni- 
verse. Thereis no man here who grants me 
that proposition who can analyze it in the light 
of self-evident truth and not find himself 
obliged to admit that, as there is a perfect moral 
law, there must be a perfect moral lawgiver. 
You will allow me, in view of discussions which 
have preceded the present one in this lecture- 
ship, to use from this poiut onward the in- 
controvertible deliverance of the intuitional 
philosophy, that the existence in the nature of 
things of a perfect moral law implies the existence 
in the universe of a Holy Will, which will can be- 
long only to a Perfect Person. 

The perfection of the Divine Nature having 
been proved from the perfection of the moral 
law, what inferences follow as to the origin of 
evil? 

1. It is a self-evident or intuitive truth that 
sin exists in this world. 

2, God is perfect. 

3. Why did God permit sin to exist ? 

4. Of the many answers to this question all are, 
perhaps, conjectures.» 

Take up Kant and read his discussion of 
“Religion Inside the Range of Mere Reason,”’ 
and you will find him concluding that the mor- 
al law itself, which he regarded as the sublim- 
est thing known to man, cannot be quite ex- 
plained to the human understanding. We 
know that this law has unconditioned author- 
ity; and yet, if we try to go behind its uncon- 
ditional ‘‘categorical imperative ” ‘Thou 





tlemen, let_us rejoice with a gladness fathom- 


oughtest’’ and “Thou shalt,” we find our- 


selves stopped by something beyond our com- 
prehension, although not behind our appre- 
hension. Just so Julius Miiller, discussing 
the topic of the origin of evil, quotes this lan- 
guage of Kant’s, and says that the student of 
religious science need not be ashamed to say 
that the origin of evil is involved in much 
mystery.—(Miiller, ‘‘ Doctrine of Sin,’’ Vol. ii, p. 
172.) Although we can know some things, we 
do not pretend to know all things concerning 
it. We may make many conjectures concerning 
it. We may say that it arises in the abuse of 
the free will. But what led to that abuse of 
free will? The very arbitrariness of will when 
it chooses evil—was that the cause of the abuse 
of free will by itself? Miller, you will remem- 
ber, teaches explicitly, as Kant did implicitly, 
that the origin of evil is to be referred back to 
an extra-temporal existence, where conditions 
unknown to man brought about the first sin. 
He would account for the origin of evil not 
by what we see in this world, but by what 
may have occurred in some state of existence 
before this, and in which man was implicated 
as a personality. Iam not adopting that por- 
tion of Julius Miiller’s scheme of thought. 
Many of the deepest students of this theme 
affirm that we cannot explaio the origin of evil 
without going back to a state of existence pre- 
vious to this. 

5. Even among conjectures there may be a 
great choice. 

6. Is sin permitted as a dragooning process, 
to eventuate in good at last? 

No; for then sin ought to be, and conscience 
affirms that it ought not to be. 

Is sin the necessary means of the greatest 
good? 

No; for the same reason. 

Has all sin an ultimately benefical effect, or 
is every fall a fall upward ? 

No ; for, if this be the case, there is reason to 
doubt whether God is perfectly benevolent. 

Let us suppose that there stands on the right 
here in the universe a marble staircase, and on 
the left a staircase of red-hot iron. Let both 
ascend to the same hight—namely,to a uni- 
verse from which all sin shall be eliminated. 
You go up by the marble staircase; you reach 
that stage—a universe in which there is no sin. 
You go up by the red-hot iron staircase; you 
reach the same stage—a universe in which 
there is no sin. I beg you to be cautious now 
and here, lest you be misled. I warn you that 
just here is the place where you will think I 
was too rapid,and that you did not quite 
know what you admitted. You say that all 
penalty for sin has a remedial tendency, and 
that ultimately we shall reach a state in which 
there will be no evilin the universe. Men are 
going up the red-hot iron staircase. This rep- 
resents the path of their suffering for sin. U)- 
timately, however, this staircase, you say, will 
bring all who go up it into freedom from all 
sin. 

Be mercilessly clear. Could not God take 
men up the marble staircase to that same 
hight? ‘Yes,’’yousay. “He is omnipotent, 
omnuiscient.’’ Do you admit that? Immense 
consequences turn on your being clear just 
here. God might take men up the marble 
staircase, which .represents the path of holy 
free choice and freedom from the penalties of 
sin. A universe free from sin is what you wish 
to reach. Men may be takenup this marble 
staircase to that hight; or they may be taken 
up the red-hot iron staircase of suffering to the 
same hight. 

L affirm that your theory of evil is dishonor- 
able to God; for we do know that men are go- 
ing up onthe fiery staircase. They are suffer- 
ing remorse ; they are filled with anguish ; and 
the outcome of all that suffering is to be only 
the attaining of a hight which God, according 
to your theory, might have raised them with- 
out any suffering atall. Therefore, here are use- 
less pains. He who inflicts them cannot be su- 
premely benevolent. You might attain the plat- 
form which represents the absence of sin from 
the universe by that marble staircase. You are 
attaining it by the red-hot iron staircase. Why 
does he permit men to ascend to that hight by 
pain, when they might ascend to the same hight 
without pain? Jf hehas no motive in that red- 
hot iron staircase except to take men up, why does 
he not take men up by the coldmarble? He is not 
taking men up by the cold marble; heis tak- 
ing them up the other way. Butif, as you say, 
he has no motive but to take men up; if, as 
Theodore Parker said, every fall is a fall up- 
ward, how are you to prove the Divine benevo- 
lence, face to face with his preference for that 
staircase, when he might have chosen the 
other. 

Assuredly, the theory that all evil is a 
dragooning process, and that evil is the neces- 
sary means to the greatest good, not only is 
false to the intuitions which declare that evil 
ought not to be, but is in conflict with the 
truth that God is perfect. You cannot make it 
clear that God is perfect if every fall is a fall 
upward, for men hight go up the marble stair- 
case, whereas they do go up by the red-hot 
iron. There is some other reason for the red-hot 





iron than to take menjup. 





The theory that every fall is a fall upward 
dishonors God. I know not but that billions 
of times more spirits go up the marble stair- 
case than up the red-hot staircase ; but, if bil- 
lions and billiorfs do go that way, why could 
not you or I go that way? 

It is inadmissible to assert that a benevolent Being 
chooses to subject his creatures to extreme pain, and 
attains by that means nothing that he might not 
attain without pain. 

What answer does religious science give to 
the question as to the origin of evil? On 
this theme there are two strategic questions: 

1, Can God prevent sin in a moral system ? 

2. Can God prevent sin in the best moral sys- 
tem ? 

Go to New Haven, and from the pupils of one 
of the profoundest and most original of New 
England theologians, Dr. N. W. Taylor, you 
will find authority for answering these ques- 
tions in this way: 

1. ‘*Can God prevent sin in amoral system?” 
** We do not know that he can.”’ 

2. ‘Can God prevent sin in the best moral 
system ?”’ ‘‘*No.”” ‘*How do you know ?” 
“Because he has not prevented it.” [Ap- 
plause.| (See Taylor’s ‘‘ Moral Government.’’) 

Go to Andover, and ask these questions, and 
you will find them answered in this way: 

1. ‘*Can God prevent sin in a moral system ?”’ 
“‘Yes.’’? ‘*How do you know?’’ ‘ Because he 
that can create can do anything that is an ob- 
ject of power. God can do anything that does 
not involve self-contradiction. He cannot 
deny himself ; but we must suppose that a sys- 
tem of living beings, all with free wills, might 
be so influenced by motives as to retain their 
free will and yet not sin. God can prevent 
sin in a moral system.”’ 

““Can God prevent sin in the best moral sys- 
tem?’ “Perhaps not.” ‘“‘ How do you know?” 
“ Becaure he has not prevented it.” 

The Divine Perfection is proved by the perfection 
of the moraliaw. Sin exists. There is no conelu- 
sion possible except that sin cannot be prevented 
wisely. 

What are some of the reasons why, possibly, 
a perfect God cannot wisely prevent sin in the 
best moral system ? 

1. In the nature of things, there cannot be an 
upper without an under, a right without a left, 
a before without an after, a good without at 
least the possibility of evil. 

2. In thenature of things, the gift of free agency 
carries with it the possibility that the wrong, as well 
as the right, may be chosen, 

3. In the nature of things, a created being 
must be a finite being. 

In the nature of things, a finite is an imper- 
fect being. In the nature of things, there witi be 
the possibility of less than absolutely perfect action 
in every less than absolutely perfect agent. Man is 
such an agent. 

Julius Miiller and Tholuck, in their earlier 
years, were wont to fall into long conversations 
upon the origin of evil; and they at last fas- 
tened upon Leibnitz’s great thought—that the 
necessary limitations of power and wisdom in 
all finite beings leave open a possibility to evil. 
Do not think Leibnitz asserted that the limita- 
tion of the finite creature makes evil necessary. 
He asserts only that it makes evil possible. I 
know that I am here not following the author- 
ity of Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, who asserts 
that Leibnitz makes evil a necessity in the uni- 
verse. He does not,if Julius Miller under- 
stands him ; and, if some readings of the ‘‘ The. 
odicee’’ proves anything to me, Leibnitz means 
to assert only that the possibility of evil inheres 
in the very nature of things. If there is to be a 
created being brought into existence, that cre- 
ated being must be finite ; and, as such, must be 
to acertain extent an imperfect being, and so 
may, not must, fall into sin, While the possibil- 
ity of sin arises thus from the necessary limita- 
tion of the wisdom and power of created be- 
ings, the fact of tin, according to Leibnitz, 
comes from abuse of free will.—(See Miiller, 
“Doctrine of Sin,’’ Vol. I, p. 276.) 

4, It may be that God cannot prevent sin if 
he deals with finite creatures according to what 
is due to himself. 

5. It may be better to allow free agents to 
struggle with sin, and thus growin the vigor 
of virtue, than to preserve them from such 
struggle, and thus allow them to remain weak. 

But, my friends, let us rejoice that, after 
proving the divine perfection, we know enough 
for our peace as to the origin of evil. It is not 
at all necessary to establish the soundness of 
any of these conjectures, for none of them are 
needed to prove that God is perfect. 

In the heavens of the soul there ride un- 
quenchable constellations, which assert that we 
alone are to blame if we do what conscience 
says we ought not to do. We are just as sure 
of the fact that we, and only we, are to blame 
when we do what conscience pronounces wrong 
as we are of ourown existence. Our demerit is 
a self-evident fact. All men take such guilt for 
granted. We know that we are responsible as 
surely as we all know that we have the power of 
choice. We know both facts from intuition. 
Our existence we know only by intuition, and 
by that same axiomatic evidence we know our 
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freedom. How does sin originatein us? By a 
bad free choice. Just so it originated in the 
universe. But God brought us into existence. 
Yes, and he maintains us in existence. Very 
well; but the axioms of self-evident truth 
prove that he has given to us free will. The 
ocean floats the piratical vessels, the sea breeze 
fills the sails of the pirate; but neither the 
ocean nor the sea-breeze is to blame for piracies. 
[Great applause.]—T7he Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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[THE Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, gave 
Feb. 9th the eighth and last of his course 
of lectures on Preaching, before the the- 
ological students at New Haven, a report of 
which, prepared for Tot INDEPENDENT, is 
given below. | 


THERE is one power which lies at the bottom 
of all success in preaching; its influence is es- 
sential everywhere; without its presence we 
cannot imagine a man as making a minister of 
the Gospel in the largestsense. Itis that char- 
acter which belongs to all, and is able to influ- 
ence the whole life as one general, pervading 
motive; and it can also bear upon each particu- 
laraction with peculiar force. Under its com- 
pulsion a man becomes a preacher, and every 
sermon he preaches is more or less shaped by 
its presence. That power is the value of the 
human soul felt by the preacher, furnishing the 
motive and inspiration of all his work. The 
power of that motive has been assumed in all 
that I have had the pleasure to say to you; but 
itseems to me to be 80 supremely important, 
the ministry which is full of itis so rich, the 
ministry which lacks it is so very poor, that I 
thought that this last lecture this day should 
be given to a consideration of that mainspriog 
which lies coiled up amid the complicated 
machinery of the ministry: the realized value of 
the human soul. AS ministers we get our 
strongest impressions if we look at the minsis- 
try of Jesus. There are many accounts of his 
wondrous work; but he has put his hand upon 
the central point of Christ’s power who holds 
up before us the intense value which the 
Saviour set upon the souls for which he lived 
and died. It shines in everything he under- 
takes and says; it gleams from his eyes when 
they are brightest and saddest. It is the in- 
spiration at once of his divinity and his iacar- 
nation. It has made those few people on 
whom it chanced to fall and from whose his- 
tory it found its reflection—the men and wo- 
men who represented humanity about Jesus in 
Palestine, Nicodemus and John and Peter, the 
Pharisees, the Magdalen, the woman of 
Samaria, and all the rest—luminous forever 
with its light. And that power still continues 
wherever the same value of the human soul is 
present. If we could.see how precious the hu- 
man soul is as Christ saw it, our ministry would 
approach the effectiveness of Christ’s. Saida 
parishioner to his pastor, once: ‘“‘I cannot un- 
derstand why you should care enough for me 
to take ajl this trouble and labor with me, as if 
you really cared for my soul.’? Ah! that is 
the power every man must feel. It inspires 
the preacher and the hearer. It is the 
strength in the arm that strikes, and it is 
the tenderness in the rock that receives 
She blow. The other motives for the 
minister’s work seem to me to stand 
around this great central motive as the staff 
officers stand about the general. They need 
him, they execute his will; but heis not de- 
pendent upon them, as they are upon him. 
Any one one of them might fal] away, and he 
could fight the battle out without him. The 
power of the battle lies in him. If he falls, 
all the cause is ruined. So stand the subor- 
dinate motives of the ministry to the com- 
mauding motive—the realized power of the human 
soul, Pleasufe of work; delight in the exer- 
cise of power; love of God’s truth; love of 
study; gratification in feeling our life touch 
another life; the perception of order; love of 
regular movement ; insight into the lives and 
ways of men; lastly, the pleasure in seeing right 
ideas replace wrong ideas, anywhere and every- 
where, independent of any regard for the in- 
terest of the persons in whom it takes place— 
these are the noble members of the staff of the 
great General. But there are some ignoble 
ones, which are of little service to him, such 
as emulation, love of fame, pride, selfish en- 
jioyment, congenial society, ete. I will not 
lwell onthese. The others are the real staff of 

general, How the motive which they 
erve towers above them all! Inits service 
tatwhich is abstract in itself comes into act- 
,alcoutact with men No abstract truth has 
shown its full power until it has given its full 
power the open essential relations which be_ 
long to it with human nature. Itis the great 
orivilege of the ministry, I think, that it is 
kept in constant contact with mankind. Man 





in his mystery and wonderfulness is more full 
of suggestions of God than any abstract truth 
of physical nature ever can be. And so the 
true preacher, in spite of his imperfections, 
has in man a chance to know more of God 
than any speculative philosophy that ever exist- 
ed might reveal to him. This brings us to the 
idea of the naturalness of the religion which we 
preach. Consider what you preach week after 
week to the men and women who come to hear 
you. You tell them of the birth and life and 
death of Jesus Christ. You take that wonder- 
ful life, and the mysterious sacrifice of God, 
and you bind all this to theirlives. You tell 
them that in a true sense all this was certainly 
for them. Ido not know what you are made 
of if, sometimes, as you preach, there does not 
come into your minds a certain sort of incon- 
gruity between this people and you. You 
know your own life; you know something of 
the lives they live to whom you preach. You 
look into their faces as you preach to them, 
and you think: Where is the end worthy 
of all this ministry of Christ? What was it all 
for? Is it poszible that all this once took place 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, as a pre- 
paratory power in the world, merely that these 
machines might run a little truer? That 
which men sometimes seem to make the pur- 
pose of it all is too utterly unworthy. The en- 
gine is too coarse to have so fine a fire under it. 
You must see something deeper. You must 
discern in all these men and women some in- 
herent preciousness, fot which even the Incar- 
nation and Calvary are not too great; but it is 
impossible that you should keep them forever 
in those stupendous verities which Bethlehem 
and Calvary offerto us. ‘‘Think of the thun- 
ders of Sinai to beings such as these,’ said a 
friend to me, speaking of two dwarfs who are 
now being exhibited in Boston. Their little- 
ness seemed to emphasize the incongruity of 
the whole thought of intercourse between such 
men and such a God. Some source of fire from 
which these timid sparks came, some special 
peculiar education and perfection to which 
each of them must attain, must be borne before 
you as you look at them, and then the princi- 
ples of your theology shall not drift into un- 
reality by your intercourse withthem. The 
best thing in a minister’s life is the mutual 
action of his work and faith upon one another; 
his experience of the deeper value of the 
human soul making the wonders of his faith 
more remarkable, and the truths of his faith 
always revealing to him a deeper and deeper 
value of the human soul. I think no one can 
preach with the best power whois not possessed 
with a sense of the mysteriousuess of the hu- 
man life ne preaches to. It may seem alto- 
gether indefinite; but he must see in each new 
person something original and new that be- 
longs to his whole conception of humanity as 
the child of God. It must not bea mere in- 
spiration of his—the mere attributing to some 
lives a certain righteousness which is found in 
them and ignored in others. He must see it in 
all men simply as men, from the way in which 
be values their essential humanity. He must 
feel the mysterious spontaneity of the lives he 
takes into his teaching. He must be a careful 
student of the liveshe trains. He must not be 
like the ferryman who takes the people across 
day after day by the same road, never even 
asking them what their names are or to what 
class they belong. He must count himself like 
a tutor of a family of princes, who with care 
studies all their several dispositions, fitting 
each royal personage for the special kingdom 
over which each is to rule. 

Here is where the preacher and the poet touch. 
Every true preacher must be a poet—at least, in 
so far as to see behind all the imperfections of 
men a certain ideal manhood, from which they 
never had been wholly separated, which under- 
lies the life and lends its character to the 
blurred and broken characters of every one. 
The deep belief in the Incarnation, in the 
Divine Son of Man makes poets of us all. It is 
very interesting to seein how many ministers 
the hopefulness of this ideal, poetic view of 
life overcomes the tendencies of their natural 
temperament to discouragement and disease. 
It is this power which makes ministers, on the 
whole, the most hopeful class of men in the 
world. ‘They are always standing where, if 
they will, they listen for the bell that rings in 
the Christ that is to be. Ihave seen ministers 
who tried to assume the hopelessness of a 
world-worn spirit, so that other men might not 
call them childish. And I have seen other 
men disappointed -when they did not find in 
them the childlike hope and trust which they 
expected. There are pleasures in all our work, 
as I have recounted to you; but they are toa 
certain extent dependent upon circumstances. 
The parish uproar which reveals the reality of 
life may scatter some of them; poverty may 
rob you of others; but the mere pleasure of 
dealing with men as men isa valuable thing, 
and for this no peculiar circumstances are 
needed. Wherever men are you can find that 
pleasure. None but Robinson Crusoe is shut 
out fromit, and even to him the man Friday 
is sure to come. Herein lies the: real fellow- 





ship with ministers. There are no fellow- 
workers who come so close together as fellow- 
workers in the ministry of the Gospel. Their 
companionship, as a class, is such that they 
must know the truth of the essential value of 
the human soul. A preacher comes to me 
from the furthest point in Africa—no, from a 
place more distant than any place in Africa— 
from a church of another denominvation in the 
next street ; and it depends on the power of 
our preaching how we come together. If we 
are both given to machineries, then we talk to- 
gether, however pleasantly, over our fences, 
and we shake hands, however cordially, only 
over the slats. If we both know the real value 
of the human soul, we understand each other 
immediately. The different methods of our 
work, instead of keeping us apart, bring us 
together. Andthe means is full of the pur- 
pose for which it is used. The fences are 
turned into bridges. Certain, Christian union, 
when it comes, must come thus. It must 
come from the development in all preach- 
ers, of all kinds, of the same value for 
man in Christ in his incaraation, which 
buries far beneath different forms and 
flies far above them. It may be given to 
some people in these days to take direct steps 
toward organic union. I bid them God speed. 
But, if that is not our task, let us rejoice in what 
we are doing as much as they for the Millen- 
nium ; for, by whatever name we are called, we 
are doing what we can to make strong that 
sense of the value of the human soul which by 
its very nature is universal and cannot be par- 
tial. Here is where a zealous partisan, who is 
at the same time an earnest Christian, has often 
worked a great deal betterthan he knows. Like 
the zealous farmer who brings a stream of 
water into his field, in order that he may make 
it richer than his neighbor's field; but the 
stream is too strong and generous for him and 
will not be limited by his selfish intentions. It 
swells and strengthens, until at last it has 
swept away the wall and has watered the alien 
acres on the other side. As it is the deepest, so 
it is the longest power and privilege of the min- 
ister. The veteran preacher keeps the enjoy- 
ment and the practice of his work later in life 
than a veteran in almost any other occupation. 
It always seems to me to be a proof of the 
great excellency of our calling. It shows bet- 
ter and better as it grows older. A celebrated 
French painter said: ‘‘ The end of the day is the 
proof of the picture.”? He meant that the 
twilight hour, when there was not light enough 
to distinguish details, is the most favorable 
time to judge of the picture as a whole and 
know whether it is good for anything. So it is 
with the ministry. When the glare of sudden 


_ notoriety is softened into darkness, then, for- 


gotten by mankind, the light of the pure judg- 
ment of God that has been lying behind it all 
the time comes out, and the old preacher, who 
has ceased to care whether men praise him or 
blame him, or whether they attach to him suc- 
cess or failure, preaches on from a pure sense 
of how precious the soul of man is, and from a 
pure desire to serve God in that which is worthy 
of his service, before he goes. 

In enumerating the qualities of the preacher 
from the value of the soul of man, courage is one 
of its most necessary results. The patriot who 
really appreciates the valuable principles of his 
nation’s life is he who most intrepidly rebukes 
the nation’s popularcorruption. Christ was all 
the more independent of men’s rebukes be- 
cause of his love for men and his complete con- 
secration to their needs. There are three 
stages in this matter: first, a flippant disregard, 
which thinks the people are only made to take 
what the preacher chooses to give—they minis- 
ter to his support ; second, a servile subservien- 
cy, which tries to blow whichever way the vane 
points ; third, a deep respect, which seems to 
realize what the people are capable of. You 
see them all three in the way in which parents 
treat their children. Believe me, the last stage 
is the only true independence, the only one that 
is worth while to seek or that a man has any 
right to seek. 

Mrs. Kemble says of her first night of going 
on the stage: She stood almost ready to faint 
for fright, waiting for her turn to go on, when 
a friend of her father’s said to her: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the cabbage heads.’’ And so, encouraged, 
she went on despising them, and succeeded. 

It was encouragement for an actor; but a 
preacher could not possibly get his encourage- 
ment so. The more you find out the true na- 
ture of your people, the more amiable you will 
be both in your estimation and theirs to set 
yourself against despising them. There is the 
fountain of your independence. And here, 
too, is the power of simplicity and absolute 
reality. All forced ornament of doctrinal 
fanaticism must disappear M the absorbing 
presence of the value of the souls of men. 
Conscience and taste, when both are pure, will 
always coincide. The man whose eye is set 
upon the souls of men, whose heart burns with 


- a desire to serve them, chooses with an almost 


unerring instinct what figure will set the truth 
most convincingly before them, what form of 
appeal will bring it most closely to their slug- 





gish souls. He takes them and rejects eyery 


other. 

The mere unwarlike citizen who goes on a 
march through the Tower of London, admiring 
the array of armor, praises that which he 
chooses to call beautiful. But the soldier, 


marching through the same halls, with a~ 


soldier’s instincts, thinks no armor beautiful 
that will not kill the enemy and protect the man 
who wears it. That is the final principle of all 
right choice. The sermon is to be sacrificed 
always to the soul; the system of work always 
to the purpose of work. It strikes at the root 
of all clerical fastidiousness, or tyranny, or 
order. This in the sermon islikea strong thrill 
of electricity sent through the building, which 
we can imagine as shaking off everything un- 
real—the carving stuck above the door and the 
veneer pasted on its surface. It is wonderful 
how the ornament of the sermon declares its 
true taste. Some of it is like the sculpture on 
the old cathedral, which, however rude, is 
meant to tell a story; the rest is like the carv- 
ings on your house-fronts, meant merely to 
look pretty, and so fails of even that. Orna- 
ment cannot he applied to a sermon as it is to 
an essay or poem. It goes deeper. The value 
of the human soul must save the preacher from 
a narrow treatment of the soulsin hiscare. If 
he values that more than any theory of hisown 
about how souls are to be treated, he will be 
brought to try to lead them to obedience to 
God. 

The esthetic theorist values self-sacrifice for 
its own sake. The theorist of self-indulgence 
says: ‘‘Pain is a curse. Shun pain and take 
whatis pleasant.’”?’ The man who thinksof the 
value of the human soul says: ‘‘ Not enjoy - 
ment and not sorrow; but the meeting of the 
will of God and your soul, whatever it may 
bring.”” There is a difference between suffer- 
ing and pain always. Pain is simply acci- 
dental ; suffering is something essential. It is 
right that we should accept as our lot whatever 
God sends us, whether it be agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. The Greek and Latin words which 
correspond to our word suffering were often 
used of suffering either pleasant or unpleasant 
things. 

Here belongs a word about that quality for 
practical preaching of which we hear so much, 
It, too, is touched by am understanding of the 
value of the human soul. There is no cry 
which it is so right for you to meet—superficial 
though it is—as the ery for ‘‘ practical” preach- 
ing. There is something peculiar in the way 
in which the appeal is made. ‘‘ We do not like 
fine-spun discourses.’”? And the helplessness 
with which they tell us what they want—“ Give 
us something practical. Give us some rules as 
to how we shall behave and dress and vote 
and what we shall do’’—you will find that cry 
when you come into your parish. If a man 
says “Cure me. Iam sick,’ the wise physician 
does not disregard the complaint ; but he does 
not bid the patient prescribe a cure. Give 
them rules about household life, by going seri- 
ously to work to make practical to them what 
they think is unpractical. If you can make 
them think of Jesus and the personality of the 
Holy Spirit as real motives, as the centers of 
their lives, you are, and they will see it, a 
practical preacher. He is a better practicat 
engineer who builds a fire under the boiler than 
he who pulls the heavy cranks by the poor 
spasmodic motions of his hands. Let me 
speak aword about the great danger which 
besets the power of which I speak. We 
should be led to judge of the truth by thinking 
what might be its effects on the soul to which 
we are preaching. A great deal of half-belief 
comes from men insisting on believing and 
having other people believe certain truths, not 
because they are demonstrated to be true, but 
because in the present state of things it seems 
to them as if it would be dangerous to give 
those truths up. This is the way in which one 
man clings to the idea of special inspitation, 
another to the special theory of atonement, 
another to the resurrection and the everlasting 
life, another to the idea of the Church’s au- 
thority, and so on. It is a very dangerous 
danger. It is filled with a certain spirit of 
superstition. {[t dreads mistake in truth more 
than the deadness of truth. It is more afraid 
of disease than death. The wisest and truest 
men of every sort in every age have found this 
danger... Thereis nothing that one should say 
to our ministers more than this : ‘‘ Never sacri- 
fice your honor for truth to your desire for use- 
fulness. Say nothing that you do not think is 
true, because it might be acceptable to some 
mind or other. Keep back nothing that is true, 
because you think it might hurt some one’s 
faith.’? Who are you that mixeth your Father’s 
cup with error, because you think that some soul 
to whom you give it cannot bear it in the purity 
of its unmixed truth? He issayed from one of 
the greavest temptations of the ministry who 
goes into the work with a clear understanding 
and certainty that truth is always strong, no 
matter how weak and dangerous it looks ; and 
that falsehood is always weak, no matter how 
strong and helpful it may seem. If we bear 
this danger in our mind, then the value for our 
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immortal souls will help us to avoid many false 
standards and.zive us interest in many people 
whom otherwise we find uninteresting. There 
is a tendency in many ministers, whose dispo- 
sition is to follow truth rather than men, to let 
themselves be drawn into the fellowship of 
those whose views of truth are like their own. 
I think it is a wonder to many people and to 
ministers how one man who has a parish can 
be interested in people of such various kinds 
and lives. A good many persons, and even 
clergymen, think it is impossible ; and that the 
appearance of it is a pretense, necessary in 
order to keep up the parish feeling. It is not 
so. No man ever did it year after year suc- 
cessfully asa pretense. It is the great sense of 
the value of the human soul individualized 
upon this special man’s soul committed to our 
care. As a man sees all the natures of pre- 
cious stones represented and emphasized in 
the diamonds he wears upon his finger ; rather, 
as the magistrate sees all the dignity of the law 
in the settlement of the petty quarrel that 
is brought into his court. The conception of 
the value of humanity must uot be restricted 
to one’s parishioners, otherwise abstract rela- 
tion softens into personal fondness. There is a 
ministry which preaches to classes—now to the 
aged, now to the young, now to the fainting, 
now to the awakening, now to the indifferent ; 
but their general humanity, their personal in- 
stinct is lost in such a foolish, arbitrary classi- 
fication. And there is a ministry which, be- 
ginning with the sacredness of man, counts all 
men sacred, and touches the lives of strong 
men and little children, of women and boys 
and girls, pointing people to ideal lives, It 
comes to saints and sinners as the rain and the 
dew come to the oak tree and the violet. I 
have not time to dwell upon the help for this 
danger. It is the great power by which our 
own souls must grow. It is the ministry of the 
people to the preacher, which is even greater 


than the ministry of the preacher to the people. 
The relations between a pastor and his parish 


are not right if the pastor’s work has all been 
on one side; and when he leaves them he is 
not 2 man full of gratitude for what they have 
done for him. The pastor who is insensible to 
this cannot do the best good to his people. 
The sort of help the minister gets from his peo- 
ple, to whose souls he preaches, is the direct 
complement of the good he gets from his study. 
He needs them both. The growivg minister 
changes his views of truth in his study; but in 
his parish he enlarges his views of truth. And 
an enlargement of view is always a larger sign 
of life than a change of view. It comes to 
be a very clear distinction. Ican count many 
opinions changed since I becamea minister. I 
hope the newer are better than the older; but 
greater than these I count the deepening con- 
victions which have come from the long years 
of dealings with men’s souls. I am sure, if I 
could compare experiences with many another 
preacher of our times, I should find the same 
convictions grown strong in him in his ministry 


to souls. Do you care to know some convic- 
tions and what they are? In one word, they 
are these: Truth and destiny for man are essen- 


tial, and not arbitrary. Christianity is personal— 
the knowledge and service of Christ. Salvation is 
positive, and not negative. But I must not linger 
to unfold to you my convictions of every day. 
I am sure the influence by which they have 
been clarified and strengthened has been the 
occupation which has both demanded and cul- 
tivated the value forthe souls of men. As to 
the nature of this value for men’s souls, notice, 
I beg you, it is something more than a mere 
sense of the danger of the human soul. It is 
something a great deal more positive than that 
—a distinct estimate put upon man’s spiritual 
nature, in view of his essential possibilities, 
The danger in which that stands emphasizes 
the value we put upon it. We are always apt 
to let our anxiety for the salvation of souls 
degenerate into mere pity for the suffer- 
ing into which souls may be brought 
by sin; and the result of all that is that if we 
think a soul is saved and will net be punished 
we are satisfied. And that rescue has monope- 
lized our affection and crowded it out of the 
way. I kvow how earnestly the danger and 
rescue always appear. I know “ Christ came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance,”’ and ‘‘ He was called Jesus because he 
should save his people from their sins.”” The 
larger and deeper value of the human soul, I 
think, is seen iv all the sermons of the great 
preachers. Itis not the pity for their danger 
that inspires them to plead with men. It is a 
deep sense of how precious is the thing itself ; 
it is a glowing vision of how beautiful the 
soul of man may be if thoroughly purified and 
possessed with the love of God, opening free 
channels to his power. This leads us to the 
question: How far the characteristics of our 
time have made iteasier or harder for men 
to win this value of the human soul, which 
lies at the bottom of all power in preaching. 
It has two prominent features springing up in 
it. The one is aspirit of philanthropy which 
makes it hard to realize to-day the spiritual 
yalue of the human soul ; the second is a spirit 
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of philanthropy which prevails, which cares 


material for man’s well-being, and is always 
disposed to treat the individual as subservient 
to the interests of the man. The general re- 
sult is one of which there can be no doubt. I 
rejoice that you and I arecalled upon to preach 
in such a time, when it is comparatively hard 
to feel man’s worth as a spiritual being, capa- 
ble of union with God and of being made into 
a likeness with the All-holy Father. It is bard 
for us to recognize this quality as we begin to 
preach. There are some words of Faraday’s, 
written when he was only twenty-one years 
old, before his brilliant scientific career: ‘I 
would rather engage the good opinion of one 
moral philosopher who comes up to his pre- 
cepts than the tenderness of fifty natural phi- 
losophers.”” And some words at sixty-four, 
when he was a premature old man, crowned 
with all the honors of scientific fame: ‘‘I have 
something to write, although it is not philoso- 
phy, for 1 think affection will outlast philoso- 
phy. Were it not so, I should feel I were really 
become an outworn, worthless thing.” Both 
sentences are characteristic of his wise and 
simple life. What are the methods that one 
who knows the importance must use to know 
the value of the human soul? I offer two or 
three suggestions: First, before a man can 
value the souls of other men, he must learn to 
value his own soul; and a man learns to value 
bis own soul only as he is conscious of the 
solemn touches of the Spirit of the Lord upon 
it. Ah! my friends, here is the real reason why 
he who preaches to the wants of others must 
have himself a want in life. If he has 
learned that God loves him, having felt in 
mauy a silent hour and many a tumultuous 
crisis the pressure of God’s hand, full of care 
and wisdom, he may go out and look over his 
pulpit, knowing that behind every one of those 
faces into which he looks there isa soul for 
which God cares with the same thoughtful- 
ness. [n his closet he has first seen the light 
which from his closet he carries forth and 
gives to his congregation illuminated in all its 
wondrous colors. Personal consciousness of 
the power to be pure and holy in Christ re- 
veals to us the possib lity of brother-man. I 
know that sometimes there have been men 
who, living diss lute lives themselves, preached 
God’s salvation to their fellow-men. But who 
shall not say that they did it from a hideous 
sense of their own foulness and unfaithful- 
ness? More generally we may say that preach- 
ing of an uninspired man cannot have spiritual 
power. We may talk as we will about the 
preachers being only an instrument in the 
hand of God. No wise master-builder takes 
an ax that has its edge all battered to carve 
the delicate foliage of the capital. Such is 
the source of this true fountain of the preach- 
er's power. The preacher's view of all theol- 
ogy ought to be colored and filled with a trie 
consciousness of the value of the soul to 
which it preaches. The Incarnation reveals 
the essential dignity of that union into which 
the Deity could so marvelously enter. The re- 
mission bears witness to him not merely of 
the unspeakable love, but of that knowledge 
of man which saw the value underneath the 
sin, and knew the jewel was worth cleaning. 
Calvary showed the preciousness of the human 
soul made tragically manifest by the Divine 
sacrifice. These are not new or different 
truths which the preacher feels. They are the 
same old truths that have been held up 
through the ages; only they turn to him when 
he becomes a preacher, and they speak to him 
these words: ‘‘Man’s soul is mysteriously and 
wonderfully precious; worthy and capable of 
the most costly care of God ; worthy and capa- 
ble, therefcre, of all thy life and living power, 
O servant of God!”’ 

There is no one truth that does not bear this 
truth. I beg you to take this for yourself more 
and more. It is the wayin which you hold the 
truth of God by the power which the truth of 
God has to fill you with honor for the spiritual 
life of men. A Saviour who despised the souls 
he came to save could never have given the 
salvation he gave. The disciples, Herod, Pi- 
late, the young man, all the men and women 
with whom his life came in contact shine on 
the Gospel pages as examples of the precious- 
ness of the human soul. There was nothing 
that He knew of God that did not make his 
Father’s children precious tohim. We see it 
in the lofty and tender courtesy of Jesus. 
How often do we see ministers with manners 
of proud disdain, conscious of their own im- 
portance, with a feeble affection toward un- 
worthy mankind ! What they need is just that 
noble unity of dignity and gentleness which 
came to Jesus from the divine insight into the 
value of the human soul, and which made the 
perfect courtesy of the Saviour. 

Let me mention in one word another very 
rich source from which the knowledge of this 
value comes. For it is from work for the soul 
that we learn best what the soul is worth. If 
in your ministry the souls committed to your 
care grow dull, and you doubt whether they 
are in sympathy with you, go and work for 





them, and they will soon grow bright. Ge and 
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try to save a soul, and you will see how capa- 
ble it is of the most complete salvation. 
Not by talking to it, but by serving it, 
will you know the preciousness of it. So, 
as the father learns the value of his child, the 
teacher of his scholar, the patriot of his na- 
tive land, the Christian minister learns the 
value of the souls for which his Master lived 
and died. And if you ask me whether this 
theory I have stated is, indeed, true in fact— 
whether in daily work for souls, year after 
year, a minister comes to see in those souls 
glimpses of such value as will not only justify 
him for all the work he can do, but make his 
work part of the perfect work of Jesus, I 
acswer, certainly and uuhesitatingly: ‘‘ Yes.” 
And thus, year by year, the minister sees more 
deeply how wholly worthy of the iofinite care 
that he can give it is the human soul for which 
he works. 

Ido not know how I can better close my 
lectures to you than with thattestimony. May 
you find it true in your own experience. May 
the souls of men be always more and more 
precious to you as you come more and more 
close to Christ and see them more and more 
perfectly,as he does. I can ask no better 
blessing on your ministry. And, as I thank 
you for your kindness in listening to me, I beg 
you to remember that there are far more wise 
and better things to be said to you than I have 
said; and yet I hope that I have suggested to 
you some things which, as they are developed 
in your own thoughts, may make your life and 
your ministry more brave, more true, and 
spiritual and useful and happy. 

And so may God our Father bless you al- 
ways. 

rT 

It is a relief to turn from baptizo to psallo. 
The Christian Instructor discusses the latter 
word at great length and comes to the good 
Scotch Presbytarian conclusion that inthe New 
Testament psallo means to sing, and not to play 
on a Jew’s harp: which is very important, be- 
cause ‘‘the lack of autbority in anything per- 


taining to divine worship is equivalent to a 
prohibition.”?> But how, then, about Sunday 
worship and infant baptism ? 





AL xf writes us: “I suffered intensely from an 
attack leurisy. My nurse obtained a bottle of 
Renne's Pain-Kiling 3 agic Oi), applied it as direct- 
ed. In three hours! was entire! cured. Ll would 
recommend to ladies the use of nne’s Magic Oil 
as invaluable to relieve pain and a and as be- 
ing neat and dell ante to use and worthy of your 
confidence. Keep it in the house for use. 

J.F. HENRY, 6 JRRAN & CO.,GEN. AGENTS. 





** Tasteless Medicines.—Of the many methods 
devised to overcome the nauseous taste of some 
medicines—such as Tar, Turpentine. Extract Male 
— Liver Oils—none 

Capsules, they Pee. 
es over af other forms. And of 
ave fallen under our observation 
those made by Dundas, Dick . of this ap are 
the best. tg fe are easily swallowed, even by chil- 
dren aang © t; contain genuine medicines 3 and 
may be relied o n.”—Sanitarian, July, 1873. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 


poor, despondent dyspept tic in the heme-circle. If 
a me tit doe foes not keep it, send to Proper 

R. Wholesale Druggis Vesey 
Street, New Yor , on Dyspepsia sent free. 


A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ingr:dients of the Oriental v: ge- 
table kinudom. Every ingredient is well known to 
nave a beneficial effect on the tecth and gums. Its 
embalming or antisepiic property and aromatic fra- 
grance mzakes it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT re- 
moves all disagreeable odors from the breath, caused 
by catarrh, bad teeth, etc. It is entirely free from 
th injurious and acrid properties of tooth-pastesand 
powders, which destroy the enamel, One bottle will 
last six montos. 


EDUCATION. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 
26 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNISHER, 


School-desks of every description. every description. 
Settees for Lecture Rooms, Public Halls, and Sun- 
day-schools. este air nega 
Latest Novelties in Sunday-school Chairs. 
Pews, Pulpits, and Chancel Furniture. 
Alms-dishes, walnut, from $2 each and upward. 
PO eae furnished and Catalogue sent on appli- 


























DWARD COLLEGIATE Tneth- 
« Rates reduced to $172 a year. 
tter. Fifteen Ab 


reparatory, and other graduating 
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SOHMER 


PIANOS 


RECEIVED FIRST MEDAL OF MERIT AND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR AT CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Nos. 149--155 EAST 14th St, NEW YORK 
PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETC, 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name,10 
9) cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards for 
Wc. CLINTON BkOs., CLINIONVILLE, CT. 


D5 Ladies’ or Gents’ Fancy Cards, with name Ie, ’ 
e) postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


No. 45 Maiden Lane 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring-Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Paper 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense 
Books, Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, 
Chessmen, Wallets, etc., etc. 
PATENT SAFETY CHECKS, 

We keep everything in our line. Orders Solicited. 

















HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 2. 


75, 1, ete. embracing 
every style and finish. 


24 ‘BROADWAY, New York. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E_&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Herne ogg Trapnspar- 
encies onvex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORSET 
With Skirt-Supporter 


an 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
} wack with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
Form. Three garments in one. Ap- 
proved by all physicians. Agents 
Yanted. Samples by mail, in Cou- 
til, #2; Sattcen, $1.75. To Agents 
4 25 cents less. Order size two inches 
smaller than waist measure over 
the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


“763 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


ae Having Children to Educate or &cbool 

es to pay will fiad am oe the * 7 Edu- 
cational Meaty. Price 20 cts., or $2 p um. 

J SCHERMERHORS & & 00. ie Bood at.. N. ¥. 


Premium Bibles, “esi. 


Editions 
They are the Bestand Cheapest | | recelved the 
Bibles inthe world. Most Lib- | HIGHEST 




















eral Terms to Agents. For full AWARD 
particulars apply to AND 
W. W. HARDING, MEDAL 
t the 
No. 630 Chestnut Street, y toon 
PHILADELPHIA. Exposition. 








Out---Selling Immensely---The 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only complete. ric plv-Giusivated, low-price work, 
750 pages, only $2.50. Treats of the entire his- 
cae grand buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
great days,etc. The ‘best chance of 100 years to coin 
money fast, as everybody wants this work. 1,000 
agents appointed first four weeks. 5,000 want- 
ed. For ae pertionsere otezens, quickis, HUBBA RD 
BROs., Publishers, Ae - -. * orem ; Cincinnati, O.; Chi- 
CAU Til; ringdeld, mM 
CA TION Be not “deceived by promatare 
N. books assuming to be“ official,’ 


‘Te MEN WANTED in every city in the Union. 
$10 a day made selling the Eureka Letter 
Copying Book and Ink. No preas required. Money, 
time, and labor saved. Address, with stamp, 
EUREKA MAN’F’G CO., 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


$5937 Made by 17 Agentsin January, ’77, with 








myi3 son Articles. Samples free. aa 
.M. Linington, Chicago 


r day at home. Samples worth r 
s TO $20 Free. STINSON & Co., “Portland. Maine. 
A MONTH FOR AGENTS 


°° UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The great interest in all ndtions and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years makes this book sell 
faster than any other. books in one, beautifully 
illustrated. Low Price. quick sales, ex terms. Send 
for circular. J.C. McCURDY & OO., Phila., Pa. 

ermonth. Send for the most complete 
—— Chromo wt atalogue ever 


$200 fi logge ev 


419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


dress 














courses, for bot! Shae wih cay 7. may be chosen. 
1 é a ped inter, Dec. 7th. 
an. me copes onately. 
, Jos. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terme free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
ey 4-e i to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B NER. Highest city retqrences. 
Call at or address for circular 217 it 36th St., N. ¥. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


The Rogers Upright Piano, 


WITH THE 
ELLIOTT PATENT TUNINC-SLIDE 
AND PATENT ACTION, 
is, without doubt, the best and most durable Piano 


ever made—one tirat will never get _— of tune after 
the stretch is once out of the strings. 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Next to Globe Theater Building), BOSTON. 
Cc. H. BACON, President. 
BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 








MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK! 


TOM SAWYER, 


is ready for Agents. Don’t get behind-hand thee 

time, but send for wid territory or cirentare at once. 
Address AM AN PUBLISHING CO., 

HARTFORD, CONN.; CHICAGO, ILL.; CINCINNATI, O. 





$66 2.55 a a pin poser owntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


EMPLOYMENT forall. New Chromosand Nov- 
elties. Cutalogues Free. GEO. L. FELTON &CO..N.Y 


$552$77 Sa 








ents. Sam aoe oe 
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double their money selling Dr. Chase’s 
co 7 jeproves &, Receipt Book” Address Dr, 
’g House, Ann Arbor, Micg 
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THE INDEPENDENT OUR GREAT PREMIUM | 
for 1877 Perr, ARES) t 
for the year we believe to be the best eyer : 
will be a better paper, in every way, than ever offered—viz.; i 
Yefore. We believe we have always given our ; ‘ 
_ subscribers their money’s worth; but these are The Works of Charles Dickens, i 
‘ the famous and uns' da hold Edi 7 
“hard tt + bati in jurpassed Househo 
ard times,’’ and many people are debating tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
RK what newspapers they can drop. We not only publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To i 
vant to make it impossible for one of our sub- each and every person, whether already a sub- ; 
0 scribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE scriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s ; 
= .ADEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who — in ee ~ pone ee } 
: 2 EPENDENT, postage paid, together with any ; 
N.Y can afford to take only one periodical. To this one volume from the following list : 
s for end, guided by long experience and by new 1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2, Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 3. David Coppertietd. 520 pages. 
Ife, 4. Nicholas Wieklepy. 516 pages. 
N.Y propose to strengthen THe INDEPENDENT in 5. Martin Chuzziewit. 530 pages. 

















every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 




















6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 


pages. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 
9. Bleak House. 532 pages 


10. } many 2 e; and Hard Times. 570 pages. 
ot of great importance and value. Ang” => sg gueaaueestpapapeceapamma 
1. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 
per 4 514 pages. 
. + a Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 
We shall print continuously through the 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 
year, 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child's History 
° and, Ma: u . 
SERMONS ~ «ERNIE a 
a. Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 
by the most eminent divines in the country, —— volume, postage paid. Each sub- 
stenographically reported for Tuk INDEPEND- i, yee oy ae ee Ce Ee 
ENT or printed from the manuscript of the 
—=3 
= preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one SS SSS FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 
is clergyman, however eminent, we propose to THE ABOVE I8 A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. oo 
a print, during the course of the year, sermons DICKENS COMPLETE 
rk. from the most celebrated preachers in the coun- eran: Pe | 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from Ii. Vv. co oe fn Browser: Benne of he ae 
Yi; Maine to California. In course of time, therefore, A series of articles on GRE AT ATTRACTIONS. ot and most popaier novelist of the century. 
t 1 
rr our readers will have the benefit of hearing the Cc a s kre All the old features, which have given the pong wera ha “quctedh, eeacty 
ls. most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, hristian W or. 5 paper its success, will only differ from their | printed from fine large type, on paper 
— Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. i =< 





Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., ete. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
at a glance. 


IL. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. Its publication commenced 
the middle of December, and its title is 


“A PAPER CITY.” 


Its author is 


D. R. LOCKE 
(REY. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 
President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ica] satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 


living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 
sparkling, attractive, and interesting serials ever 
published. 








by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be fil of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


IV. 
We are also able to promise a series of “rich, 
racy, and truthful’? communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every ‘‘top topic,” as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “ an old 
man for counsel’’ all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err onthe side of 
shoddytsm, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 








present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, we mean, 
hereafter, to give our younger writers a 
more frequent chance to be heard, when 
they offer lively prose or good poetry. Our 
four long columns must never be four ruts 
for the same sets of wagon-wheels to trundle 
in. We mean to keep our readers’ old favor- 
ites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged and 
broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be a complete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the eountry, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 
surance News will be conduct rnéw 
to our columns, who is one of oy ea 
{nsurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 


quality,®and beautifully bound 
in, sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote : 
‘¢ They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like.” 
The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
IMMEDIATELY. 
We are prepared to send this premium 


through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 
over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of 
100,000 
Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office, and delivered to subscribers there 
when desired. 

pee number of THE INDEPENDENT con 
tains 32 large octavo pages (occasionally 36), 
forming a weekly magazine in itself; whereas 
nearly all other folded religious papers have only 
from 16 to 20 pages, and of much smaller size. 

Thus THe INDEPENDENT offers for $3 nearly 
twice as much as any otner religious journal in 

country or the world and is pre-eminently 


“THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 
advance. 





and poems they can read. 








For 6 months, without premium, #1. in advance 
” 3 .“ . “ 0.75 -“ 


FOR LIST OF OTHER PREMIUMS SEE PAGE 24 OF T HIS PAPER. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 


Rates 





CLUB RATES. 


{n order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club 





For 5 new subscribers and $15 we will 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 
For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will 
send any 8 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
| the getter-up of the club _ 
| For 20 new subscribers and $60 we will 
| send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to 
i the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 


OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 
























send any 15 volumes, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s works, to the getter-up of the 
club. 4 
“In all cases the hew subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 
=Names of subscribers, and their choice of 
premiums, with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
é plete full club lists, and care should be 
| taken to state with each remittance that the 
BOB CRATCHIT AND TINY TIM, Demes are to be credited on club account 
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NOTICES. 





3” All communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscell mus Col of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 


{2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE LOUISIANA DECISION. 





WHEN the decision of the Electoral Com- 
mission iv regard to Florida was made 
known we said that the principle involved 
therein was vastly more important than the 
immediate result. We say the same in re- 
spect. to the Louisiana decision of last 
week. The question whether Mr. Tilden 
or Governor Hayes shall be our next Presi- 
dent is of but trifling consequence, when 
compared with the much graver question 
whether Pongress, in counting the electoral 
votes, shall trample the Constitution under 
foot, and usurp powers not only not 
granted to it, but in their practical exercise 
fatal to the electoral system, as established 
by the organic law of the land. This has 
been the one great question of the hour. 

The Democrats, simply to gain party 
ends, have insisted upon the right of Con- 
gress, in counting the votes, to go back of all 
the electoral returnsand determine whether 
the proceedings of the states, in appointing 
electors and authenticating their appoint- 
ment, possessed the element of legality. 
Really having no case under the forms of 
law as administered by its constituted 
agents, and having a majority in the House 
of Representatives, they hoped by this un- 
constitutional and revolutionary method to 
achieve a success. Neither in Florida nor in 
Louisiana did their electoral college, so 
called, possess one solitary feature which 
gave its action the least claim inlaw. In 
neither state was it accompanied with the 
certificate of the governor, and in neither 
state had it been declared elected by the 
authority empowered to canvass the votes 
of the people and certify to the result. The 
whole machinery, from beginning to end, 
was simply a sham, not bearing upon dts 
face even the first sign of legality. 

The Republican electors, on the other 
hand, presented in both states a complete 
case of entire and strict conformity with 





law. They were chosen on the day pre- 
scribed; they were declared elected by the 
proper state authority; the fact was certi- 
fied to by the governor of the state in 
each case; the electors met to give their 
votes on the day designated by law; they 
exercised their powers as defined in the 
Constitution; and then completed their 
work by sending their returns to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. All the objections made 
to these returns were either mere quibbles, 
having no weight in law, or assumptions of 
fact which only a court of justice could de- 
termine, and into the truth of which Con- 
gress has no power to inquire and into 
which it could not inquire without the most 
dangerous usurpation. 

It is no matter of just surprise that the 
Electoral Commission should have refused 
to go behind the returns in either state, or 
that, as between the two sets of returns, it 
should have decided in favor of the Repub- 
licans. The Republican returns had the 
law and the Constitution on their side, and 
this was a conclusive reason why they 
should be accepted. The Democrats are in 
a towering rage, and charge the Republican 
members of the Commission with having 
made purely partisan decisions. We grant 
that both decisions are favorable to the Re- 
publican party; yet the real ground of sur- 
prise is not that three of the justices of the 
Supreme Court voted against the Democrat- 
ic sham, but that the other two did not do 
so; and not that the five Republican sen- 
ators and representatives voted with the 
three justices, but that the five Democratic 
senators and representatives voted the 
other way. The difficulty is to see how 
seven legal experts, two of them justices of 
the highest court in the land, under the 
solemnities of an oath, with the facts be- 
fore the Commission and with the limited 
range of its powers, should steadily vote 
for subverting the Constitution of the 
United States, as would have been the fact 
if the Commission had followed the Dem- 
ocratic theory. Here is the mystery to be 
solved. The course of the minority, and 
not that of the majority, isthe marvel in 
the voting. We do not charge conscious 
partisanship as a controlling motive with 
either; yet the majority was right and the 
minority wrong on the questions decided 
by the Commission. The defeat of Democ- 
racy is the triumph of Jaw over revolution- 
ary purposes. 

We believe that the defeat is also a tri- 
umph of equity. No well-informed and 
candid man can fora moment doubt that 
the Republicans would have carried Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and South Carolina by large 
majorities provided there had been a free 
and fair election in each of these states. 
The history of elections in this country 
contains nodarker chapter than that writ- 
ten by Democrats themselves in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida. 
Every one of these states is Republican by 
a large majority; and the only reason why 
the Democrats have carried the first and 
almost carried the other three is to be found 
in their horrible system of intimidation 
and violence toward colored voters. The 
clamor about Republican frauds comes 
with very ill grace from those whose hands 
are red with deeds of blood. To denounce 
them as hypocrites and ruffians is tq do 
them no injustice. Weare no apologists 
for fraud anywhere or to attain any end; 
yet we cannot repress the feeling of honest 
disgust when we consider the record of 
those who seek to parade themselves before 
the country as the victims of fraud. They 
know better and their Northern sympa- 
thizers know better. 

As for Samuel J. Tilden, the intriguing, 
ambitious, unscrupulous demagogue—who 
bought his nomination with newspaper 
puffs, engineered his own campaign with a 
shameless indecency, and has made a total 
wreck of whatever reputation he had—we 
certainly have no tears to shed over his de- 
feat. The country is largely the gainer 
thereby. The man who pours out his 
money by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands to buy himself into the Pres- 
idency is just the man who ought to fail. 
His moral character unfits him for the 
office. There has been no similar specta- 
cle in the entire history of Presidential 
elections. This one ought to be sufficient 
for at least a century. Hit Samuel J. Til- 
den. 
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OUR METHODIST CRITICS. 


WE have the gratifying evidence this 
week from The Advocate family that our 
articles on Methodism in cities are appre- 
ciated. The Western expresses a desire that 
we should go on with our “studies of 
Methodistic affairs,” and complains that 
‘*Methodists have been left to get on as 
best they could from the beginning, with- 
out much outside encouragement or help.” 
This is candid; and we beg to suggest, in 
response to the courteous invitation ex- 
tended to us, that The Western needs ‘‘ en- 
couragement and help” for the improve- 
ment of its logic. It denies that Method- 


.ism is a comparative failure in cities, either 


“universally or generally,” and then incon- 
sistently goes on to give these reasons why 
Methodism does not do as well proportion- 
ally in cities as in the country: 1. It is un- 
reasonable to expect it. 2. Methodism has 
not until lately ‘“‘tasked its resources nor 
used its pulpit talent for the city more than 
the country.” 38. And, even if Methodism 
has grown more rapidly in country than in 
city, no other denomination equals it in 
numbers in the cities. The fault with this 
logic is that the proposition and its proofs 
travel opposite ways. We also beg leave 
to remind The Western that comparative 
statistics of Indianapolis cannot throw 
much light upon the condition of Method- 
ism in the seven leading cities. 

The Atlanta Advocate wants us to begin 
our ‘“‘calculations with the year 1766, when 
Methodism began in New York with six 
members.” The Episcopal and Presby- 
terian churches were then strong in num- 
bers, it says, and popular opinion, while 
Methodism had to fight for every ‘‘inch of 
ground” it gained. Take away the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian members in 1766, 
then compare these churches with Method- 
ism, and then where’s ‘‘your arithmetic?” it 
triumphantly exclaims. That would not 
affect our arithmetic, brother. What we 
haveestablished is this: Methodism in cities, 
compared with Methodism in the country, 
shows a much slower growth in the former. 
The Episcopalians and Presbyterians, on 
the contrary, do better in cities than in the 
country. It makes no difference whether 
Methodism hasa history of 100 years or 
only 10, whether the Episcopal Church has 
been established here 100 years or 300. The 
question is: How do the three denominations 
stand now? ‘‘If Methodism is a failure,” 
what are the other two churches? asks The 
Advocate. Well, the Episcopal Church is 
evidently a failure in the country; but has 
that anything to do with Methodism in 
cities? 

Our articles must have been read by the 
editor of Zion’s Herald when he was out of 
temper, for he indulges freely in sarcasm. 
‘“‘THE INDEPENDENT,” he says, ‘‘ has en- 
tered upoa the important work of showing 
that Methodism is a failure in cities. This 
it triumphantly proves by a table of irre- 
sistible figures; for figures never lie!” He 
then asks if ‘‘ our Calvinistic brethren will 
be happier” when the ‘‘ work of THE Iny- 
DEPENDENT is done.” Probably not. But we 
shall expect gratitude from the Methodists 
for valuable service rendered them. Our 
Boston contemporary last year expressed 
some very pointed opinions as to the con- 
dition of Methodism in cities, from which 
we may freely quote hereafter. 

The Central Advocate, of St. Louis, speak- 
ing of our statistics, says: ‘‘ There is some 
truth in the showing, although Methodism 
is rated too low in the cities in which the 
comparison is made.” Our revised figures 
of last week do the Methodists justice in 
this respect, and we also.gladly, at the sug- 
gestion of the Philadelphia Presbyterian, 
advance the Presbyterian total from 59,500 
to 62,500. We will do the same for the 
Episcopalians, if any one of them will sup- 
ply the statistics for the unreported par- 
ishes. The Advocate, just quoted, says the 
Church has ‘‘not held on to the poor,” as it 
‘“‘should have done”; ‘‘but,” it adds, “it 
will be a great mistake to think that Meth- 
odism is not doing a good work in all our 
principal cities.” We heartily agree with 
this. Methodism is doing a good work 
everywhere. We want it to rise to the 
level of its opportunities in the great cities. 

So many of our critics have complained 
of us for not taking a broader basis of com- 
parison, and for not deducting the foreign 
population from. the seven cities we select- 





ed, that we have been moved to inquire, at 
the cost of great labor, how the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will stand if these con- 
cessions be made. For the purpose of ef- 
fectually silencing these cries of ‘‘injustice,” 
we have gone into some new calculations. 
We have taken the twenty-five largest 
cities in the country, which, according to 
the census of 1870, include all having a 
population of 50,000 and upward. The 
list begins with New York and ends with 
New Haven, and it is specially fair to Meth- 
odists, because, of cities which may be 
called Southern, it embraces only Rich- 
mond, New ‘Orleans, Louisville, and St. 
Louis. 

In these 25 cities there is an aggregate 
population of 4,898,227. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has in the same cities 
104,164 members. We shall call it 105,000, 
to cover possible errors. The proportion, 
upon this basis, is one member to every 46 
persons—the same result obtained from the 
seven cities. Tabulated, the case stands 
thus: 


Methodists in whole country..........+0+.. yeisiee lin 29 
- Am 25 CHtIeB.....ccc.cccescoreccecceceeees lin 46 


Now, let us make some figures on the 
basis of the American-born population, ex- 
cluding the foreign-born. The American- 
born population of the United States is 32, - 
989,437. Dropping its foreign members, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has 1,331,- 
631 members. This shows that there is in 
the whole country one member for every 
25 persons in the American-born popula- 
tion. The foreign-born population in the 
25 cities is 2,733,702 and the American-born 
3,164,525. The number of foreign mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the same cities is 6,066. Deducting this 
from the aggregate of city members, we 
have 98,934. In the twenty-five cities, 
therefore, the Methodists have one member 
in every 32 of the American-born popula- 
tion. Among the American-born popula- 
tion of the country, excluding the cities, 
they have 1 in 24. 

These calculations show that, if the Meth- 
odists did as well among the American- 
born population of the 25 cities as they do 
among the American-born population of 
the rest of the country, they would have in 
these cities 131,855 members, instead of 
98,934—a difference of 32,921 against city 
Methodism. Stated in another way, these 
figures show that 24,000 of the American- 
born population in the country produces 
1,000 Methodists; but that it takes 32,000 of 
the American-born population in the cities 
to produce the same number. 

These figures sweep away all the refuges 
which some of our Methodist critics have 
been using to assail our conclusions. They 
must now grapple with the facts face to 
face, or gracefully acknowledge at first, 
what they must finally confess, that we 
have established our proposition. It is 
time now to ask for the reasons. 





THE OREGON INFAMY. 


No man, having either sense or self-re- 
spect, will pretend that the Grover-Cronin 
trick was anything but a gross and out- 
rageous fraud, resorted to as the means of 
giving ‘‘ Tilden and Reform” the one needed 
vote. Such it appeared on its face when it 
first came to the knowledge of the public. 
Subsequent disclosures made by the investi- 
gations of the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections have darkened the fraud 
into one of the foulest political conspiracies 
to cheat a state out of its vote, and to cheat 
the whole people of the United States, and 
at the same time placed Senator Kelly, of 
Oregon, Governor Grover, and Samuel J. 
Tilden ina very unpleasant predicament. 
We do not at all wonder that sensible Demo- 
crats should not like the looks of things. 

The central figure in the scene, around 
which the smaller ones are grouped, and 
which receives significance from all the 
others, is the famous cipher telegraphic 
dispatch sent from Oregon on December 1st, 
to Samuel J. Tilden, and signed ‘‘ Gobble,” 
which the Senate Committee have trans- 
lated with the aid of the ‘‘ key” furnished by 
Mr. Shaw, of Detroit, and which, being 
translated, reads as follows: 

‘*PoRTLAND, OREGON, Dec. Ist. 
“To Samuel J. Tilden, No. 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York: 
‘*I shall decide every point in the case of 


post-office elector in favor of the highest 
Democratic elector, and grant the certifi- 
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cate accordingly on morning of 6th inst. 
Confidential. 
‘* G@OVERNOR.” 

On the face of this dispatch is the obvious 
implication that some sort of communica 
tion, either directly or indirectly, had been 
going on between Governor Grover and 
Samuel J. Tilden, and that the subject- 
matter related to what the former said that 
he intended to do on the 6th of December. 
The full significance of this dispatch can 
be seen only by associating it with others. 
Mr. Tilden had a confidential agent in 
Oregon, by the name of Patrick, who on 
the 28th of November sent the following 
dispatch: 

‘*PorRTLAND, Nov. 28th. 
‘*W. T. Pelton, No. 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York: 

“* Certificate will be issued to one Demo- 
crat. Must purchase a Republican elector 
to recognize and act with Democrats and 
secure the vote and prevent trouble. De- 
posit $10,000 to my credit with Kountze 
Brothers, Wall Street. Answer. 

“J. H. N. Patrick. 

“*T fully endorse this. 

“James K. Key.” 

This W. T. Pelton is Mr. Tilden’s nephew 
and private secretary, and the dispatch is 
addressed to him at the residence of Mr. 
Tilden and endorsed by Senator Kelly, of 
Oregon. There cannot be a doubt that the 
nephew showed it to his uncle. Both were 
informed that a certificate would be given 
‘*to one Democrat,” and that money would 
be needed to ‘‘ prevent trouble,” by pur 
chasing ‘‘a Republican elector.” Ten 
thousand dollars was named as the requisite 
sum. Onthe next day the following answer 
is sent by telegraph: 

‘““ New York, Nov. 29th. 
“J. H. N. Patrick, Portland, Oregon: 

‘*No. How soon will Governor decide 
certificate? If you make obligation con- 
tingent on result in March, it can be done 
and incremable slightly, if necessary.” 

This is, cautiously, without any signature; 
yet it bears the marks of being responsive 
to Patrick’s telegram of the previous day. 
The next day another telegram comes from 
Oregon, without signature, which reads as 
follows: 

‘* PORTLAND, Nov. 30th. 
si ng oe No. 15 Gramercy Park, New 
ork: 

‘Governor all right without reward. 
Willissue certificate Tuesday. This asecret. 
Republicans threaten, if certificate is issued, 
to ignore Democrats’ claims and fill va- 
cancy, and thus defeat action of governor. 
One elector must be paid to recognize 
Democrat, to secure majority. Have em- 
ployed three lawyers—editor of only Re- 
publican paper as one lawyer, fee $3,000. 
Will take $5,000 for Republican elector. 
Must raise money. Can’t make fee contin- 
gent. Sail Saturday. Kelly and Bellinger 
will act. Communicate with them. Must 
act promptly.” 

This was on Thursday Noverfiber 30th; 
and it has been proved that on the next 
day, which was the 1st of December, the 
$8,000 were deposited with Kountze 
Brothers, in New York, to the credit of 
Patrick, who was then at Portland, in Ore- 
gon. On the day in which this deposit was 
made comes the ‘‘ Gobble” telegram from 
Governor Grover, informing Samuel J. 
Tilden that he meant to give a certificate 
to one Democrat, notwithstanding he was 
on that very day hearing arguments on the 
question relating to the eligibility of Watts. 
Other telegrams followed both ways up to 
the day on which the electors met to cast 
their votes, all of them relating to the one 
question of money and the certificate to be 
given to one Democrat. 

Put the telegrams together; recollect 
that Patrick was the Tilden negotiator in 
Oregon, and that Pelton, Tilden’s nephew, 
worked the machinery at this end of the 
line; observe how the telegrams fit each 
other; and it will be very difficult to escape 
the conclusion that there was a distinct 
plan of bribery on foot, and that Samuel J. 
Tilden was conversant with the fact and 
was a consenting party thereto, if the 
$8,000 did not actually come from his own 
purse. No one can suppose that he was 
not aware of what Pelton was doing or 
that he was not advised of Patrick’s opera- 
tions. It is not supposable, in view of the 
telegrams, that Mr. Tilden did not under- 
stand the whole Pelton-Patrick-Grover- 
Cronin game, with all the conditions prece- 
dent, or that he was not an interested ad- 
viser and counselor in the same; and, if 
this be the fact, as fact it seems to be, then 
the case has features that put the ‘‘ income 
tax ;, business entirely in the shade. 


The plain truth is these telegrams 
whose meaning was designed to be con- 
cealed, but has fortunately leaked out, tell 
a story revolting to the moral sense of 
every upright man. The idea of creeping 
into the Presidential office through fraud 
and bribery sounds the very deepest depth 
of infamy. If it be cunning, it is cunning 
of the most horrid type The sanctity of 
the office repels the cunning with indignant 
disgust. The country is to be heartily con- 
gratulated that Mr. Tilden will have no 
occasion to change ‘‘ No. 15°Gramercy Park, 
New York,” for the White House at Wash- 
ington. His political career is ended and 
it is quite time that it came to an end. 
Even Democrats will have no further use 


for him. 
————— 


IS RITUALISM DYING OUT? 


THERE was a time when our estimable 
contemporaries of the daily press neglected 
religious matters half the time and were 
open to the suspicion of inaccuracy the 
other half. Now, however, they all have 
their departments of church news carefully 
prepared, and as nearly correct as chron- 
icles of current events usually are. In their 
editoral utterances, however, they still have 
a painful air of incertitude, and too often 
are dogmatic, rather than well-informed. 
Thus one of them the other day dropped 
into the subject of Ritualism in a friendly 
way, but without such special information 
on the subject as warranted the prominent 
place it gave to its assertions. Apropos of 
the Tooth-Penzance difficulty in England, 
it gravely informed us that the American 
Ritualists have ‘‘ lost nerve and influence”; 
although ten years ago their promises were 
bright, when ‘‘the General Theological 
Seminary, Kacine College, in Wisconsin, 
and other institutions were swelling the 
ranks of the Ritualistic clergy.” We quote 
further: 

“‘The sober judgment of the main body 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
condemned Ritualism. The advanced ideas 
have lost their momentum. Altar lights 
have been put out, vestments have been 
discarded, and simplicity of worship has 
been restored in many churches which a 
few years ago were classed as Ritualistic. In 
this city there are only three churches 
where extreme ideas and practices prevail, 
and these are supported by small, albeit 
zealous congregations. The High Church- 
ism of Trinity has been toned down. In 
Brooklyn there is scarcely a trace of Ritual- 
ism. While the churches are at peace, 
after years of controversy over rubrics and 
canon law, a wholesome zeal in missionary 
work has sprung up. It is a good sign.” 

Now, it is useless to discuss this question 
save in the light of facts. If Ritualism is 
right, let us hear of its progress and con- 
gratulate ourselves. If it is wrong, by all 
means, let us be fully aware of its present 
position, so that we can combat it more ef- 
fectually. We are compelled to correct these 
statements in almost every particular. Ten 
years ago carries us back to the year 1867. 
There is not an intelligent Evangelical in 
the Episcopal Church that will not admit 
that sacramentarian doctrines and Ritualis- 
tic practices have made great progress since 
that time. The General Theological Semi- 
nary was then under a Low Churchman. It 
now has for its head a thorough High 
Churchman, who was rejected as bishop- 
elect of Illinois in consequence of his ad- 
vanced views. There is precisely one 
Evangelical Churchman on its faculty. 
Racine is under the direction of the most 
prominent Ritualist in the country; yet, so 
far is he from being repudiated by the 
Church \that his college is sanctioned by 
the bishops of the whole Northwest as the 
official institution of their dioceses. Since 
1867 no High Church bishop has been suc- 
ceeded by a Low one; while several Low 
dioceses have elected High bishops, and 
several ‘‘ High and Dry” ones have chosen 
out-and-out sacerdotalists. During the same 
time branches of the following sisterhoods 
have been established: St. Margaret’s, St. 
John Baptist’s, All Saints’, St. Luke’s, and 
St. Agnes’s. The Society of St. John the 
Evangelist (Cowley Fathers) dates from 
1871 and has houses in Boston and Bridge- 
port. The various general conventions 
have failed to suppress or even to legislate 
against Ritualism. The canon of 1874, so 
mild as to get almost all the party vote of 
the Ritualists, is probably unconstitutional. 
The statement that altar-lights have been 








put out, etc. is entirely gratuitous.. We 


‘should gladly learn of a single church, save 


Christ, New York, in which Ritual, once 
introduced, has been abandoned. Of those 
which have adopted more advanced Ritual 
there are dozens. If there are but three 
“extreme” churches in New York, there 
was but one in 1867. ‘The congregations 
in the two new ones are by no means small. 
That ‘‘the High Churchism of Trinity has 
been toned down” will surprise one who 
reflects that altar-lights have been intro- 
duced; that vestments are constantly 
used; that there are two celebrations every 
high feast day—the second being, in time 
and manner, vitually a ‘‘high mass”; and 
that the church is now receiving the most 
costly altar ever erected in an Anglican 
church. That there is no Ritualism in 
Brooklyn is true; but there never was. If 
the writer were to run over to Newark, 
however, he would find two churches using 
candles and vestments and four which 
have midnight masses at Christmas. 

These are only a few of the accessible 
facts; but it is hardly necessary to pursue 
the subject further. High Churchism, as a 
rule, loses nothing and gains something 
all the while. The Broad Church party 
vitually had no existence in America ten 
years ago. Now it has absorbed a large por 
tion of the Low Church party. It lets 
Ritualism alone, and in return gets free- 
dom from High Church nagging. And the 
sacramentarians are invading Evangelical 
ground with their revivals, and free seats, 
and lay representation in religious work. 
Indeed, after all, we agree with the writer 
in his clumsy statement that ‘the con- 
troversies over the prosecution of Mr. 
Cheney, the election of Dr. DeKoven to the 
episcopate, the confirmation of Prof. Sey- 
mour as bishop of Illinois, and the sup- 
pression of Ritualistic practices have all 
died out.” 





THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. 


THERE are two sides to it. 

That an honest, well-meaning, faithful, 
and successful minister, such as the Rev. 
Arthur Tooth confessedly is, should in this 
nineteenth century be imprisoned in Horse- 
mongers’ Gaol for the offense of conduct- 
ing divine worship in a way that was 
orderly and agreeable to his congregation is 
an atrocious outrage. It is a violation of 
the rights of conscience and of the freedom 
of worship. It drags us back two centu- 
ries toward the Dark Ages. We do not 
wonder that the Queen has expressed her 
indignation that in her reign a man should 
be imprisoned for conscience’s sake, and 
that she has ordered his discharge. It is 
such a disgrace to the English nation and 
to this enlightened century that no words 
can fitly express the outrage. The closed 
church and the confessor in gaol are as 
sorry a sight as the worst enemy of religion 
could wish to gaze upon. 

But there are laws in England and law 
must be maintained. The law declares 
what services shall be observed in the 
churches which have submitted themselves 
to its control. It prescribes the faith and 
the worship. The state does this, and the 
state must enforce its decrees; and the state 
has no weapon but the sword of its secular 
arm. Mr. Tooth was a minister under this 
state. He did not like the worship as pre- 
scribed, nor did his people. They, therefore, 
introduced certain services forbidden by 
law. He was tried for this disobedience 
and required to cease his lawless course. 
He refused. He was contumacious. There 
was no course left but to punish him. It 
is intolerable that the state which owns and 
supports a place of worship 1s to be inter- 
fered with in its control. It had no other 
course open to it but to lay its hand on the 
offender and imprison him. When the 
Queen, in the exercise of her womanly 
clemency, released him, she could do it only 
by insulting the law and giving free rein to 
ecclesiastical anarchy. 

Whence'this paradox of outrage, on the 
one hand, and necessity, on the other? 

A state church. 








....n THE INDEPENDENT for February 8th 
we credited to the Hartford Courant a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Old Sayings.”? It really belonged 
to the New York Ledger, in whose readable col- 
umns it appeared on April 15th, 1876, its 
author being Mrs. M. A. Kidder, a favorite 
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Editorial Aotes. 


THE Methodist Ministers’ Meeting of this 
city, last Monday morning, voted to invite 
Miss Anna Oliver, a graduate of the Boston 
University and Divinity School and a regularly 
licensed local preacher, to preach the regu- 
lar monthly sermon before them week after 
next. Some sharp opposition was made, on the 
ground that women’s preaching was disorder- 
ly and that one of the bishops had decided 
that women cannot be ordained. Dr. George 
Lansivg Taylor replied earnestly, and declared 
that, in view of the action of the Newark Pres- 
byterians in “stringing one of their ministers 
up by the gills’’ for allowing women to occu- 
py his pulpit, it was time for Methodist 
preachers to speak in no uncertain tones. 
He wanted Miss Oliver invited, not to speak, 
but to take a text and to preach. The proposi- 
tion was carried by a large vote, although some 
thought that a woman was as much out of 
place in a preachers’ meeting as Lorenzo Dow 
thought she was in Heaven when he preached 
from the text Rev. xii, 1: ‘‘And there appeared 
a great wonder in Heaven, a woman.’’ The 
articles in Tot INDEPENDENT suggested the sub- 
ject for discussion, the alleged failure of Meth- 
odism in the large cities. An able essay was 
read, much to our liking, and was received with 
much approval. 











THE reason given by some of our wary 
religious papers why the managers of the reviv- 
al meetings in Chicago and Boston did not in- 
vite the co-operation of the Universalists is 
that they did not wish to insult the Universal- 
ists by giving an invitation that could not be 
accepted. And yet, at a late meeting of the 
Universalist ministers of Boston, the following 
resolution, among others, was adopted : 
‘Resolved, That we hail with thankfulness 
the advent of larger ideas and a better spirit 
than formerly distinguished the revival move- 
ments of the so-called Evangelical churches, 
giving token that the time is not far away when 
they will know no reason why they should not 
invite Universalists, and we know no reason 
why we should not accept the invitation to join 
in a work to which both alike are constrained 
by the love of Christ.” 

Eight Unitarian ministers were invited to re- 
main and did remain te the communion serv- 
ice after the dedication of the new Trinity 
Church, Boston. This may be regarded as a 
practical commentary on what Mr. Brooks says, 
in the lecture printed this week, about the 
fences which separate Christians. 


WE much fear that The Interior is getting 
into trouble over that woman question in 
Newark. It now declares categorically that it 
perfectly approves the action of the Newark 
Presbytery as Dr. Findley has explained it. It 
thinks that what the Newark Presbytery did 
was to forbid women: to speak who claim to be 
ordained ministers. Any other woman may 
speak in the social meeting, or in the pulpit, or 
before a synod, as is the practice in the West ; 
but if she is ordained she must not be per- 
mitted to preach. 

“To our mind, the question is simply this: 

Does she claim to be an official ambassador, or 
is she a woman telling to others tidings which 
bave gladdened her own heart? e line, 
therefore, which divides what a woman may 
do in public address from what she may not do 
is easily drawn. That is preaching which 
claims the authority of ambassadorship. Thatis 
preaching which is or claims to be official and 
to be accompanied with otner ministerial func- 
tions. That is not which makes no such 
claim. If a woman, claiming to be ordained, 
comes to one of our pulpits as an accredited 
herald of the Gospel, let Paul’s injunction 
against a woman’s preaching bar her access. 
There is a class of people called to be preach- 
ers of the Word—the Apostles and their or- 
dained successors. Into this official eompany 
a woman is forbidden tocome.” « 
We need not tell how utterly without scrip- 
tural basis this distinction is, nor how it is not 
at all the one made by Dr. Craven. Wedo not 
believe that it occurred to Dr. Findley or Dr. 
Fewsmith or Mr. See, when these women oc- 
cupied their pulpits, to inquire whether or not 
they were ordained. Indeed, we do not be- 
lieve that any one cf them ever was ordained. 
We know tbat the point was not so much as 
mentioned in the trial of the case before Pres 
bytery. . 


WE write for intelligent and ingenuous read- 
ers, rather that for The Presbyterian. But, since 
that paper in some way interprets our rejoicing 
over the facts, as stated by The Lutheran, that 
“a degree of laxity, flabbiness, and free 
Moody-and-Sankey tendency ”’ is increasing in 
the Presbyterian Church as if we had said 
“Landmarks, distinctive faith, doctrine, and 
discipline—let them go to the winds,” it shows 
its need of explicit words, such as might be 
addressed to children. Wethen declare that, 
while we do rejoice in the introduction of re- 
vival methods into the Presbyterian Church, 
and still more of the revival spirit and the fra- 
ternal feeling which revivals foster, we delight 
in distinctive faith, doctrine, and discipline. 
We think that a man who does not have them 





contributor to that paper. 


argues himself either brainless or culpably 
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heedless. Theology we regard as by far the 
noblest of the sciences, the loftiest study in 
which the mind of man can indulge. While 
we would not have any but the saving doc- 
trines of Christian faith made tests of com- 
munion, aud while we abhor sectarianism and 
long to see every denominational barrier broken 
down, we yet lament ‘that the study of theol- 
ogy has fallen into a temporary decadence in 
the Presbyterian Church. An entire school of 
theology is almost fading out of it. Almost 
the only recognized teacher of New School 
theology now living is Prof. Morris, of Lane 
Seminary. While the Old School theologians, 
like Dr. Hodge, continue to live and produce 
able sons to preserve the line, such men (to 
confiue ourselves to New School moderators) 
as Baxter Dickinson, A. D. Eddy, Albert 
Barnes, D. Howe Allen, Dr. Skioner, 8. W. 
Fisher, Jonathan B. Condit, William Wisner, 
Dr. Beman, and now the lamented Prof. H. B. 
Smith have passed away, and the few who 
remain have, through infirmity or with- 
drawal from the theological arena, left their 
places to be filled by Old School men. 
Dr. Hodge still teaches imputation at 
Princeton, and when he dies his son will be 
ready to fill the chair. Another son and a 
voluminous theological writer teaches theology 
in Allegheny Seminary. In Union Prof. Shedd 
teaches the beauties of Augustinianism. In 
Chicago young Prof. Patton has fifty years be- 
fore him of that instruction which declares 
that there can be no new truths in theology. 
What the professor of theology in Auburn, 
just called from the Dutch Church, teaches we 
do not know. We would like to see a good 
deal more ‘‘ distinctive faith and solid religious 
belief”? in the Presbyterian Church—and in 
some other churches, for that matter. Welove 
to see sharp and “full definitions’ of faith. 
We hate tosee them madetests of communion. 
After this explicit avowal, The Presbyterian has 
no color of excuse for misrepresenting us. 


How much of a sign it may be wedo not 
know, but the organization by the young Pro- 
fessor Adler of a Jewish ‘“‘ Society of Ethical 
Culture,” following a denunciation of the “ ut- 
terly barbarous and contemptible’”’ rite of cir- 
cumcision, which is, he says, ‘‘one of those 
superstitions which disgrace the very name of 
religion,” is not without precedent. The 
society has for its chairman the banker Joseph 
Seligman and a number of prominent German 
Jewish merchants are among the members. 
We remember a somewhat similar movement 
mentioned by Josephus, in which there was a 
rebellion against Jewish rites, especially of 
those whose duties took them to the public 
gymnasia. The Jews, who take pride in their 
ancestry and history, are not likely to be pleased 
with Prof. Adier’s attack. The Jewish Messen- 
ger says: 

‘Are our clergy unanimous in resisting the as- 
sault of a missionury fresh from state prison, 
only to take their ease when this young col- 
legian, a rabbi’s son, himself educated for the 
ministry, boldly denounces as * barbarous and 
contemptible’ a sacred rite maintained for 


thousands of years? Who is the foe to Juda- 
ism, Rossvalley or Adler ?”’ 


It was a good while after our editorial on 
“Paul to the Modern Galatians” that The 
Religious Herald,in a sort of editorial, signed 
with three stars, replied to it very courteously 
and brightly, and in just such a line of defense 
of the Baptist ritualism as our readers are ac- 
customed té from the pen of W.C. W. The 
substance of it is, however, that when we 
say that Christianity is all spirit we are guilty 
of antinomianism. It declares that ‘‘a falser 
and more mischievous representation of 
Christ’s teaching”’ can hardly be contrived. If 
the triple star draws such a conclusion from 
our words, we are sorry; but we cannot help 
it, any more than Paul could help the same 
wresting of his words. Antinomianism would 
allow sin to such as are the subjects of grace. 
To such Paul said, and we say: God forbid! 
How shall we, who have been baptized into a 
Christ who died a physical death, and rose to 
a spiritual life, not ourselves bury what is 
fleshly and live to what is spiritual? The 
gist of the truth is this: There can be certain 
obedience without the spirit of obedience. 
There cannot be the spirit of obedience without 
obedience. The obedience—ignorant, imper- 
fect as it may be—which is the fruit of the 
spirit of obedience is all the obedience which 
God requires, because it is all that the man can 
possibly give. If full, intelligent ubedience re- 
quires, as a majority of Christians believe, the 
use of unleavened bread in the sacrament, and 
the uninformed spirit of obedience is satisfied 
with leavened bread, then God is also satisfied, 
for leavened and unleavened is all one to him. 
But if the spirit of obedience is not satisfied 
with sprinkling, then he that doubteth is con- 
demned if he spinkleth, because it is not of 
faith. But Paul, says our critic, “never once 
said in any form, and, of course, therefore he 
could not ‘repeat in every form’ that Christian- 
ity is all spirit.”” We read Paul differently. We 
find in his writings not one command to doa 
titual act. He even thanks God that he per- 
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formed no baptisms. His preceptive exhorta- 
tions are all that what he calls ‘‘the fruits of 
the Spirit’? may abound in his disciples. He 
mentions baptism only in illustration of some- 
thing else. He quotes the words of our Lord’s 
institution of the supper only to tell them that 
the rite was worse than worthless without the 
spirit. We declare that just one thought runs 
through all his epistles, and is developed in a 
hundred ways: that the Gospel is spirit, and not 
form ; freedom, and not bondage; that Chris- 
tianity consists in a life of faith and love bear- 
ing the fruits of the Spirit. 


Senator KELLY, of Oregon, in his attempted 
explanation of his endorsement of Patrick’s 
cipher telegram to Pelton, Mr. Tilden’s private 
secretary, asking for a deposit of $10,000 with 
which to ‘‘purchase a Republican elector,’ 
says that he did not understand the contents of 
tbe telegram. Whether he did or not, it is 
clear that Pelton did, and morally certain that 
Mr. Tilden did, and that both approved the 
corrupt proposition if the fee could be made 
contingent on Tilden’s inauguration. That the 
eight thousand dollars actually sent came from 
Tilden’s private bank account is rendered 
highly probable by the fact that Mr. Jordan, 
the cashier of the bank, refused last week to 
tell the Senate Committee from what funds 
this money did come. If Tilden had nothing 
to do with it, he could easily have said eo. The 
refusal to tell who furnished the money implies 
that the truth, if told, would very seriously 
complicate Mr. Tilden. This whole Oregon 
business grows darker and darker as the facts 
are coming to the knowledge of the public. 


Ex-SENATOR CARPENTER, in appearing before 
the Electoral Commission to argue the cause of 
Tilden in reference to the Louisiana vote, took 
pains to say that he did not appear as the coun- 
sel of Samuel J. Tilden, but as the counsel of 
ten thousand disfranchised citizens of Louis- 
iana. He had voted against Tilden and would 
do so again. Nobody supposes that Mr. Car- 
penter volunteered to defend the rights of 
these citizens, or that they, as clients, had en- 
gaged his services, or that he consented to be 
placed in such an awkward position without 
being well paid for it. The simple truth, as 
we have no doubt, is that he sold his profes- 
sional services to help the cause of Tilden in 
Louisiana ; and if he had said so the language 
and the fact would have just fitted each other. 
We do not deny his right to do so, if he thought 
it a good bargain ; yet his pretense of acting as 
the counsel of these disfranchised citizens is 
the sheerest buncombe imaginable. What about 
the ‘‘ bulldozed ” citizens of Louisiana, who by 
thousands have been disfranchised and many of 
them murdered, in order to carry the state for 
“Tilden and Reform’’? Has the Republican 
ex-Senator no generous sympathy for this class 
of citizens? Has a lawyer’s fee such a potent 
charm with him that he will lend his eminent 
abilities to the defeat of a cause in which he 
professes to believe, and to the success of one 
in which he equally professes to have no faith? 
We gravely doubt whether he will find the 
operation, in the end, a good speculation. It 
smacks too much of the professional ethics of 
David Dudley Field. 


Davip DUDLEY FIELD may be and undoubt- 
edly is an expert in all “the fine arts” of the 
legal profession. In the matter of technical- 
ities and quibbles we do not know his superi- 
or; and since he has been a member of Con- 
gress he has shown an immense “ bull-dozing”’ 
powerin dealing with witnesses. His propo- 
sition, made to the Democratic caucus last 
Saturday evening, for the appointment of a 
comunittee to consider the expediency of with- 
holding all appropriations for the support of 
the army, because he was not pleased with the 
Louisiana decision of the Electoral Commis- 
sion, shows him to be a very poor counselor in 
political matters. He is decidedly not a success 
in his new field. Heshines much better when 
discussing questions of international law. 
Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt is bad enough as a polit- 
ical manager ; yet David Dudley Field would 
be vastly worse. The caucus evinced good 
sense in not following his lead. 


SENATOR THURMAN, of Ohio, is regarded by 
the Democrats as one of their strongest law- 
yers. He once sat on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of his own state, and probably 
has no superior in the Senate as an expounder 
of the Constitution. He was selected by his 
brother Democrats in the Senate as a member 
of the Electoral Commission, in the full expect- 
ation that he would be a very able represent- 
ative of his party. He has by no means disap- 
pointed this expectation, but has given the 
whole strength of his intellect and steadily 
voted in favor of the modern Democratic doc- 
trine that Congress, in counting the electoral 
votes, has power to go back of the electoral 
papers and inquire into all the proceedings 
connected with the appointment of electors, 
and accept or reject their votes according to 
its own judgment. This honorable senator on 





the 20th of March, 1876, in reply to Senator 


Whyte, of Maryland, thus spake in the{Senate 
of the United States : 

‘Does the senator think that the question 

before the Senate is whether we can go back of 
a return admitted to be genuine and regular 
upon its face? If he supposes that to be the 
question, I must say that I do not suppose it 
to be the question, nor dol see how it is in- 
volved. J certainly do not admit that you can go 
back and go into a contest of the election.” 
This is sound doctrine, and Senator Thurman 
held it less than a year since. His present po- 
sition is exactly the reverse uf this. The truth 
has changed or he has changed. Which is it? 
We suspect that the political emergencies of 
the Democratic party have modified his views ; 
and yet, according to the New York World, 
neither he nor his Democratic associates in the 
Commission have any partisanship. The Re- 
publicans are the partisans and the Democrats 
are the impartial judges. 


THE second section of the Electoral Law re- 
quires the President of the Senate to submit to 
the two houses of Congress and open in their 
presence all returns and papers purporting to 
be electoral certificates. When the counting 
reached Louisiana he followed the strict letter 
of the Jaw, and, in doing so, he submitted 
three different sets of returns from that 
state—the Hayes and Wheeler returns, 
the Tilden and Hendricks returns, and the 
Cooper and Cary returns. The third set had 
just as many legal formalities as the second, 
and represented various John Smiths, num- 
bered one, two, and so forth, as having been 
appointed electors for the State of Louisiana, 
and also as having cast the vote of that ttate 
for Cooper and Cary. It was intended as a 
burlesque upon the Tilden returns, and very 
truthfully did it answer the purpose. There 
was no legal fact in the returns of the so-called 
Tilden electors that gave them any superiority 
over those that did not profess to be anything 
but a burle:que. They were not accompanied 
by the governor’s certificate of appointment 
and the men claiming to act as electors had not 
been declared chosen by the Returning Board 
of the state. The whole thing was a legal 
sham ; and, if such returns are to become com- 
petitors for acceptance with those that exist 
under the forms of law, then nothing is easier 
than to turn the President of the Senate into a 
baggage-wagon and load him down with elect- 
oral luggage, and make it necessary for Con- 
gress, when the two houses are politically op- 
posed to each other, to extemporize an elector- 
al commission to get them out of the muddle. 
The Constitution does not require the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to make himself a party to 
any such muddle by receiving returns that have 
no warrant of law. 


....President McCosh recently quoted ap- 
provingly a paragraph from the London Quar- 
terly Review to the effect that there is nothing 
inherently necessary in the law of the inverse 
square as imposed on the gravitation of matter ; 
and that matter might just as well have at- 
tracted, if God had so pleased, in the inverse 
ratio of the distance, instead of the square of the 
distance. The law of inverse square appears to 
us geometrically provable and necessary, and 
its contrary is unthinkable. To represent it 
as a coutingent property arouses in us that sense 
of outrage on the human intellect which was 
excited by Prof. Huxley when, in one of his 
lectures, he declared that in some other world, 
for aught he knew, two and two might make 
five. 


...»How little the difference is between 
modern Calvinism and modern Arminianism 
may be judged from the comments on some of 
the Sunday-school lessons. The Christian Ad- 
vocate found fault with The Sunday-school Times 
for printing from Newman Hall the comment: 
‘An event may be decreed by God, and yet 
the agents in bringing it about may be culpa- 
ble.’? The Sunday-school Times replies by 
quoting the Methodist official commentator, 
Dr. Wheedon, who says that Jesus “ was holily 
delivered by God’s counsel, but wickedly slain 
by wicked hands.’’ And yet Calvinists and 
Arminians will retain their names of division 
after they have forgotten the occasion for 
them. 


....The following, found in one of the Ad- 
vocate family by The Methodist is admirably 
frank- 

‘“« ae" NoticE.—God has graciously blessed 
the labors of the Rev. E. Davies at the Gothic 
Church, Brooklyn; and the pastor, the Rev. W. 
J. Robinson, will push the victory, while the 
devoted and successful evangelist goes to hold 
revival services in Knoxville, Tenn. Pray for 
him. E. Davrss.”’ 
The National Baptist the other day bad a 
letter from a minister telling of his successes, 
and ending : ‘‘ Please print these facts, that the 
people may know what I am doing.” That 
tribe generally would have written: ‘‘ That the 
people may know what the Lord is doing by 
the hand of his unworthy servant.” 

.... The Pilot thinks that there are in the 
country very few scientific engineers, and that 
here is a great opening for young men. We 





} doubt it. While every village wants its minis. 
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ter and doctor and teacher, and nearly every 
one its lawyer, there are very few engineers or 
chemists needed, and, as we are informed, there 
has been an overcrowding of these professions 
for some years, so that there are very many 
competent men utterly unable to find remuner- 
ative employment. It is remarkable how in 
this city two or three chemists absorb nearly 
all the profitable employment, while others are 
left almost to starve. 


-.»-Balliol College, under Dr. Jowett, hg 
become the most scholarly college in England. 
At a late meeting of its officers and graduates 
Professor Palmer summed up the true secret of 
the greatness of the Gollege when he empha- 
sized that spirit of conscientious and single- 
minded diligence in the discharge of their sev - 
eral duties which he had learned to be charac- 
teristic of its fellows’ and scholars, and of 
which, it is only fair to add, he has shown him- 
self atypical example. That is, its professors 
and tutors work hard. A simple but not easy 
recipe for improving educational institutions. 


....Matters left out to commissioners over 
the border are decided in a familiar way. In 
Montreal there are church associations con- 
nected with St. George’s and St. Stephen’s. 
They recently had a public debate on the 
question whether a union of all Protestant 
bodies is desirable. A jury of leading citizens 
appointed by the two associations was to de- 
cide on the merit of the argument. The result 
is given as follows: 

“The jury returned about half-past ten, when 
their foreman, Mr. Kerr, Q.C., announced that 
they had disagreed. The jurors chosen by each 
church believed their side of the argument 
was strongest. However, as the casting vote 
was with St. George’s Church, the verdict was 
in the negative.’’ 

.... We are having just now several cases of 
Protestant miracles. The Congregationalist re- 
ports one that has taken place in Woburn, 
Mass. It is a subject on which well-mean- 
ing people are very likely to adopt fanatical 
notions, and we hold that, while faith may 
produce wonderful cures, especially in nervous 
diseases, it is not safe to conclude certainly 
that such cures are God’s answer to prayer. 
Indeed, it appears to us a sin to pray for heal- 
ing and then to consider God as thereby pledged 
to perform the desired cure, however wise it 
may be medically to excite such confidence. 


....One of the Universalist papers, The New 
Covenant, talks about a clergyman who is, per- 
haps, at present a Baptist—at any rate, he is a 
regular correspondent of a leading Baptist 
paper—but who was once a Universalist, in lan- 
guage which is as orthodox in its religious 
terminology as it is emphatic. He is, it says, 
‘next to the father of lies, the biggest liar on 
record.” His book against the Universalists is 
‘a very Gehenna of moral abominations.” We 
might quote further; but after Hell and the 
Devil all else will seem weak, 


....“ Young converts,’’? says The Religious 
Herald, ‘with the New Testament in their 
hands, if they have not received a thorough 
Pedobaptist drilling, are almost sure to con- 
clude that they should go to the water, and not 
that the water should be brought to them, for 
baptism.’’ And yet hereabouts Baptist churches, 
as well as Pedobaptist, have the water brought 
into the church to their ‘‘ young converts.’”’ 


«s..The Michigan Christian Advocate pub- 
lished some time ago an editorial in which it 
charged on THE INDEPENDENT hostility against 
Methodism. It honorably allows space to a 
contributor, who shows that this charge was 
based solely on our denunciation of the “‘ color- 
line’? action of the Church and who proceeds 
to prove that our position is correct froma 
Methodist standpoint. 


....Senator Kelly, of Oregon, last week 
admitted in the Senate that $8,000 of Demo- 
cratic money had been sent to Oregon, after 
the election, to help fix up things for Tilden, 
and that Cronin had received $3,000 of the 
patriotic fund. He thought the sum paid to 
him was more than Cronin was worth. No- 
body, we presume, will dispute this opinion. 


.... It was a very suggestive incident at the 
consecration of Trinity church, at Boston, when 
Edward Everett Hale, James Freeman Clarke, 
Rufus Ellis, and other Unitarian clergymen re- 
ceived the communion from the hands of the 
Episcopal bishops.””—Springfield Republican. 


‘“*And there shall none be admitted to the 
Holy Commpoion until such time as he be 
contirmed or be ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed.’’— Book of Common Prayer. 

...- ‘If we were in the Episcopal Church,”’ says 
an exchange, “‘ we should join the party which 
desires to substitute ‘From death unprepared’ 
for ‘From sudden death.’’ We believe that 
this is the form substituted in the litany as re- 
vised in 1785 for Old King’s Chapel, in Boston, 
and it is our impression that the corresponding 
Latin reads ‘‘.A morte improvisa.” 


+--The London Hnquirer apologized fora 
plagiarism in its columns from THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, saying that the article had been brought 
in from an outside source. But now it is 
caught by The Christian Register in publishing 
as a leading editorial what must also have been 
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palmed off on it, as it is almost identical with 
a speech of Wendell Phillips. 


----Dr. Prime attended a woman’s conven- 
tion at Washington, and made fun of it. He 
would refuse all their demands, at which we 
are surprised, for he tells us that “no man has 
warmer sympathies with the oppressed, the 
wronged, and the suffering than mine.” 
Pretty much everybody we know of now was 
an original abolitionist. 

-.-.The Democratic House of Represent- 
atives, after the electoral votes of Florida 
were counted for Hayes and Wheeler, went 
last week through the silly farce of passing a 
resolution declaring the Tilden electors to 
have been chosen. Itis a pleasant reflection 
that the career of this House of Represent- 
atives is almost ended. 

..-.A bill has been introduced into the House 
of Representatives providing that women as 
lawyers shall be admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, upon the 
same terms as members of the bar belonging 
to the other sex. This is right in principle, 
but it will have to wait fora more convenient 
season. 


--..-The churches are reducing expenses. 
The First church in Springfield, Mass., has 
reduced over $2,000, of which $500 comes 
out of the minister’s salary, and $500 out of 
music. Rev. Washington Gladden, of the 
North Church, has told his church to drop 
$500 from his salary. 

..-‘* We hope,”’ writes a nine-year old girl 
to the Presbyterian Observer, of Louisville, 
Ky., ‘‘when Governor Tilden becomes Pres- 
ident that the country will become more pros- 
perous, and we will have a preacher and a 
better school too.”’ 

...-The Paterson (N. J.) Board of Education 
has, on application from the Jews of the city, 
forbidden the singing of Christian hymns in the 
public schools. ‘ 

..-. We have received all the juvenile stories 
we need for a year. Contributors will please 
take warning and withhold their favors. 

...- The Presbyterian Banner says that it can- 
not supply its contemporaries with brains. But 
who ever imagined it could? 


....Now is the time for our legislatures to 
pass statutes to break up the selling of ‘‘ pools’’ 
on elections and horse-races. 


....We are happy to publish this week the 
first of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.’s, prom- 
ised articles on Church Work. 
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THE REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 








For three weeks we have not seen a sky 
so threatening as sensibly to diminish the 
crowds at the front of the Tabernacle an 
hour before the openings. But a single 
day has been uncomfortably cold, with a 
slight slackening in the attendance on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, on the 
former of which Mr. Cook preached. The 
audiences have increased, rather than dimin- 
ished. Tuesday was stockholders’ day on 
the Albany Road, and an unprecedented 
multitude flocked on their free passes to the 
city, remaining over a niglit, to hear the 
great preacher. On Wednesday the crowds 
were almost alarming. A young man had 
his ribs broken in one of the doorways. 
On Thursday the attendance was still 
larger. The promise is that to-day will 
bring together increased throngs. The ex- 
planation is in part the favorable weather, 
and in part the opposition; but more than 
all other reasons together the increasing, 
widespreading, and profound interest in the 
work. Sunday was a great day. Seven 
hundred women remained for inquiry after 
the afternoon service, and several hundred 
men in the evening. It was a disappoint- 
ment to many to see Mr. Cook in Mr. 
Moody’s place on Monday evening. 
Some, however, were glad to compare with 
the great evangelist one whom they have 
called his John the Baptist. Mr. Cook 
preached a powerful sermon; but he was 
ill atease. A woman disturbed the meet- 
ing and was taken out by the police. The 
steam snapped and roared in the pipes 
about the walls of the great room, like a 
legion of devils sent to disturb the service. 
Mr. Sankey looked distressed. Under 
such circumstance’, the wonder was that 
apy one, even Moody himself, could preach 
at all. But Mr. Cook is a man for difficult- 
ies. As the last organ notes died away, he 
sprung vigorously to his feet and gave his 
text, with the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: ‘‘ Can two walk together 
except they be agreed?—Amos iii, 3.” It 
was a genuine New England sermon of the 





better sort; but of a kind of which I thank- 
fully believe we are to hear fewer for some 
time to come. His aim was to show that 
in the ‘‘nature of things” the sinner can- 
not be at peace until he obtains similarity 
of feeling with God, is reconciled to him- 
self, and is adjusted ta his past life. It 
was a Tremont Temple discourse, a virtual 
continuation of the discussion of the errors 
of Theodore Parker. Some in that audi- 
ence were hungry for the Word. Mr. 
Moody has awakened in our souls a great 
hunger. The sermon did not feed such 
hearers. But it was powerful. And when 
I heard a Universalist neighbor criticise 
it, and two or three of the recent Monday 
lectures (upon sin), in course of one of which 
a@ man was converted, as “‘unworthy of 
Mr. Cook,” and apt, he feared (?) to hinder 
the revival, I took comfort. Perhaps it 
was best that Mr. Moody did not preach 
that evening. 

On this (Monday) evening Mr. Moody met 
the converts for the first time. Two hun- 
dred were present, who gave good evidence 
of conversion. They were from Boston, 
the surrounding cities—Cambridge, Chel- 
sea, Lynn, Salem—and from inland towns. 
Monday evening will hereafter be given to 
the converts’ meeting. The noon meeting of 
Tuesday will be given to reports from the 
churehes. Several pastors on Tuesday re- 
ported revivals in their churches. In the 
first of the ministers’ conferences with Mr. 
Moody a young pastor arose and said: ‘‘I 
have prepared a sermon this week with four 
heads. Each head is a man in my congre- 
gation. Iam going home to make myself 
the first head.” Last Sunday evening this 
pastor led fifty persons tothe inquiry-room 
and is said to be preaching with unprece- 
dented power. All the revivals reported 
are attended by remarkable answers to 
prayer. 

The chaplain of the state prison re- 
ported twenty-five inquirers among the 
convicts and one remarkable conversion. 
A clergyman from Bath, Maine, brought 
tidings of a revival there, resulting from 
the deep interest in the Boston meetings 
and the printed reports. The evidences 
multiply that we are to see great thitigs. 
An old man greatly disturbed a pious 
horse-car party, the other day, as they were 
returning from the Tabernacle. He de- 
nounced the whole movement. It was a 
wicked expense. The doctrines preached 
were monstrous. There would be more people 
made insane than the asylums would hold. 
The government should stop the thing. 
When he had talked himself out of breath, 
a codger-looking man, in one corner of the 
car, said to him: ‘‘ My friend, I want to 
give you a little advice. If that’s the way 
you feel, you better go right home and shut 
yourself up. Shut the doors, shut the win- 
dows, and don’t come out for three months. 
For this thingis serious. The influence is 
all about us. It’s in the air (raising his 
hands and looking up and around as he 
spoke). The government can’t stop it!” So 
it is in the remote country, and in the 
prison, and everywhere. Mr. Savage 
thought he could stop it. Apostates have 
great confidence. But I am told that lead- 
ing men in his society are so annoyed by his 
course that he is likely to be unsettled. 

The inquiry-meeting was held for several 
days at the Clarendon-street Baptist 
church. It was attempted to conduct it by 
the aid of the selected body of 700 trained 
workers, under the direction of Dr. Pente- 
cost. Tickets were given to these workers, 
as in other cities, with coupons attached, on 
which to make record of the cases treated. 
On account of practical difficulties, the 
entire plan of the committee has been 
abandoned. The inquiry-rooms at the 
Tabernacle, which were too small, have 
been enlarged, so that each will now hold 
800 persons. After each evening service 
Mr. Sankey meets inquirers in one room, 
and Mr, Moody in the other. The clergy- 
men present sit upon the platform. They 
remain. After the brief addresses of the 
leaders, they are called upon to take charge 
of individual cases, the entire audience- 
room being used for the hand-to-hand work 
of conversation and prayer. This plan is 
working well. The attendance upon the 
inquiry-rooms has greatly increased this 
week. 

A daily morning inquiry-meeting at ten 
o’clock was opened on Monday in the social 
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rooms of the Shawmut Church, Dr. Webb. 
Six or eight attended the first day and 
twice as many on Tuesday. 

Among the conversions reported by Mr. 
Moody, on Tuesday, were those of an en- 
tire Sabbath-school class of six young la- 
dies, and of a man, who told this story: He 
had been a wanderer for ten years. After 
eight years he had longed to see his mother. 
He returned to her. She was a pious wo- 
man. She urged him to repent and become 
a good man. He hardly listened to her; 
but left home and wandered for two years 
more. He strayed into the Tabernacle on 
one of the first evenings. He had scarcely 
taken his seat when a text upon the wall 
arrested him: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” He heard the ser- 
mon, but he could not get out of his mind 
that text. He wentaway. For two weeks 
he was wretched. He returned to the 
place, dreading to see the terrible text. The 
sermon was upon the words ‘‘ Ye must be 
born again.” He was pierced again; but 
this time to his salvation. As the way of 
life was pointed out so clearly, he was con- 
verted in his chair. A Unitarian was con- 
verted in one of the meetings. All his 
friends ridiculed the meetings. To be alone 
with God, he went into his -cellar. He 
locked himself into his ice-closet, and there 
kneeled and gave himself to God. The 
pastor who told this incident, Rev. Mr. 
Boyd, of Charlestown, added: ‘‘ In Charles- 
town there have been six conversions a 
day ever since these meetings were opened.” 

I mentioned last week a case of restitu- 
tion, Mr. Moody takes great satisfaction 
in these cases, as an answer to those who 
charge that he does not preach morality. 
The sermon on Zaccheus continues to bring 
forth fruit. One of my deacons had a 
young man in his employ whom he entirely 
trusted. The day after that sermon he 
was astounded to have this young man 
bring to the desk five dollars, which he 
said he had stolen. Two days later he 
called on the good man again to say that he 
had found his Saviour and was on his way 
home to Maine, to maké a confession and 
restitution there. Among several cases of 
the kind reported none is more touching 
than that of an old lady of seventy. She 
wrote a letter to Mr. Moody, enclosing 
seventy-five cents, which she had stolen 
when a child. The woman from whom she 
took it and all the family had died. She 
hoped that God had long ago forgiven her; 
butshe wanted to make restitution. The 
money was for the Lord. 

The temperance work was to-day taken 
in charge by Mr. Sawyer. In a few mod- 
est words he told how he had begun life, a 
Boston boy, in the employ of Jordan, 
Marsh & Co.; how he had fallen and 
wandered; had been reclaimed four years 
ago, in Poughkeepsie, and converted to 
Christ. He made an excellent impression 
as a fervent, able, wise man. He expressed 
himself strongly on the question of in- 
fluences. He had little faith in stories of 
the evils of intemperance or« in will 
power. His confidence was in the grace 
of God, given in his Word. He was full 
of his subject. Mr. Moody asked him, as 
he was leaving the platform: ‘‘ How long 
have you been reformed, Mr. Sawyer?” 
‘« Four years last fall,” was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘‘Haven’t you fallen since that 
time?” ‘‘By the grace of God, no!” he 
answered. ‘‘ Was your appetite for liquor 
all taken out of you?” ‘‘I don’t like to 
say that, Mr. Moody, he said, in. a hesita- 
ting way. For he knew, as did we all, 
Mr. Moody’s view. “I don’t like to say 
that. I think I am like this organ,” lay- 
ing his hand upon the instrument. ‘‘ You 
needn’t touch the keys for a year, and it 
will be silent. But if you put your hand 
on it some day, it will sound again. I am 
tbe same instrument still. My faith is that 
that God keeps me.” This frank expres- 
sion of opinion gave great relief to many, 
who believe that in special cases appetite 
is taken away, but not as God’s rule; that 
the love of drink is like any other sinful 
appetite or habit. Weare given grace to 
conquer it. 

Drunkards and rumsellers have been 
converted. A friend of mine went into an 
eating-house day before yesterday. The 
proprietor wanted to talk with him. ‘‘ You 
notice a change here,” he said. ‘‘No 
liquor about. There’sbeen a change. We 


don’t sell any more liquor. I’ve been to the 
Tabernacle. I’ve changed front. 1 haven’t 
a long time to live. Rumselling is poor 
business for a man who is going to die, 
by and by. This is the business I’m in 
now.” As he spoke, he drew from his 
pocketbook a list of names. It was his 
prayer list. He had at least a hundred 
names. It took an hour for him to go over 
the list and speak of each case. ‘‘I don’t 
care for anything else,” he said, folding it 
and returning it to hispocket. ‘‘ How is it 
with you?” My friend is a Christian; but 
that question searched him. Directly and 
indirectly, it is going from the Tabernacle 
to thousands of hearts. 

How is it with you? 

Boston, Feb. ith, 1877. 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE decision of the Florida case tested 
the honesty of the Democratic members of 
Congress, and some of them, I am sorry to 
say, were found wanting in manliness and 
honor; but a decided majority were found 
equal to the emergency. Some of them 
were sO angry over the result that they 
wished to violate the Electoral Law, to 
break it down on the spot, and thus prevent 
a declaration of the result according to the 
findings of the Commission. This, of 
course, would have been simple infamy; 
but what cares your worst style of a mod- 
ern Democrat for moral perjury? How 
many Democrats in 1861 did the same 
thing, on a more extended scale? Hav- 
ing participated in a Presidential election, 
they refused to accept the result. So now, 
after a solemn compact to refer the disput- 
‘ed questions relating to the Presidency to 
a Commission, there were Democrats in 
Congress base enough, when they found 
that the result on the first case was against 
them, to propose resistance to the law. 
Fortunately, for the reputation of the Dem- 
ocratic party and of human nature, the 
number of this class was small and the 
infamous scheme was abandoned. The 
fact, however, will not, cannot be disputed 
that from twenty to thirty Democratic 
members of the House were ready to vio- 
late the compact. 

Perhaps one of the most astounding 
things connected with the Commission is 
the charge of partisanship preferred by 
Democratic journals and speakers against 
the eight Republican commissioners. Havy- 
ing lost the vote of one out of the three dis- 
puted states, these dissatisfied politicians 
turn around and abuse the Court and ac 
cuse the majority of being grossly parti- 
san. That is to say, because eight Repub- 
licans of the Commission voted to cast the 
vote of Florida for Hayes, and the seven 
Democrats to cast it for Tilden, it follows 
that the eight were dishonest and partisan, 
and the seven were exceedingly honest and 
unpartisan! Folly could go no further 
than this. So far as rumor brings us news 
from the doings.of the Commission, we 
can say that the conduct of the minority 
was much more partisan than that of the 
majority. It seems, for instance, that 
Judges Clifford and Field stood ready to 
make Mr. Tilden President by rejecting 
the vote of Humphreys, on the ground of 
ineligibility, when he proved that he re- 
signed his Federal office and that it was ac- 
cepted by Judge Woods before Nov. 7th. 
But the judge did not hold a court at the 
time, and on this ground alone (according 
to rumor) the two Democratic judges on 
the Commission were ready to put Mr. Til- 
den into the Presidential chair. All this 
talk of partisanship by prominent Demo- 
crats is sheer impudence, for, if it exists, it 
is equally distributed on both sides. 

The arguments in the Louisiana case 
were able, and‘ it seems to me that the 
Tilden side had the best of it—at least, in 
the ability of their counsel. Carpenter, 
Trumbull, and Campbell were not matched 
by Stoughton, Shellabarger, and Evarts. 
The finest.argument was that made by Mr. 
Trumbull. Entirely familiar with the 
whole subject of the powers of Congress 
aud with Louisiana affairs, he was able to 
make some very strong points. One of the 
worst facts about the Louisiana election is 
the suspicion of forgery and bribery that 
attaches to the Returning Board. The 
men composing it have such an ill reputa- 
tion that the country suspects that they 
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seven Or eight thousand votes, so as to be 
able to declare the Hayes electors elected. 
Many Republicans dislike to triumph by 
such means; but they do not see how it is 
possible for Congress to go behind the 
action of the legally-constituted state au- 
thorities. If Mr. Hayes shall be inau- 
gurated, they will satisfy their conscientes 
on the general ground of equity. Witha 
fair election in Louisiara and Mississippi 
both states would vote for Hayes, but 
‘‘under the forms of law” Tilden got the 
vote of one and Hayes of the other. 

Some of the more recent developments in 
regard to the Oregon ineligible elector in- 
dicate fully as bad a condition of things at 
“15 Gramercy Park, New York,” as have 
at any time existed in the Returning Board 
at New Orleans. Since the explanation of 
the cipher dispatches passing between 
Patrick, of Oregon, and Pelton, of ‘15 
Gramercy Park, New York,” it is impos 
sible to resist the conviction that there 
were men in New York very near to Gov. 
Tilden, and one of them in his own house, 
who were ready to ‘‘ purchase ” an Oregon 
elector; and it might be as well if David 
Dudley Field turned his eyes in that direc- 
tion, and gave Gov. Wells a short respite. 
Or, is he only anxious to investigate mis- 
conduct on one side? He will probably 
find as much ‘‘corruption” in New York 
as in. New Orleans, 

The Commission has been in session all 
day, and as I close this letter the final re- 
sult in the Louisiana case is unknown to 
me. Tam sorry to say that the indications 
of a dishonorable purpose on the part of 
the Democrats in case the decision is against 
Tilden have increased since I began. Let- 
ters are pouring in upon members, asking 
them to break the compact. Of course, 
most of them come from angry and disap- 
pointed politicians; but there are occasion 
ally reputable journals that advocate dis- 
honor. One of the pretexts put forward is 
that some Repu*icans on the committee 
that framed the Electoral Bill argued that, 
of course, the Commission would go behind 
the returns. Probably the statement was 
false; but, if it were true, what difference 

would it make? The bill stood by itself in 
Congress and its language is explicit. All 
questions are left to the Commission; 
among others, whether Congress has the 
right to go behind the returns. It will 
not admitof a doubt, and nobody is bound 
by the opinion of an individual member 
of the Committee. There isthe law. Read 
it and see what it says. If the 
final decision of the Commission is 
for Hayes and Wheeler, and _ the 
House of Representatives chooses to back 
out, or the minority of the Commission at- 
tempts it, it will simply be a resort to revo- 
lution, and there will be some way to meet 
it. The people of this country will not 
stand by such infamy, Iam sure; and, al- 
though it will be an unfortunate ending of 
the work of the Commission, yet it will 
finish the men who take part init. All 
winter the spirit of the House Democrats 
has been very bad. They have insisted 
that, because in their opinion Tilden was 
elected, he should be inaugurated. Fi- 
nally, when the Commission Bill was pro- 
posed, they thought that they saw a way 
open for the peaceful inauguration of their 
candidate. The leaders well knew that the 
result might favor Hayes; but the rank and 
file saw only success for Tilden. And, if 
they are disappointed, many of them are 
rebellious and wicked enough to resort to 
any means to prevent a declaration of the 
result. DOW. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16th, 1877. 








Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Constmption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








PREMATURE Loss OF THE Harr, which 
is so common nowadays, may be entirely 
prevented by the use of BurNetT’s Co- 
COATNE. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in 
handfuls, and has never failed to arrest its 
decay and to promote a healthy and vig- 
orous growth. It is at the same time un- 
rivaled as a Dressing for the Hair. A sin- 
gle application will render it soft and glos- 


For BroncataL, ASTHMATIC, AND PUL- 
MONARY Complaints, and Coughs and 
Colds, ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” mani- 
fest remarkable curative properties. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENI 
to page 15, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected, Let us hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 








GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 





WE have made arrangements 
Messrs 


with 
Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tributions. 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 





Tus institution, located at Hartford, 
Connecticut, has favored us with its an- 
nual statement. It shows receipts the past 
year amounting to $328,257.48; disburse- 
ments during the same period for death 
claims, matured endowments, surrendered 
policies, reinsurance expenses, etc., $254,- 
237.87; leaving a net gain on the year’s busi- 
ness Of $74,019.61. The statement of this 
corporation, which we published in gross in 
THE INDEPENDENT last week and which 
appears in detail ina printed circular sent 
to ug, gives full particulars in regard to the 
investment of the assets of the company, 
showing a very careful attention to the in- 
terests of policyholders. These gross as- 
sets now amount to $1,277,954.59, while 
the total liabilities of the company are 
$1,040,564,26, leaving a net surplus accord- 
ing to the Connecticut standard of $237,- 
390.33, or New York standard $308,710.33. 
Hartford seems to be the right soil for in- 
surance companies of every kind. As a 
whole, the institutions of this class located 
there are well managed and deserve public 
confidence. 





FLORIDA AND HAVANA. 


Many of our readers will be pleased to 
learn that the Nassau steamer will stop 
during March at St. Augustine, Florida, on 
its way to Nassau and Havana, thus afford- 
ing direct communication between these 
places. For full particulars apply to 
Murray Ferris & Co., 62 South Street, N.Y. 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Tue Spencer Optical Manufacturing Com- 
pany have, by honest care and skill, pro- 
duced the unequaled ‘‘Diamond Specta- 
cles,” which prove the best friend of 
thousands whose sight has been impaired. 
See that each pair has the diamond trade- 
mark. 


Made by SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 





sy for several days. 





“OLD RELIABLE.” 

THERE are many reputed remedies for 
that very prevalent disease, Chronic Nasal 
Catarrh; but none which have given general 
satisfaction and become acknowledged 
standard preparations, except Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy. It continues to enjoy an 
unprecedented pgpularity. This reputation 
has been earned through the permanent 
cures which it has wrought, having proved 
itself a specific in the worst forms of disease. 
Pierce's Pocket Memorandum Books are 
given away at drug:-stores. 





ACHING HEADS AND UNEASY 
NERVES 


are often soothed by Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, because that searching corrective 
completely removes the causes of brain and 
nerve excitement, whicl: are to be found in 
derangement of the stomach and of its as- 
sociate organs, the liver and bowels. It is 
a truth which cannot be too earnestly in- 
sisted upon that the effect of mere sedatives 
and narcotics, like bromide of potassium, 
valerian, chloral hydrate, and opium, is less 
appreciable the longer they are used, and 
that they can never permanently relieve 
nervous excitability, because they cannot 
remedy the weakness and organic derange- 
ment which lies at its roots. Hostetter’s 
Bitters, however, can and does cure nerv- 
ous maladies, for the reason already stated. 
Sick headache, restlessness at night, ver- 
tigo, mental heaviness, and depression of 
spirits, as well as the dyspeptic condition 
of the stomach and torpidity of the liver 
and bowels, which give rise to them, are 
entirely obviated by this benign alterative 
tonic, 





THE BLUE GLASS CURE. 


Amon the scientific medical discoveries 
that have been made lately is the curative 
power of blue glass, and itis certainly one 
of the most wonderful. The patient is not 
asked to take anything internally, but 
merely to sit in a warm, sunny room, with 
the diseased part of the body exposed to 
the sunlight as it streams through the blue 
panes, which are inserted either alternately 
with the white panes in the sash or hung 
inside the window in a separate frame. 
The number of cases of nervous and spinal 
affections, chills and fever, bruises result- 
ing from falls, etc., etc. that have been 
effectually cured by this process are multi- 
plying day by day, and it is asserted that 
there is yet to be recorded a single instance 
of failure. 

We know that the effect of blue glass 
upon plants is very strengthening; and, in 
proof of the magnetic influence it has upon 
animal life, it is reported that at the New 
York Aquarium the fish upon whose tanks 
the blue light fell were livelier and every 
way in better health. 

Mr. David N. Smith, 1368 Broadway, 
who furnished all the blue glass for the 
Aquarium, and who has lately gone exten- 
sively into the importation of it, presents a 
remarkable case in the positive cure of him- 
self of chills and fever, from which he had 
been suffering for a number of seasons. 
This gentleman is fortunate enough to 
possess a large stock of dark mazarine blue 
glass, of French importation, which is 
colored with cobalt, the ingredients of the 
glass and metal being fused together. 
Purchasers are recommended to buy only 
such, and to beware of the common article, 
which is only flashed on one side, a great 
deal of which is now being offered for sale 
by peddlers. 








THE LADIES, individually and coliective- 
ly, without a single exception, pronounce 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus to be 
the best and most wholesome article in the 
market. They say it makes nicer, whiter, 
and lighter biscuit and cake, requiring less 
shortening than any other saleratus, and is 
much better to use with cream tartar than 
soda. Try it. Most of the grocers and 
many of the druggists sell it, and at whole- 
sale by wholesale grocers, 


WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its effect 
on the lungs. Asacure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exception, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
anufacturing Chemists, 163 William S8t., 
New York. 








HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious, Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





THE GREATEST DiscovERy of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirty 
years before the public and never failed. 





16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 
Place , 


Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address RoperT Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT Is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If asubscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the- postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“ postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 


money. 
eR 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 





to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Monev Order, Registered Letter. or Check 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benetit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 

rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
Len pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot,so perfect and with work 80 ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair bag issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are oo partons she 
cannot be detected. Made caly at BATCHELOR 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 











SEED WAREHOUSE 
l41 STATE STREET. 


CHIC 





Catalogues Free on Application.“ 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
STEREOPTICONS, 
AND VIEWS 


for Parlor and Exhibition use. Illustrated Cata- 
logue of 61 pages sent free on application. 


JESSE 8S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained glass, 
for it is now proven at the Centennial that the home 
roduction in this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick & 

. of Staten Island, excels all. ey have been 
awarded all honors. These fine subject prize me- 
morial windows are for sale, now_in Exhibition. 
Box €, Stapleton, Staten Island. N. Y. 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the body 
for years and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or 
body-snatching. Their use prevents the spread of 
contagious diseases at funerals or elsewhere. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 
sizes, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Sold by ali tirst-class NUFACTUR Sextons. 
RAY MONO MANUF A TURING CO., 
348 Pear 


Street, New York. 




















“sU LPHURET OIL OF ROSES.” 

A wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 
in effect. By absorption it eradicates and dispels 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness, and 
Throat Diseases. itis soothing and never irritates 
the skin. Sufferers do themselves positive se 
by not giving this Remedy a trial. 0z., 50 cts. ; 
2 02., $3. Bolidided end. sent by mail free, on receipt 


sore Poke st., Boston, Mass. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


[*or week ending Friday, February 16th, 1877.] 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market continues quiet 
for all varieties. Rios.—The telegram 
shows large purchases for the United States 
at full prices, and, considering the light 
demand, prices here are well maintained. 
Maracaibos are steadily going into con- 
sumption at unchanged prices. Old Gov- 
ernment Java.—A Dutch sale of about 
100,000 bags went at valuation and pro- 
duces no appreciable effect on our markets. 
We quote: 


DRO ocdinsnccce seen <cecscueuaaeanes 26 @29 
ORNs once edn vesccsccdennuswacs 21 @24 
I aig Soe se bs okins ceca cyscetes 22 @24 
We GINS oo iss ccictncnegnt<huass 234 Gs 
keds gRisbeas Kova EES CORON 22}, 
A PINS 5.04 ste kasen nastale hime Oceee a8) aaa, 
Si IRE action Cbd ones Geeade vsceuete 21 @21\¥ 


TEA.—All descriptions haveruled strong. 
The market has been quiet. Green.—There 
has been a fair steady business in this de- 
scription and the late prices are strongly 


supported. Oolong.—The demand for this 
description has been less active. New 
Formosa is held with more firmness. 
Japan.—There has been less disposition to 


press this description and prices have 
ruled steadier. We quote: 

UGH RENO esos setversecicnveceete 3 @% 
PRN e Feces Wotecescessesagstieeeees 30 @65 
| Serre rere 30 @65 
hs) nthe, LER EEOEER TEER eer ee 30 @90 
I bese eriecerenssndsdencsecsees 30 @75 
Fee eT TT CE TT eT 2% @7i5 


SUGARS.—The demand for Refined has 
fallen off and prices are in buyers’ favor. 
Bright Yellow Sugars are more plentiful 
and the demand has materially fallen off. 


Molasses Sugars are out of the market. 
Raw Sugars.—From the refiners there is a 


steady, good demand. The receipts are 
light and prices are firm. We quote: 

COE MN sas kcaddoncanecdées aeaeeee — @l2 
a ueereuecexwecoss 114@11K 
MOPUNEIES oceixcxesnec ands teucueseed 11344@12% 
SS eee ne 11% @11%4 
White, Standard A, Grocers........ 114,@114¢ 
Steen Rete A. so. cssccsccicccsss — @i1\% 
| Serr eee ee 1084@11 
GIOE Geckdcseecceesacsabeccesases l04@101g 
PO hickinna cedetancsxecesssteoee 91¢(@10 


MOLASSES —With a large increasing 
stock the market is depressed and prices 
are in buyers’ favor. Our advices from 
New Orleans also show a depressed market 
and easier prices for buyer, except for 
choice grades, which come in slowly and 
command full prices. Foreign Molasses.— 


The market is very dull. We quote: 

New Orleans, New..... Sat” cadaeeds 45 @58 
BNW ME Nas oc ecccasacuviekebeesed 45 @58 
NIN ooh can ck ose neeudacnaeas 33 @42 
WGN e kh. .ccdisnieteca di fines 35 @45 


FISH.—The demand for all kinds shows 
quite an increase and prices generally are 
firm. Thesupply of Mackerel is composed 
wholly of Massachusetts Shore. Dry Cod 
are in better request and for Grand Bank 


prices are perhaps a trifle higber. There 
has been quite an active inquiry for Box 
Herring.. Scaled realized 16@17 cents and 
No. 1 18@14. There is considerable in- 
quiry for Barrel Herring, but business is 


restricted, owing to the scarcity. We 
quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl........... —-— @63 
Grand Bank God diwedatedawana 550 @5 75 
Picklea, Scale, # bbl........ - 450 @5 00 
Pickled. Cod, 2 Witsaseeveccec 550 @ 6 00 
Mackerel : 

Gt DON vacecnocsaeaeas de 20 00 @22 00 
INGE NO, «6g cdete«clakcceses 10 00 @l11 00 
IEE EE ok cccksceccagsekess 16 v0 @I17 00 
en ere ee 10 v0 ~@13 V0 
RO. OR, Fb ise i 5ci kd 10 00 @11 00 
INO) oF SNOEMIUNG onc oces ceanas és 800 @ 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 v0 (@20 00 
Herring, Scale, @ box......... — 18 @— Ww 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 1 @—i18 


SALT.—Both Factory Filled and Bulk 
continue dull, and with liberal receipts, es- 
pecially of the former, prices are to a con 
siderable extent nominal. Common is in 


large supply and easier. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, #@ bushel....... —— @ 3 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... —— @250 
Liverpool, other brands....... 110 ¢ 1 30 


Table Salt, in jars, #® doz.....— 1 80 
In small bags, 40 in a obi -- eK 7g 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 3 @ 31 








GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES.—The demand is for small par- 
ceis only, but prices remain steady. We 
quote Pot 483@5 and Pearl 7 cents. 

FLOUR AND MEAL,.—There has been 
little or no export trade in Flour since our 
last. Nevertheless. the shipping brands 
have ruled steady, for the reason that it 
would be difficult to replace them at the 


present high cost of Wheat. The home 
trade has improved. Southern Flour bas 
attracted more attention, but prices re- 
main as before. Rye Flour has also sold 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 21 
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more freely. Corn Meal is unchanged. Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl, Guano. 40 00 rates lor Western, Sliced. les .have..a 
Buckwheat Flour is ree We quote: | Stockbridge oe eee 1300 | | fair: wh we movement. Southern 
Unsound Flour..... ebececee =; 2 00@ ; - “ Tobaceo “ Ay“ S39 60 00 are scarce and ‘quiet. Old 
State Supers...... cate tumtesabis Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.) : Poca Peacties and inferior new ‘are’ex- 
State No. 2....,..ccccccccsccsscess a 3 00 Higt-grade Nitro Phosphate. .. 4700 | tremely dull. Other Small Fruits are very 
State ind, eee ccceccescccccccecces re 6 15 High-grade Supe hosphate. 4100 quiet. We quote: 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. ne seeeee 6 fh Imp. rade Superphosphate.. 35 00 | Apples, State, 1876............00.00+ 4K@ 5 
M Cotidied Gener” 6 70@ 8 3 Ground Raw Bone.........2... 40.00 | Apples, Western, 1876, primes... -. 44@ 4% 

innesota seen adhe Fancy eee 10 72, | Fish Guano (crude, in barrels)... 18.00 | Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice’ 4% 

ow Frocess....-...+. HM DOUG TION... ctcccaesssdisceess 40 00@ 4500 | Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 % 

Southern PIOUL.. «2.2 -eeeeeeeeeeee ‘ on 9 4 Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 4000 | Peaches, peeled, choice...........-. 20 @2%5 
Rye Flour............. Secceeeees 50@ pa 3y | Wood Ashes, @ bushel.......... . 6@ 18 Peaches, unpeeled, halves.-.-....---- 11 @l2 
Corn Meal ..........+-..+0- + tees eae Peaches, unpeeled, quarters......... 9 3 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 lbs..... 3 25@ 3 60 PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog | Blackberries, 1876, prime 

GRAIN.—The better grades of Spring products has been irregular and dull. The Chersiog, 1508 atene- re -* Haets 


Wheat (Nos. 1 and 2) have ruled very firm, 
while the low grades have been freely of- 
fered at previous prices. The export trade 
remains dull. The millers have bought 
less freely. Winter Wheat remains very 
quiet, with values nominally steady. Rye 
has met with afair demand. Barley con- 
tinues depressed. New Corn has advanced 
about one cent, with a fair demand, part 
for export; while Old bas ruled quiet and 
steady. Oats have ruled firmer, on a light 
supply, with a good demand and some 


speculative inquiry for the ordinary grades. 
Of Buckwheat 1,500 bushels sold at 93@ 
974 cents. Marrow Beans are in fair de- 
mand for export. Medium are in small 
demand, and with an accumulating stock 
prices are lower. Pea and Kidney are 
steady at previous rates. Black-Eye Peas 
are steady at $2.45@$2.50 per two-bushel 








bag. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
WHRIUO EO coh iecccesascede 150 @1 65 
White Western..... ees wtindaws 150 @1 65 
White Southern........... <a pominal. 
No. 1 Milwaukee... - — @182 
No. 2 Milwaukee .-. 148 @1 50 
No. 1 Chicago Ruled: secasemanune nominal. 
ONES oS adchnsane s4neaue — @14 
Amber Michigan.............- 135 @ 1 60 
Rye, State... wcscccesccosecces 86 @ 86 
Rye, Western. ......cccccccsee S344@_ 84 
AO PE? Pare Ce 47 08 
Corn: 
Southern White..............- 63 @ 64 
Southern Yellow.............. 58 @ 59 
Western White............++- 57 @ 61 
Western Yellow..........-.+++ 57 @ 59 
OaTs: 
Gains tera devireesiisien 50 @ 5516 
WeGteF is os occ cicneccdcceecess 41 @ 8&2 
BEANS: 
pO AD errr ty os 3 
Medium, New....... 
White Kidney. New 
Red Kidney, New............- 
POR; : PENNS. 6602 08d 0000 ts0s ese 

CATTLE MARKET.—During the past 


week there has been an active inquiry for 
Beef Cattle, both from exporters and home 
consumers; but the prices generally asked 
were in advance of those recently obtained 
and business has been contracted to limited 
proportions. The sales were at 12@12'c. 
per pound for choicest Steers, to dress 58 
lbs. to the gross cwt.; 10%@11%c. for good 
to prime, to dress 57@58 lbs.; and 8%@ 
101c. for ordinary to fair, to dress 55@56 
lbs. The better grades of Milch Cows were 
in request, but inferior qualities were neg- 
lected. The range was $40@$50 for com- 
mon to ordinary, $55@$65 for fair to good, 
and $70@$75 for choice. Calves have 
ruled quiet, owing to the absence of sup- 
plies. The week opened with large 
receipts of both Sheep and Lambs; and, 
with insufficient demand, prices ruled 
wholly in buyers’ favor. The closing rates 
show a decline of 4%@tsc. per pound. 
Dressed Hogs were steady at 73g@83c., 
and Live firm at 6% for Corn-fed. ‘rhe 
receipts for the week are 8,882 Beef Cat- 


tle, 98 Cows, 718 Calves, 24,554 Sheep, 
and 20,184 Hogs. 

HAY.—The receipts are somewhat 
larger and the demand light. Prices of 


the better grades are a trifle lower. We 
quote North River Shipping 75 cents, Re- 
tail qualities 70@$1, Clover 65@70, and 
Salt 50@55. Straw is quiet and easier. 
The quotations are: for Long Rye 75@80 


cents, Short do. 55@60, and Oat 60@65, 
cash, 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS.—Peru- 


vian Guano is active. 
We quote: 


Fertilizers steady. 





Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ¢. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified.. - 61 50 
Mapes’ Nitro. Sareea ne « 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 4000@ 4500 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guaoo.. 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime. .....--s00ss0s: 38 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dis-ulved Bone..... 40 oe 43 00 
Lister Dros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 ~ 36 00 
Lister Bros. Bone.............--- 32 00@ 40 09 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 33 00 
a Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 
# «¢ Pure Bone Meal 33 ) 35 00 
we «Raw Bone 8. 38 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano.... ... . 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 


close was weak, except for Pork for for- 


ward delivery. Other articles under this 


head remain quiet. We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl............-- ...10 nas 00 

err aaa 13 00 

Prime Mess, tierce.............- 19 00@21 00 

Packet WBE. lisace's cesta ss 14 00@15 00 

Ger Extra India Mess, tierce....25 50@26 50 
‘ORK: 

Mess, Western............. 2005 16 00@16 25 

Prime, WesterD........cccceceee 12 pacts 00 

PUG OUR ioan daccds jagacn eae 15 50@16 00 

LarD: 

West. Steam, tes., pr., @ 100 Ibs.10 75 @10 85 


City Steam, tierces 
maa rendered Beeceke 


WidkdeWs 245). 30 avieoscl evel ak 
eS) ea onioudh, as 
SHOULDERS: 

Jy > PACA! BEANE 7 tar hr ae =e re. 


Dey, Balke f. d.gisiess « sa gntuen sb eee 7 @™%& 
834@ 94 


pe eee 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 





market is quiet. We quote: 

DomEstTic KaGs: 

White City, @ th........ccccccececee 54@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 @ 3% 
OS ee rr - ¥@il 
PAPER STOCK: 

Jmperfectiods. ......cccccssisice eevee SE@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings..............- 54@ 54 
TOG, PROG (BONNE acc vceccccascsese 446@ 4% 
Commion  Papemasi sd is. ses cdcicein oes 1 @ix% 


WOOL.—The market has been fairly 
active, manufacturers seemingly having 
abandoned the hand-to-mouth policy, for 
purchases have been mostly of lots quite 
large, when compared with recent trans- 
actions. Inferior grades are occasionally 
sought after; but, as arule, short Fall Wools 
are avoided, and, with a large supply in 
stock, there is some anxiety to dispose of 
them and lower prices are generally ac- 
cepted. We quote: 






American XXK.6..66.05..08ksee —50 @—53 

- X) -—36 @—48 

- , -—36 @—44 
A, Combing..... -—37 @—8S2 
No. Qo eee —20 @27 
Superfine Pulled.... —33 @—415 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. —19 @—22 
Texas, fine... .o¢0<50% —24 @—28 
Texas, coarse......... x —18 @—2 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... —27 @—30 
Wi he cWRites 45. cidictaescss cei 715 @—30 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. 015 18 
Smyrna, Washed............... 616 @—28 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 @—31 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium... 24 —27 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 —24 
Cal. 8S. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 —18 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for State But- 
ter has continued in the same unsatisfac- 
tory position as noted last Friday. The 
exporters have bought more freely; but in 
general the quantity of Butter going out of 
the market has been small in proportion to 


the receipts and quantity in store. West- 
ern fresh has sold moderately well. Ship- 
pers bought Western fresh with some free- 
dom earlfdn the week, but are now acting 
cautiously. Old-flavored Western is quiet 





and unchanged. We quote: 

State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 18 @25 
State. half-firkin tubs............... 17 32 
State, Welsh tubs, fairto prime..... 17 @22 
State, VEEP DOO 42 06 sicscccscesccissies I 
Western, Creamery.........ceeseeees 
WHOMMGHIE: WENN es cacdeccccondcaséces 
Western, Dairy, tubs......... xt 


Western, Factory, tubs 
TRGUe RON adc Sn cvesccusssccasindone 


CHEESE.—The market has been moder- 
ately active. Exporters have been in the 
market and the home demand has been 
better. The Liverpool quotation is 72s. 
Freights by steam to Liverpool, 35s. Gold, 
1055g. Commercial 60-day bills on London, 


$4. S@$4.82 8214, gold, per £ sterling. We 
quote: 

State, Factory, fancy September..... 15% 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 13° @15 
State. Factory, poorto fair.. ..... a @i2% 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to prime.. 134g 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... “aig 15 
Western Factory, good to fine....... 13 14 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... il 124 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 4 8 


EGGS.—The market, under large arriv- 
als, bas a steadily declining tone, in which 
condition it remains, Southern are not 
quite in so good favor as Western and State 
and Pennsylvania are not quoted above 21 


cents. We quote: 

Jersey, single barrels............... 22 @-— 
State and Pemn.........---eee cence 20 @21 
Westernand Canadian...............16 18 
Limed, State, prime............. or 17 
Limed, Western, prime.............. 14 16 
Limed, Western, poor to fair........ 10 @13 











DRIED FRUITS.—Apples.—State Quar- 
ters are very dull at any price above the 





FRUITS.—Apples are in free ert ond 
prices are weaker. Choice Greenings.are 
very scarce. The local demand for» Cran- 
berries is extremely light.. Very few 
Grapes arriving. Florida Oranges are less 


plenty and prices are higher, We quote: 
APPLES : 

Western N. Y., selected winter.... 2 00@ 2 25 
Western N. Y., mixed lots,........ 1 THQ 2:00 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 1 25@ 1 62 
CRANBERRIES : 

Jersey, choice, per bush, crate..... — —@ 3 00 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate...... 2 50@ 2 87 
Jersey, choice, per bbl........... - 8 50@ 9 00 
Jersey, good, per Dbl............5. 8 00@-8 50 
Cape Cod, choice, perbbl.......... 9 00@ 9 50 


Mages. and R. I., large bbis., fancy. .10 00@10 50 
Mass.and R. Ljarge bbl.,fair to pr.. 8 50@ 9 50 
GRAPES: 


COPE, NOPD. 5 occ cicasccdscatac 11@ 13 
ORANGES : 

Florida, per Dbl ......6.5... 20200. 7 00@10 00 
Mrees POP WOR 5505252 t so -s se 4 50@ 6 00 


HOPS.—The market has been extremely 
depressed. Stock has been freely offered 
and prices have declined. The export de- 
mand has been almost nothing and brewers 
have continued to have extremely small 


wants. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fancy........... 16 @I1S 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 10 @I1Ss 
Crop of 1876, Meshes tikts «0%. des. 7. @13 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 7 @ill 


POTATOES.—Arrivals of Irish have 
been free and there has been a good deal 
of pressure to sell. The demand has been 
very moderate. The Bermuda Potatoes 
arriving are not strictly new, being last 
December’s crop. Those by ‘last steamer 
sold lower. Sweet Potatoes are quiet and 
unchanged. We quote: 

Hgts Wn od acice c Sewcs coccas $6 00@6 50 
Peachblow, per bbl..............04 & 3 50@3 75 


Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 50@3 75 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. ? 25@3 37 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... @4 50 


SEEDS.—Clover remains dull. avtlothy 
is also inactive and quotations. nominal. 


Flax comes in very sparingly. There has 
been no further business. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per Ib. 154@ 1514 
< State, por Wh... ...-% 164%@ 16 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush.2 00 @2 20 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 62 @1 70 


POULTRY.—LivEe.—There has been a 
better demand for Fowls and Hen Turkeys, 


which bave consequently improved. Other 
kinds are quiet and unchanged. We 
quote: 
i 2 eer ener 11@ 14 
CS Serre 9@ 13 
Rooateeg FF 4. £5.55... 5. UR 7i@ 8 
os gh ht A ode fel Lond 13@ 14 
OO i a ees 55(@31_ 00 
ton RP ET FS FETE 1 carey 


DreEssED.—The supply of fresh stock has 
been light and the tendency in sellers’ 
favor or all kinds excepting Geese, which 
seem to be very little wanted. The lighter 
receipts have given an opportunity to clear 
up stock. Prices show a general advance. 


We quote 

ERM s 2:udsneue Guneauqdasees 13 @ 18 
oy es ee ae Be eee 11 @ 16 
Piel awe a gee ignuddendicusa 10 @ 14 
SS ee eae 12 @ 18 
Net cccccccdcccoushansedeaeas 8 @ 12 








TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time tn 
selling our goods. 


8END FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. ” 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


E. & 0. WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam-Cooked Cereals, 


279 WASHINGTON ST., N. Y. 
BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 








THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. bh —_ 


Propr' 
233 N. 2a street. © Pniladelphia 








SU shea ceil AN 


COFFEES 








TE AS. grin Bar x im the world—Importer® 
Largest Company in America 
staple artic ae everybody —Trade continually 
increasing—Agents wanted eve (or Glrealar t induce- 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y.. P.-O. Box 1287. 
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SPRING NOVELTIES 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


have now open a choice assortment of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


Zephyrs and Ginghams, 
Plain, Striped, & Figured Percales, 
French Cambrics, 
Cheviot and Oxford Shirtings, ete. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
HOTELS, 


Steamboats, and Churches 


SUPPLIED WITH 


CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


AND LINENS, 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Our facilities for executing this class of 
work are unsurpassed, and the most Expert- 
enced Workmen have been Specially Employed 
for this branch of our business. 


Amold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway and 19th Street. 











Financial, 
GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


Dr. LINDERMAN, the director of the 
United States Mint, in his recent report to 
Congress, states that the gold production of 
this country for the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1876, was $46,850,000; that the silver 
producsion for the same period was $38,- 
500,000; making an aggregate of $85,850,- 
000. The Financial and Commercial Chron- 
icle presents a table showing the production 
of these metals from 1860 to 1876, inclusive, 
from which we deduce the following aggre- 
gates: 


Gold production............ Shatin: tecsecas $766,777 ,092 
Silver production 





| Ee Ce ee $1,056,631,619 

The export movement of domestic gold 
and silver during the same period was as 
follows: 


36,693,840 





OR a $405,237,997 
The total of domestic coin and bullion 
exported from 1860 to 1876, inclusive, 
amounts to $1,052,951,737. To this is to 
be added the exportation of foreign gold 
and silver during the same period, as fol- 
lows: 


Coin 
GONE 2. ccccciccccgs DEbbbvESs> © »-pagubsossboe $51,979.498 
Give? .....s8ces Sesceeee Sesenseseece soboceonte 83,535,207 
Potal ..covseee Sdbasesessrsccnrecsecevns wes $135,514,705 
Bullion 
RIE 6k: 1a ncabcindcncecscaerRsendesesteseocenh $239,592 
NE us ciccnnnbad nibocsnotee tn deessceenaios 921,552 
De cinakiebsncntiiesessanncwesensenei ons $1,221,144 








Addiug together the totals of the export- 
ation of both domestic and foreign gold 
and silver for the period named, we have 
an aggregate of $1,189,687,586. Against 
this we have an aggregate of imports of 
gold and silver coin amounting to $255,- 
467,611, and of gold and silver bullion 
amounting to $28,049,991; making a total 
of $283,517,601. Deducting this sum, 
which represents the imports of gold and 
silver, from the sum which represents the 
exports of the same metals, we have an 
excess of the latter to the amount of $906,- 
169,985. This is the sum, over and above 
what it has received, which this country 
during the years mentioned has contrib- 
uted to the world’s general stock of gold 
and silver. It is larger than the aggregate 
from all other countries put together. 

The total production of gold and silver 
since 1860 being $1,056,631,619, and the 
total exports of these metals in excess of 
imports for the same period being $906,- 
169,985, we have a surplus of production 
in excess of net exports amounting to $150,- 
461,634. What has become of this surplus? 
If we place the consumption of gold and 
silver for the various purposes of art at 
$5,000,000 per annum, which is the aver- 
age estimated consumption, then in the last 
seventeen years $85,000,000 have been dis- 
posed of in this way. This would leave 
$65,461,634 as representing the actual in- 
crease in our stock of the precious metals 
during this period, which is equal to an 
average annual increase of $3,850,684. The 
statement made by The Chronicle last year 
placed the total net increase up to 1875 at 
$25,000,000. On this basis of calculation, 
our production of the precious metals, in 
excess of exportation and consumption for 
the purposes of art, has during the past 
year amounted to about $40,000,000. 
This fact is chiefly due to a large decrease 
in the importation of foreign goods, as com- 
pared with the exports of the country, thus 
placing the balance of trade in our favor 
and making no demand for the exportation 
of gold and silver to settle an adverse bal- 
ance. 

Gold and silver, being the most salable 
articles of commerce and practically the 
money of the world, migrate from country 
to country under the general law of supply 
and demand. They go where the active 
demand exists, depending as to quantity 
upon the degree of that demand in one 
place, as compared with the other markets 
of the world. The reason why we have 
retained so small an amount of our gold 
and silver production for the last seven- 
teen years is to be found in the fact that, 
under our paper-money system, we could 
not supply the conditions of retaining 
more. The precious metals naturally quit 
those countries that practically demonetize 
them and substitute paper money for them. 
When the country gets rid of its present 
system, by the resumption of specie pay- 
ment, it will thereafter retain its due com- 
mercial proportion of the precious metals, 
as determined by the Jaws of trade. 





LOCAL TAXATION FOR RAILROADS. 


THE State Legislature of Connecticut on 
the 8th inst. approved a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting cities, towns, and 
boroughs from extending any financial aid 
to railroad enterprises by taking bonds, 
loaning credit, or by making appropria- 
tions. The amendment now goes to the 
polls for final approval. This is a wise 
movement, and every state in the country 
should follow in the same track. If rail- 
roads are wanted, let private individuals 
and capitalists build them. Many towns 
and cities in different sections ef the coun- 
try have been nearly or quite ruined finan- 
cially by foolishly engaging in railroad 
building. That business should be stopped, 
and Connecticut has done right in peremp- 
torily forbidding it by law. 








MONEY MARKET. 


THE general business movements of the 
week have been less active than they were 
in the week previous; but there is still a 
very wholesome and encouraging change in 
commercial affairs. The virtual settlement 
of the Presidential question, if it produces 
any effect upen general trade at all, may be 
counted as altogether one of a favorable 
character. There will be no trouble grow 














ing out of the inauguration of the Repub- 
lican candidate on the 5th of March, and 
the evenly-balanced parties in the two 
branches of Congress will prevent any 
violent changes in the financial policy of 
the Government, calculated to derange the 
course of business. It will devolve upon 
the next Administration to adopt immediate 
measures for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on the ist of January, 1879; and, as 
gold is already down below 6 per cent., the 
gradual decline to par during the coming 
two years will do no great harm. 

The chief incident of the week in Wall 
Street was the commotion created by an 
order signed by a judge of the Supreme 
Court requiring the officers of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company to show cause 
why a receiver should not be appointed for 
the company’s effects. Of course, this 
created a panic in the stock, which fell at 
once from 524 to 45, and affected the other 
“‘coal stocks” unfavorably. The losses of 
the unfortunate holders of the stock who 
were led to sell their shares by the action of 
a judge of the Supreme Court must have 
been very serious. But, after the harm had 
been done, the judge canceled the order, 
which, he said, he had signed ‘‘inadvert- 
ently.” Judges are not excusable for act- 
ing in such a very~important matter inad- 
vertently. It should only be after mature 
consideration and on conclusive testimony 
of the necessity for such an order that a 
judge could be excused for signing his name 
toit. After it was known that no receiver 
was to be appointed the price of Delaware 
and Hudson advanced to 53, and the di- 
rectors of the company promised a statement 
showing the real condition of its affairs. 
But the actual appointment of a receiver in 
the case of the Central Road of New 
Jersey and the very unfavorable exbibit of 
its affairs caused the stock of that mis- 
managed concern to drop down to 914—a 
fall of over 8 per cent. The price after- 
ward recovered to 10 and 11, but the gen- 
eral impression is that the common stock is 
worthless. The other active and prominent 
coal stock (Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western) dropped to 65, and Morris and 
Essex, its leased road, fell to 79. Among 
the high-priced and steady investment rail- 
road stocks which have felt the shock to 
the market bas been New York Central, 
which, after selling at 108 at the opening, 
fell off to 977g. The sales of this stock 
were not heavy; but it was noticed that 
the certificates of the shares sold were 
dated five years ago and that the transfers 
had but recently been signed. Chicago and 
Rock Island declined to about the same 
extent as N. Y. Central; but Albany and 
Susquebanna tumbled from 75 to 60. 
Pacific Mail was exceptionally steady and 
Western Union Telegraph vibrated between 
711g and 6914. The remainder of the mar- 
ket was without noteworthy changes. On 
Monday, the 19th, prices were 1 to 2 per 
cent. lower. 

In the regular investment securities the 
market was comparatively quiet, the bonds 
of the ‘‘ coal stocks” being the only railroad 
securities that were unduly depressed. 

Government bonds are steady; but the 
6 per cent. gold issues were affected by the 
Treasury call for $10,000,000 additional of 
the old 1865s. This last call will make the 
total of the call under the 44 per cent. con 
tract $80,000,000. The new 44 per cents 
are selling by the Syndicate at 108 and in- 
terest in gold. Currency 6s are selling at 
123}; or, rather, that is the price bid for 
them. 

The amount of bonds withdrawn from 
the Treasury :°~ the week was $1,300,000. 
The amount of »ew bonds deposited for cir- 
culation exceeded $1,000,000. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
aheavy gain in the item of greenbacks; 
but a still heavier loss in specie, which 
causes a diminution in the surplus legal- 
tender reserve of $1,685,425. The sum of 
the surplus reserve is now $19,709,100, 
being an increase of $4,296,000 over the 
Statement of 1876 for the corresponding 
week. 

The following are the figures of the 
Statement: 





Total. oo 1 
IGOR osc cocccescceccovesed nc. $€2,237,/ 
i iencscbscece« vantene 3. ot — De 3531000 
Legal tender. . ° Inc. 2,021 
Deposiis ... «. ove 2 sm Inc. 623,700 
Circulation eoscccccrccescecs Dec. 80,700 





The supply of money on call loans con- 
tinues largely in excess of demand, and 
borrowers with Government securities are 
accommodated at 244 to 3 per cent. On 
miscellaneous securities the rates are 3 to 








316 per cent., and discounts for first-class 
business paper are 4 to 5 per cent. 

Gold closed a shade higher than at the 
commencement of the week, the opening 
rate being 105 11-16. The fluctuations for 
the week were between the extremes of 105 
7-16 and 105 13-16. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17th, 1877. 


Bid, Asked, 
30 





America........ Gulden nce cianieeae _ 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association, 80 90 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... — 122 
OEE NNGUIONOL. 5.005 cccesens 10184 — 
COMMBEMOR. oss ectcwe se hetess oa 70 
MRURINEL io cuenta sicsee's tcseclns _ 921g 
BCH MUO BR 5d ves saicss Bu Sess 201 = 
Fourth National. aisideeieoear socece 10334 
WMNE og rhe oSaidwss See wales 150 —- 
ME IV ONUE 5 6.o6i5:ciecscisiecsewie eseie 216 a 
German American oe 71 
MONS oo os60'%s cieis — 100 
OE See 91 —_ 
Importers’ and Traders’......... — 200 
PUMEMMNUED 5-5 D206 aeiaaie ali’ ens 128 — 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants --- 100 
MEMPOSCccicicccs coecee cs Bees tear -- 90 
BID i Sisk rcdconntmaseruete 110 _ 
PREMMNOR 555 0.5.5. cannosiesieseasicee 135 138 
PMOMOBTIGNG so sciescevcasececscedse — 115 
DROUIN ks 54 besiecsvleaceneves 118 1191¢ 
Merchants’ Exchange........... _- 92 
BIGUTOVOHIAN, 6 os cscetedescscscss 132 _— 
MNS Gis tncyahtecrsniclors resins sees 100 100 
Oe Le.) Sennen ee rer lw «118 
INGER AMOriICAs, «< 556:5 0.00.65 500008 _ 92 
PERI MULVED << 5.6565 ik, 0n.ciseu's scien a 7 
BEMion sic etokecsesSearweoseaes W440 135 
RMI Ga igie tase ee scinaoaios 130 140 
MONEE os sinniewaai abet ascte usecase 9 = 
WIC on a's Seisics esleie-cioae ai 98 100 
Shoe and Leather............... 122 130 
PENNE oss s0 0 a eds acuse OS 100 — 
State of New York, new......... 125 -- 
MIMD. Fock wccciencmnccwacaine 130 140 











Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau St., 
New York, JAN. 167TH, 1877. 


The demand for Government Bonds for in- 
vestment 18 now more general and widespread, 
among all classes, than atany previous period 


for along time. To meet the numerous in- 


quiries from intending investors for informa- 


tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, a new and revised 
edition of our ‘* Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be hud 
upon application. 

tay” Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
reinvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value tn cash, or in exchange for other Gov- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Q PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan no: to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get a acre of land. Send for par- 
ticulurs and reference 

-B. WATK INS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manacer, 
30 Pine Street, New York. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


BROADWAY AND ASTOR PLACE, 


47th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered a dividend at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum out of the earnings of the 
last six months, to be credited to the accounts of all 
depositors entitled thereto, subject to draft, on and 
after the 25tn of February. It not called for, the 
same will be entitled to intrest from the lst of Feb- 
ruary. Money deposited up to the l0th of February 
will also draw 7 interest from the Ist of said month. 

WM. MILES. President 

A.C. COLLINS, Secretary 

E. G. MATURLN, Ass’t Secretary. 














‘A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
. known all over New England and the Middle 


= KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
RAL S LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its chareater @ or management. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will cotiat ou, Soren for Circulas 
and pany RA Lag on” , Missouri, ani 
Oentral Ilénots Loan y duaunonthee. Tinote 


Phanged its name to “* 
CENT: ILLINOT 





1825. 1ST77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_- 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. bes Sec. ~ Joux + +! apa Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Se 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Cerner Cedar Street. 
Capital ..... . $ 800,000 CO 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,852 59 
Cross Assets, 

Jan. ist, 1877. _ $1,642,882 59 














B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial, 
THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 
Drs. BenM and Wagner, the great Ger- 
man authorities on the subject of popula- 


tion, distribute the population of the world 
as follows: 


TRI OPG. 0. co ccessanccccessscencesescencvencesasse 309,178,300 
Ps iok sackcccbiednaccduadisnsaasesconskysaqnaces 824,548,500 
MEMBOE, i svotcccescsdcccensebstonsesoncossccessees 199,921,600 
Be isdinnsncccgiscnasassececccatppessnsasane 85,519,800 
Australia and Polynesia..............sseeeeee 4,748,600 

1,423,916,800 


In Asia there are 48 persons to each 
square mile; in Africa, 174; in Europe, 82; 
and in America, North and South together, 
54. If the whole earth were as densely 
populated as Europe now is, the aggregate 
population of the world would be 4,209,- 
945,600 souls. The population of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe is as follows: 


GOFMABE. «. cccvccsessoes VT reeres epee eee 42,723,242 
Austro-Hungery,....... Pe oc cok ccncbtvecnqaces 37,700,000 
Switzerland 1 


Luxemburg... ne 
BUSSHIR...ccccccccccsccccess 





European Turkey....... Ienaedss Civencceenceuran 8,500,000 
RROUMATIB, 200.00. .000808 
BOPVIR. oo ase acess -» 1,377,088 
Montenegro -.. 190,000 
CREGOCGs ccgsicecsndsccccsces BED « cgehinc ice ceceeuttes 1,457,894 


The population of China is 405,000,000, 
or nearly one-half of the total population of 
Asia. That of Japan is 33,299,014. The 
population of the United States is about 
one-half of the whole population of North 
and South America. New York City, in- 
cluding its suburbs, is the third largest city 
in the world. 








POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY. 


WE give as follows the population of 
this city at the different periods named: 
1756 10,381 





71,223 
WPI cvacccsvicccsns<ccccdansstctavessanes 515,547 
RG ckaccctebosevacaceveestocueuse canvas 629,810 
WOU Sins cussescosuciaccncaietenceudendtan 814,254 
Bs ho cccdccnccccceducacucccaacececansees 942,292 
Pen acechnceenecasdsesancsaccesdsdunceuns 1,200,000 


If we add the population of the suburbs 
to that of the city proper, including the 
city of Brooklyn, we have a total metro- 
politan population of about 1,688,252. 
This makes New York, including its sub- 
urbs, the tiird largest city in the world—ex- 
ceeded in population only by London and 
Paris. Nearly one-half of its population is 
of foreign birth. The political power by 
which its municipal government is con- 
trolled is wielded by foreign voters, largely 
Catholic and belonging to the lower classes 
of society ; and this is one of the reasons why 
good government in this city is so difficult 
atask. The people who pay the taxes do 
not elect the men who levy them or those 
who disburse the public money. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE business in domestic cotton goods 
has not been specially active during the 
week, the cause being the early opening of 
business in January, which led to the sup- 
ply of a demand usually felt in the present 
month. But there has been a fairly active 
trade, and new buyers are dropping in all 
the time from the Southwest and even from 
Canada, so that the transactions in goods 
adapted to the early spring business are by 
no means behind the usual business of the 
season. 

Our manufacturers are doing better than 
they have been at any time during the past 
three years, and new mills have been pro- 
jected in Massachusetts; but there is no 
reason to imagine the coming of an im- 
mediate millennium in the manufacturing 
business, It is worth noticing, however, 
that the most strenuous advocates of free 
trade, who have been insisting that pro- 








tection does not protect, are now among | 
the loudest asserters that British cotton 
manufacturers are being driven out of the. 
markets of the world by the monopolist mill- | 
owners of New England. An English cor- 
respondent of the New York World informs 
the free trade readers of that journal that ‘‘in 
all the large manufacturing centers of Great 
Britain nothing is beard of but depression 
and the disappearance of business—mills 
working on half-time only or altogether 
closed, factories shut up, large establish- 
ments which are not receiving now as many 
orders in a year as they used to receive in a 
single month. Where are the ‘cotton 
lords’ to-day? They seem to have sud- 
denly become extinct. The great trade 
upon which they flourished is withering 
away. The change has come with start- 
ling suddenness, and no one yet seems to 
fully realize the immense consequences 
which it must carry with it. However, no 
one appears to understand what has 
brought the catastrophe to pass. ‘It can 
only be a temporary depression,’ said a 
manufacturer from Oldham to me, the other 
day. ‘The surplus goods will be cleared 
off the market, and then trade will revive 
again.’ I was sorry to discourage him by 
giving him reasons for holding a different 
opinion. 

‘“‘The cotton trade, in my opinion, is 
passing from England—not temporarily, 
but permanently; and no one who is en- 
gaged in it yet realizes that fact. And 
what bas produced the revolution? The 
great and silent advance made in cotton 
manufacture on your side of the Atlantic. 
I need not tell you that hitherto England 
has held practically a monopoly in this 
branch of industry. She supplied the 
world. But now wherever a piece of En- 
glish cotton can enter a market another 
piece of American cotton is to be seen side 
by side with it, always as good, sometimes 
better in quality, and lower in price.” 

This statement must not be accepted as 
literally true; but there is a good deal of 
truth in it, and, if we are not yet 
able to supply all the rest of the 
world with cotton goods, we can, at least, 
supply ourselves with the coarser kinds 
and have something to ship to other coun- 
tries. Our shipments, however, are less 
than they were twenty years ago, although 
they are much larger than they were five 
years since, and they are all the while on 
the increase. According to the report of 
the United States Bureau of Statistics for 
the twelve months ending December 3ist, 
1876, it appears that our exports of cotton 
goods for the years 1875 and 1876 compare 


as follows : 

1876 1875. 
Colored, yards.... .......+++ enaee 24, 212. 221 8,055,041 
Uncolored, Meh cdcsssasctes. 74,272,752  35.366,°03 
All other manufactures of...... $1, 119, 783 $873,636 


The market for leading makes of staple 
shirtings and sheetings is strong, and prices 
are well maintained, both for brown and 
bleached. There have been some revisions 
in the prices of bleached sheetings, but the 
market is not essentially changed since last 
week’s report. 

Print-cloths are a shade weaker; but prices 
are fairly sustained, though the sales are 
less active. 

Prints continue in good demand, with 
some large sales from first hands; but the 
inactivity in cloths encourages the feeling 
tbat lower prices may be established. The 
stock of desirable styles in first hands is 
light, however, and the market is steady, 
without being strong. There isa good de- 
mand for shirting prints and the sales are 
unusually lively for the season. The de- 
mand for percales, cambrics, and wide 
prints is very active, and sales are effected 
to a liberal extent for the season. 

Gingbams are in fair demand for ap- 
proved styles, while for the new dress- 
goods styles the demand exceeds the sup- 


ply 

Osnaburgs are still selling freely at steady 
prices; but the demand is less active, 
though the supply is not greater than the 
deliveries. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods there is no special change to be report- 
ed. Prices are generally steady and the sales 
are fully up to the ordinary transactions of 
the season. 

Dress goods of the finer Poy are sell- 
ing very well and prices are firmly main- 
tained for all the favorite makes and styles. 

Woolen goods are in irregular demand; 
but the sales to the clothiers are on arather 
liberal seale. 

Cloths and overcoatings are taken at 
steady prices; but the demand is by no 
means of an active cheracter. 

Fancy cassimeres and all-wool suitings 
are not in specially active demand; but the 
sales are sufficient to keep prices: steady for 
all desirable styles of goods. 


PRINTS. 
BORE ooo ccccce cece CG MMIEY <0 ncccescee 71g 
po Tee rr ree 746| Manchester........ 8 
American.......... 8 |Merrimack, D...... 8 
Arnold .......... ee BO 8 
Cocheco, L....... o OF PRMIEO cadec sci cece 8 
Dunnells.......... 8 |Richmond ....... _ 
Freeman.. ....... 7 |Simpson’sMourn’g 8 
Garner &Co...... 7 |Sprague........... 8 
Gloucester........ 744|Wamsutta........ 6 
Hamilton ......... Had Washington....... 8 
PEMERGE oo ccccescecs | 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... po nent icseecas 914 
Belfast ............ 94¢|Namaske.......... 91g 
De eT ere 91¢|Renfrew .......... 9% 
Glasgow.........6 9 |Southwark........ 1% 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 914,Lawrence, LL...... 7% 
“ "HH, 449 “ yee any wg 
« PR, 4£4.% “ >> are” 
x D 44 7 ss XXX ..10 
“ LL, 44 64)Lyman, E, 44 9 
- V, $84 714|Massachusetts : 
| Agawam,  eaeend 7 ). See ™ 
Augusta, 44 8 Divicus woddh 6% 
bo 34 7% Waactacexus 6% 
Appleton, A, 44 24 | Canara canes 6 
“ N, 34 7% Standard.. 88 
Bedford R. 34 534'Medford, 44 84 
Boot, FF.......... ashua, O, 33-in... 714 
“8. 8 «  R, 36-in... 814 
¢ Gx. . E, 40-in... 91¢ 
eile ihe ate 7] W,48in.. 1339 
Broadway, 44 61|Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A, 44 84 ae GQaiass 6% 
ee 44 7% “ RR... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 9 
5 © Riz 974 | Pepperell, | eee 9 
“ “ O.. m% | ee 8 
Continental, C...... 9 . Chsesaes 7% 
“ D....10 “ Ne... 6%; 
Dwight, Dhaaddewes 61g “ 7413 
ww. aded sega iy 8-4 20 
“ Bese. sk 304 9-4 2: 
Exeter, A, 44 7} ae 104 26 
8, 7-8 6% Pequot, Ue cawaaeae 96 
Great Falls, 8..... 684 Zs » Pere 10% 
‘ Bgp tt We. satin 16 
“hy Pittsfield, A....... 7 
Harrisburg, A..... 8 \Pocasset 
Mewes Canoe, 44 9 
Ne RO ti vcn scien: 53, 


Worsted coatings and cotton warps are 
in steady demand at unchanged rates. 
Satinets of the better qualities and Ken- 
tucky jeans are in fair request and prices 
are well maintained. 

Foreign dry goods are every day attract- 
ing more attention; but the demand, as yet, 
is somewhat irre egular, except for a few de- 
sirable styles of —— adapted to the 
wants of the season. Black dress silks are 
in fair demand; but prices continue low, as 
compared with the advance in the value of 
the raw material. In colored silks there is 
a slight improvement in the demand; but 
millinery silks and ribbons are at present 
in light demand, and will probably continue 
so until nearly the end of the Lenten sea- 
son, when the rush for Easter bonnets sets 
in. There is a reasonable demand for 
white — and linens and Hamburg 
embroideries are selling more freely. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, February 19th, 1876. 




















6% 
Hyde Park, oe 814) Le LER OE EEE CES 5 
xx 8% lSalmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, rw 044 Stark, A........... 9 
G6 *  Bissexcsns. . 
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« & A....2 8 | Williamsville, 4-4 1244 
= ot he White Rock, 4411 
ale Deelgh Ee? 11 Whitinsville, 44 91¢ 
Gold Medal, . 83 % 7-8 7% 
7-8 73¢|Waltham, 6-418 
Hope, +4 9 _ 84 20 
Hills : * 9-4 2214 
Semper Idem,4-4 1014 ™ 10+ 2% 
6 78 9% 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag...... o's BF? (ORE O05. SS ci we 12 
le, EAD, 5.060 nes 10 |Pearl River........ 161g 
Columbia, Heavy..16 |W arren, ns x 15 
Everett............ 16% Dds oak: 13% 
Haymaker......... 10 6 GCS caw 12 
Otis, Fs “1 Se ee ROGUE as atccesecs 174% 
Srech teats 13K 
ou ae 
American. . Otis, BB..... 104 
Amoskeag. ate ae x4 Massabesic. “125¢@133 
ae 14 Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
@12 |Thorndike, Bll S6@l2%4 
inden mete a2 Uncasville,A. 914@1014 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, — -18 |Hamilton, D....... 12 
- =" 16 | Massabes A, 36-in.18 
hace a 143 b aaaan 
a rcaanaee al eS “eg ene 120 
by NS Lawes 1% OO Shea 11g 
ie See ¢|Methuen, AR ae 15 
Cordis, ACE. cacaas 19” |Pearl River........ 17 
ee V7 |Pittsfield .......... & 
Easton, ‘ACA wkexs 12% | Swift River........ 9} 
i Eee a” g; Willow Brook..... 15 
a aeeaaacde | York, 30-inch...... 134 
Hamilton.......... B Ss! ** = 82-inch... ..- 16 
CORSET JEANS 
Amoskeag......... D {acopiticcss scans 94 
Androscoggin..... 9 |\Lawrence, Satteen.10 
Canoe River....... 7 |Naumkeag: 
Payee Park... .. 9 |} Satteens....... 10 
Indian Orchard.... 84 prepperell. Suet 104¢ 
Kearsarge......... 91g 
ROW DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 834} pone es tecccceces 94 
Amoskeag,........ 93¢\Lyman, H..... ... 91g 
Appleton.......... gil assachusetts, C -- 1% 
MCadccacauda : |Pepperell.......... 914 
MONS Sos icc sects Dc Gtark, A. oo. acsaves 91g 








EMPRESS EUGENIE 
LACES. 


WE ARE EXHIBITING 
THESE EXTRAORDINARY LACES, 
MADE EXPRESSLY for the EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
by the 
MOST SKILLED WORKERS of the PRESENT AGE. 
WE INVITE the ATTENTION 
of our FRIENDS to THESE 


Lace Treasures, 


EXCELLING in QUALITY 
ANYTHING HERETOFORE PRODUCED 


by the ART of LACE-MAKING 
In CONNECTION WE DISPLAY 
an EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of 
LACES in EVERY GRADE and QUALITY, 
presenting altogether 
an EXHIBITION of THIS CLASS of GOODS 
UNEQUALED in VALUE, TEXTURE, and PRICE 


AT Stewart &t 


BROADWAY, 4th AV., 9th and 10th STREETS. 








pe Orchard: Swift River 7 
Miacauae 9 |Tremont, CC...... 7 
Re Seuceve 8 |Utica, 44 11 
ae Th...“ 9+ 26 
|| eee ae 10-4 30 
Laconia, AA....... 3 Wachusett, 30-in.. 7% 
pie ee ver 36-in.. RY 
nen) OE . 8& . 40-in. 12 
poms FER 1% 48-in. 138% 
Langley, A........ 844|Waltham, P....... at 
me andard. 834 < 9-4 2 
Jf) eee 8l¢ = 10-4 2244 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 13 
AA, 4-4 11| Lonsdale, 44111 

44 11 «  Cambric,44 15 
Amoskeag, A, 44 104 Masonville, 44 114¢ 

Z, 7-8 Maxwell, 44 12 

Bay Mills 4-4 11% “Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 10%/N. Y. Mills, 4-4 13%¢ 
Ballou & Son, Pt a New Market,A, 4 a 

7 a a ee 

Boot, aes cgiseceen 8i¢|Nashua, E, 44 0s 
oui") Say Pees 64, “ P. 42-in...11 
 Weeeds canst 11 - W, 45-in. .134¢ 

WT  Gidedienes ede 6%| Pepperell, 64 18 

Blackstone, AA44 7 7-4 22 

Blackstone River.. a 8-4 24 

Cabot, 7-8 3 - 94227 

™ 44 9% = 10-4 30 

O Qi 114¢}Red Bank, 44 8 

« 646-in. 1... 124 7-3 7 
Canoe, 5g Slaterville, 44 8l¢ 
Clinton, CCC. .4-4 114g 7-8 61, 
“« —C, 444 93¢|Tuscarora, 44 12% 

Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 

Cambric, 4412 14 

Linen Finish. .15 ts 5-418 
Forestdale, 4410 7 6-4 22 

Fruit of the eet . 8-4 26 

44 11K a 9-4 30 

Fearless, 44 96 be 10-4 35 

Green, G, 44 8 |Wauregan, No. 1..11 

Great Falls, B.\Jews : Wamsutta, re: = 








CASH 
14 CAMBRIC | 
=== —- FRILLING 









R.H.MACY & CO. 


SPECIALTIES. 


DRESS-MAKING. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
Mra ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 


KEEP’s cuszom SHIRTS Made to Measure 
The very best, 6 for $9. delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, 
The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold-plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s Shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address 
Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 








me. yd mailed free on sepricetion. 
'ACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. Y. 











| 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, 
es Cramb-cloths. Oil-Cloths. etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
FULTON STREET 


also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
NEW YORK. 


i tates free of ch 
Caryem carefully packed and sent to any part of the United st _ Fu ae rob BIZ 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Financial, 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
ASSESSORS. 


THE report of the New York State As- 
sessors, recently presented to the legisla- 
ture, presents the following figures, show- 
ing the assessment of real and personal 
estate for 1876 in each of the counties of 
the state: 


Assessment of Real Personal Estate 
Estate. 1876. by Lo- as Assessed for 
1876, 











Counttes. cal Assessors. 
Di ie. os cals $47,039,898 $5,300,151 
Alleghany............ 15,279,862 1,439,626 
PR owenkcccctsdes 24,340,331 1,425,296 
Cattaraugas.......... 19,614,404 1,643,450 
EE en 29,535,540 4,090,810 
Chautauqua.......... 35,708,918 3,175,353 
eee ee 22,572,112 795,838 
Chenango...........- 21,883,209 2,702,614 
Nee casbesakennss 5,364,454 685,955 
Columbia............. 18,495,013 4,479,019 
| ns . 8,771,243 1,068,546 . 
DPORIRES oho np0cc0e00 12,453 350 1,794,313 
BORN, Sasncek ce nns 22,454,216 6,068,283 
___, SER ie pater 133,675,158 11,578,%1 
EE 5,998,460 406,436 
| ee 7,836,614 1,026,848 
PO nase chavcsteeos 4,215,904 440,328 
Genesee............+. 14,998,736 2,862,051 
eee 4,796,865 611,953 
era 644,547 900 
Herkimer............. 11,974,880 1,739,658 
Jefferson ........0..45 31,222,857 5,473,929 
see ree 223,389,621 14,882,265 
Sg, EEE 7,892,621 916,225 
Livingston.......... 22,737,168 2,307,992 
BE RMRGOIS 5 ons 00k S5a00 17,861,140 2,526,660 
POD, 055 n6200s000008 89,709,287 3,967,900 
Montgomery......... 9,125,290 75,496 
New York......,...... 892,428,165 218,626,178 
NIAGATS ..ccccvcccscves 39,286,488 2,042,178 
DBR os ces cnc cnssaen 57,119,082 6,048,206 
CREAMS. ode schone 72,420,935 10,851,851 
| 33,172,811 4,176,033 
OFTEN. .00500000000008 38,476,596 8,328,990 
io a 20,233,463 1,846,329 
GDS. «abe saps o0es0« 24,318,705 1,898,204 
OREO. 5.4 o--5->- we--+ 12,494,010 1,829,080 
ee 8,842,498 1,736,212 
QUEENS. 56 iso... .0-085 23,085,209 3.331.130 
Rensselaer............ 23.396.295 5,087,719 
ce ee 13,232.358 853.200 
Rockland ............. 10,706,267 1,633,523 
St. Lawrence......... 13,938,216 1,131,130 
Saratoga.............. 13,490.611 1,833,569 
Schenectady.......... 5,900,227 600,463 
Schoharie............. 8,112,352 994,710 
BohUyler....sccecececce 7,811,341 833,100 
DOROOR 5. io soo 6050200008 14, 357,393 1.733.892 
DOING so. nk sctcsccse 25,827,275 2,654,516 
Suffolk............2eeee 11,152,049 1,954,600 
Sullivan. .......0.s+00 6,022,024 283,798 
RE 5,023,091 399,615 
Tompkins............. 12,042,779 1,533,835 
incecsanccs>scdsce 10,719,550 1,683,512 
WR E ai accessscsscace 2,388,928 516.076 
Washington........... 10,980,251 2,092,260 
WED. 5 vns cawseeso0see 19,050,287 2,148,026 
Westchester.......... 58,568,811 4,559,781 
Wryoming............. 13,353,978 1,458.993 
Yates... cccccccsccees 7,711,345 833,884 
Total........00.....82,576,202,178 $379,488,140 


The net increase in assessment of real 
estate in 1876 over 1875 amounts to $267,- 
926,306, or 12.7 per cent; and of personal 
estate in 1876 over 1875, to $21,546,739, or 
6 percent. The total net increase is $289, - 
473,045. The aggregate assessment of real 
and personal estate for 1876 amounts to 
$2,755,740,318. Of this aggregate $1,221,- 
054,343 are set down to New York County, 
and $338,271,886 are set down to Kings 
County—making a total of $1,559,336,229 
for these tavo counties, or more than one- 
half of the entire property of the state. 
The consequence is that these two counties 
pay more than one-half of all the taxes lev- 
ied for state purposes, besides paying a 
heavy tax for localand municipal expenses 
They bear, as they have done for years, a 
disproportionate burden of state taxation, 
and must continue to do so under the 
present system. The valuation of property 
in these counties is higher than in the rural 
districts, and this leads to the result under 
a fixed and uniform rate oftaxation. Ifall 
property were assessed at its full and true 
value, which is the rule of the law, this 
would correct the injustice. 

It is worthy of being noted that the in- 
crease of assessment on real estate in 1876 
over 1875 in Erie County is $83,032,817, in 
Oneida County $44,874,543, in Onondaga 
County $57,657,546, in Ontario County $12,- 
516,790, and in Orange County $21,445,437, 
This is not due to a corresponding increase 
of property in these counties, but to bring- 
ing the assessment nearer to the true valua- 
tion. The State Assessors declare that in 
1873 they found only one town in the state 
whose assessors had assessed property at 
the full value, and that in 1876 the acsess- 
ors of thirty-five counties, with the excep- 
tion of some towns, assessed real property 
at its full value. They also say “‘ that if 
in the City of New York all real estate 
were assessed at its full value, and the laws 





so amended as to enable the Tax Commis- 
sioners to assess all incorporated and per-' 


sonal property, bonds, and mortgages, the 
rate of tax for state and city purposes, if 
the city expenses were cut down where 
they ought to be, would not be over 1} per 
cent.” They urge upon the legislature the 
expediency of taking some measure to se- 
cure an assessment of all property liable to 
taxation according to its full and true 
value. 

The attention of the legislature is called 
to the fact that property to the amount of 
about three hundred millions of dollars is 
wholly exempt from taxation. The Assess- 
ors suggest that private school and church 
property and city property not used for 
corporation purposes should be taxed. 
They also mention the fact that railroads 
operated by steam in the state are assessed 
at about $50,000,000, although the cost of 
these roads in 1865 was $626,000,000. They 
refer to the taxation of banks at full value 
and surplus as not without just cause of 
complaint, since they pay a higher tax than 
any other property in the state. ‘‘ Assess 
all property at its full value,” they say, 
‘‘and that will relieve the banks.” 

The general theory which pervades this 
report is to secure an equalization of tax 
burdens among propertyholders, so that 
each shall bear his own burden and every 
section of the state shall contribute its just 
proportion to the general expenses of the 
state government. This is unquestionably 
the true theory, and the nearest approxima- 
tion to its realization that is practicable 
should be the end aimed at by legislation. 





SIU THERN PLEA OF POVERTY. 





THE Tribune, of this city, not long since 
made a sharp and telling point in regard to 
the plea of poverty put forth by the South- 
ern states, as a reason why they fail to pay 
the interest on their state debts and refuse 
to levy an adequate tax for this purpose. 
The aggregate valuation of property in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennes- 
see amounts to about $2,000,000,000; and 
a tax of six mills on the dollar will raise 
$12,000,000, which will pay the interest at 
six per cent. on the entire debt of these 
states, amounting to about $200,000,000. 
The cotton crop of these states for the last 
six years was as follows: 


Year. Crop, Pounds. Price. Value. 
Es ccawsiscoss 2,024.000,000 15 $303,600,000 
rere: 1,400,000,000 20 280,000,000 
DB ices nsveesday 1,823,000,000 20 364,600,000 
1874.......+,++++1,955,000,000 16 312,800,000 
MB cancncsstens 1,794,000,000 14 251,200,000 
peer 2,202,000,000 8B 286,300,000 

Total.... 11,198,000,000 $1,798,500,000 


The average value of this crop has been 
about $300,000,000 each year for the past 
six years; and yet the people are too poor 
to pay their honest debts. It is not possi- 
ble for them to levy and collect a tax to 
pay the annual interest on less than two 
hundred millions of dollars. They would, 
if they could; there is no lack of will or 
honor; but there is an absolute want of the 
requisite ability. The bondholders must 
accept a plan for scaling down tbe debt, 
and then trust the faith of the repudiators 
to pay what is left, or do worse. The set- 
tled purpose in, at least, many of these 
states is to pay but a small portion of the 
debt; and, if the bondholders do not like 
this, then they are virtually told that they 
will lose the whole of it. 

If the Constitution had been left as it 
was before the adoption of the Eleventh 
Amendment, there would have been a 
remedy against state repudiation in the 
judicial power of the United States. It 
expressly provided that this power should 
extend to ‘“‘controversies between a state 
and citizens of another state,” and ‘‘be- 
tween a state or the citizens thereof and 
foreign states, citizens or subjects.” The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Chisholm, Executor, vs. Georgia 
(2 “Dallas,” p. 419), held that a state might 
be prosecuted in the courts of the United 
States by the citizens of another state. 
This decision was rendered in 1798, 
and soon after the Eleventh Amendment 
was proposed and adopted, declaring that 
“the judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity commenced or prosecuted 


against one of the United States by citizens 
of another state, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state.” 

The consequence is that there is no legal 
remedy for creditors against state repudia- 
tion. The states may pay their debts or 
repudiate them, just as may suit their 
pleasure, and our political system furnishes 
no means of redress. The only protection 
that creditors have lies in state honor; and, 
unfortunately for them, this in too many 
instances has turned out to be a very poor 
protection. Politicians who manage state 
governments are at no loss to get up pre- 
tenses behind which the state skulks and 
whispers to its creditors that they may 
whistle for their money. Poverty is now 
the popular pretense with many of the 
Southern states. This is supplemented 
with the allegation that they have been 
cheated by the ‘‘ thieving carpet-baggers.” 
The simple truth is, they have borrowed 
the money of others and pledged their 
faith for payment, and do not choose to 
keep their faith. The only word that de- 
scribes this thing is REPUDIATION—not a 
very pleasant word, yet the proper one to 
use, 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


THE destruction of property by fire in the 
United States is calculated to be $100,000, - 
000 per annum. The entire gold product 


of the globe, during the last twenty-seven 
years, annually, only averaged $100,000,- 
000. In 1874 and 1875 it was under that 
sum. Since 1850 $2,000,000,000 of the 
wealth of this nation has been annihilated 
by fire (a sum sufficient to pay or carry 
the national debt), besides accumulating 
this wealth at home without any estimate 
being made for its compounding power, or 
calculating for credit equal to every dollar 
of capital not burnt up. Such is the past. 
What of the future? for the more wealth 
the more insurance.—Address of J. B. 
Bennett, at Chicago. 


—A bill has been introduced into Congress 
declaring that ‘‘ no taxes shall be imposed 
upon shares of national banks by state leg- 
islatures or authorities at a greater rate of 
tax or larger valuation than the rate im- 
posed and the valuation put upon other 
personal and real property in the hands of 
individual citizens of the respective states,”’ 
and providing that the shares of national 
banks shall “‘ be entitled to the same privi- 
leges and exemptions with respect to taxa 
ation as other personal property.” This is 
manifestly just. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 











PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur InpE- 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
PIM CaNING 5 550i as. .c2's3hte5de $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s — Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Rarper’a(W OGKIy. i <263. 5500550504 360 400 
MOTDOT ES BAZAR os i aes wéscisecscs 360 400 
SOMO, SOUTNEL 546.40 cabs cisipsowacedave 2 60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

WUMMMENE DS oo cc sase tae Seite 1 10 
PIUIOR UOUINAL Ss 268050 s Lc eiecces 3 60 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 7% 
Scribner’s Montbly............00. 3 60 
Sunday Magazine................ 2 30 
es RO ee 3 60 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 4% 

The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 
dpe ee oe a eee 80 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 


Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 
Forest ahd Stream......... 2.600 3 50 
Eclectic Magazine.......... boctec Se 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 


‘Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 2 60 


t POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 
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PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (eithet 











new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. For full particu- 
lars see page 15. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. .By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787. New York City. 








Che Hudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither c: these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registere | Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





5:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 *” xd r 1.50 
13 = +8 i 75 
52 x after 3 months, . 3.50 


52 y after 6 months, 

Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient rece’ 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mor 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicatec . 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yc 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787. New York City 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or ancther’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not-—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


13“ (three months).tisc.|13  “* (three months).80c 
| ene 600.'26 ‘“* (six “  ).T5e.. 
52 “ (twelve “ .50c./52 “ (twelve ‘ ).65e., 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ON cic acaacedcte a's as oak xs 6Ss0caeeea cen $1. 

4 times (one MONCH)... ....cccccccsceeses coos 9e. 

| ae OS a ee 90e. 

wae six xe } he deewecsndostiocevenal 85e. 

_. MEETO *  Rivcksveweconncumes canes 30¢. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES..:......... FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
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February 22, 1877. 
Hung aud OY, 


AN ICE STORY. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Mrs. Frost, that good soul, 
Lived quite near the North Pole, 
In a very hibernal condition, 
Though her dwelling was found 
To be deep underground 
And with only one door of admission. 





In that boreal clime 

They are given to rime— 
Cold-blooded, alas! is their slaughter; 

And one thing I know, 

Though they give blowfor blow, 
They seldom are found in hot water. 


Mrs. Frost was a dame 

Quite as cool as her name, 
And intended her son for a glazier ; 

But the reprobate Jack 

Said his goods he would pack, 
And go down, if he could, into Asia. 


He was weary, he said, 
Of the sight of a sled; 
He was starved, he was pinched—the great 
lubber ! 
And declared that no boy 
Of his age would enjoy 
Perpetual eating of blubber. 


So he came into town, 
Like a frolicksome clown, 
And cut up his pranks for a season ; 
On water and land 
Assuming command, 
And scattering rime without reason. 


The sun had a chill 
And really looked ill, 
While this hyperboreal garcon 
Was cutting up bigh, 
And said with a sigh: 
‘*1’m really determined on arson !”’ 


So, collecting his rays, 
He gave out such a blaze 
That Jack took to wiping his forehead, 
And said it was queer 
That at such time of year 
The weather should turn out so torrid. 


So the vagabond Jack 
Was obliged to go back 
Where the bear and the walrus abounded, 
His rimes to rehearse 
In combustible verse, 
When by his relations surrounded, 


Then with him we’ll sport, 
Since his stay must be short, 
Nor grieve at his freedom or folly ; 
For soon will the sun 
Melt him down, and he’ll run 
To his den. So let’s laugh and be jolly. 
a ___ 


POLLY HASTINGS’S VALENTINE. 


BY MRS, SYLVESTER BARBOUR, 





‘“‘On! Hal Prescott, you. are a born 
artist, and no mistake! That’s old Polly 
Hastings complete; only a little more so- 
But you are not really going to send it?” 

“‘Send it? Of course, I shall send it. 
We boys have owed the amiable Miss Pol- 
ly a grudge for this many a day, and now 
we are going to pay it. She shall have a 
chance at last to see herself as others see 
her—cross, disagreeable old thing that she 
is. But just let me read you what Fred 
Raynor has written to go with it: 


“* Miss Polly, how lovely you are! 
Your eyes are a heavenly blue, 
Your cheek bears a beautiful scar, 
And your mouth is so sweetly askew. 


‘** Your teeth are perfections of art, 
Your hair hangs in beautiful curls; 
I wonder you still keep your heart, 
For you’re surely the sweetest of girls. 


“* Your words are like honey, they say, 
And your temper’s like sugar, 1 know: 
You have such a sweet, winning way, 
*Tis strange you have nary a beau. 


“* But, my very dear friend, don’t despair, 

For you're still in the flower of your youth; 
And I’m sure, with such loveliness rare, 

And such purity, goodness, and truth, 
A husband you soon will be able to find, 
Who will always be ready and willing to mind.’” 

‘*Very good, Hal! You and Fred had 
better go into the valentine business. You 
might make your fortunes. But, after all, 
isn’t it most too bad tosend that? Miss 
Polly isn’t to blame for her looks, you 
know.” 

“Of course, she isn’t. Who said she 
was?” replied Harry, with some asperity. 
‘«But she can help her actions. Maybe 
she bas never ordered you off her door- 
step; or given you Hail Columbia just be- 
cause you happened to drop a peanut-shell 
or two on her sidewalk. And maybe she 





never sent you sprawling in the gutter, just 
as you were about to make your best bow 
to a couple of young ladies.” 

‘‘No, I have no such grievance as that 
to complain of or avenge,” said Phil 
Graves, laughing. ‘‘ But don’t be too hard 
on the old lady, Hal. She has her troubles, 
I dare say; and maybe they don’t improve 
her disposition.” 

St. Valentine’s Day came, laden, as usual, 
with missives—now breathing of love, 
though as often of spite; Cupids and love- 
knots side by side with hideous caricatures 
and wounding personalities; now causing 
a heart to beat quicker or a little face to 
wreathe in dimpling smiles; now bringing 
heartache or wounded pride, sometimes 
mere indifference, but oftener disgust. 

Little Rose Prescott had been thoroughly 
happy all day. Seven valentines had fallen 
to her share—all beauties; and, as she sat 
in the fire-lighted parlor after tea, with her 
treasures in her hand, she wondered why 
every one should not agree with her that 
St. Valentine’s was the most delightful day 
of the whole year, Christmas scarcely ex- 
cepted. Harry was cross—decidedly so, 
Rose thought. He had called her a “silly 
girl” and her valentines ‘‘all nonsense,” 
What could have come over dear, good- 
natured brother Harry? 

Yes, Harry was heartily tired and sick of 
hearing of valentines, and of thinking of 
them, too; for, after all, his own exploit 
was not so agreeable to reflect upon as he 
had thought it would be, and he could not 
help questioning in his own mind if his be- 
havior had been such as_ his conscience 
could approve. Therefore, it was a relief 
to him when lights were ordered and his 
father expressed his readiness to respond to 
the children’s clamor for a story. 

Rose begged for a valentine story; but 
Charlie wanted to hear how Grandpa’s 
house burned down, when Papa wasa little 
boy no larger than himself, Therefore, Mr, 
Prescott began: 

*‘Let’s see. I think it was in March that 
it happened, and a cold, windy night it was. 
Father had been. suddenly called from 
home, and Mother was just recovering from 
along and severe illness. How well I re- 
member Father’s leave-taking that day. 
How I wanted to go with him, as I usually 
did, for I was the youngest boy and a sort 
of pet with him, But this time it was not 
to be thought of, and Father was in too 
much haste to discuss the matter with me, 
‘Amanda,’ said he, turning to an old 
colored woman who was Mother’s special 
attendant, ‘take good care of your mis- 
tress, and don’t let these children drive her 
crazy. And, Polly,’ turning to the young, 
rosy-cheeked nurse-girl, ‘I leave the little 
folks all in your hands, and Pic sure 
that they are wellcared for. Good-byeall!’ 
And in a moment more Father was half 
way to the gate; and I, with a very flat 
nose and red eyes, stood close to the window 
watching his departure. Suddenly he 
stopped, turned, and came back to the 
house. ‘Take good care of the fires and can. 
dies, girls,’ said he, as he put his head in- 
side the door. ‘It’s going to be a windy 
night, and a single spark might set you all 
ablaze, and the old house is so dry it would 
go up like tinder.’ 

***Nebber you fear, Mass Prescott,’ re- 
plied Rhoda, the cook, nodding her gay tuy- 
ban confidently. ‘I'll take charge o’ things 
here. Jest you leave ’em to me!’ and, as 
Father closed the door, added: ‘ Beats all 
what a man dat is for worryin’. Tinks 
dere ain’t no safety for nobody ’less he’s in 
de house. I guess sich a passel o’ wimmin 
as dere is here can manage ’fairs,” 

‘*But somehow, as night came on, it was 
very lonely, after all, without Father; and 
all seemed to feel it, even the self-confident 
Rhoda, for I saw her around, with a ham- 
mer and nails, fastening down windows, 
and caught her and Amanda in the act of 
moving a heavy chest of drawers against 
one of the outside doors, ‘to keep it from 
bustin’ open,’ she said, in answer to my 
questions. 

** And when, in the evening, we were all 
seated around the great open fireplace, 
listening to the wild wind outside, some- 
how it did not seem as pleasant and easy as 
usual. The back side of the:room looked 
uncommonly dark, it seemed to me; and, 
when a sudden gust of wind would cause 
the curtains to move, I couldn’t help look- 
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ing at it a little suspiciously, and half-im- 
agined that Rhoda and Polly did the same, 
though they certainly talked and laughed a 
great deal:more than usual and snuffed the 
candles every five minutes. 

“Right o’clock came, and with it our 
bed-time. Vainly we plead to sit up a 
little longer. Polly knew Father’s wishes 
in that matter too well to allow it, much as 
she might have desired it on her own ac- 
count. Cousin Tim Arnold had come over 
to spend the night with George, who was 
usually my bed-fellow; therefore, there was 
some questioning as to where I should 
sleep, Finally it was decided to put me 
by myself in a small room at the head of 
the front stairs, commonly called the ‘hall 
bedroom,’ and, as I was too sleepy to raise 
many objections, I was quietly marched off 
to my new quarters. 

‘But the bustle of getting so many 
noisy boys settled for the. night and the 
process of undressing so ‘roused me that it 
was some time before I could compose my- 
self to sleep after getting into bed. The 
strangeness of the apartment, which I 
could feel even in the dark, and the loneli- 
ness of my condition filled me with a sort 
of nervous dread.” 

“Didn’t Polly leave the gas burning 
any?” asked little Floy, with a look of as. 
tonishment. 

‘What an idea!” said Harry, laughing. 
‘‘Tallow-dip gas, you mean, I suppose.” 

No, little Floy,” said Mr. Prescott, 
kindly. ‘‘We country children knew 
nothing of gas-lights in those days, and it 
would have been thought very babyish for 
@ seven-year-old boy to be afraid of the 
dark. No one ever thought of leaving us 
a light to go to sleep by, and we boys were 
quite in the habit of going to our rooms 
and undressing without any light at all.” 

**Oh, dear!” said Charley, shuddering. 
‘‘That must have been dreadful, 

‘*T wish the children wouldn’t interrupt,” 
said Harry. ‘‘For my part, I am anxious to 
hear the rest of the story.” 

‘* Well,” continued Mr, Prescott, ‘‘I had 
half a mind to be afraid, and as I Jay there 
listening to the wind, as it seemed to start 
up from the dense forest, half a mile to the 
west, and come thundering on, louder and 
louder, until it struck the house, making it 
tremble to its very foundation, I thought: 
‘Oh, dearf*I wonder if it will not blow 
over.’ And then, as I heard hurried foot- 
steps and voices approaching my door, I 
sat up in bed and listened. But it was 
only Rhoda, scuffing along in her old slip- 
pers, which were always down at the heels, 
And I heard her say: ‘I’m goin’ up garret, 
and see if I can’t fasten them pesky shut- 
ters. I shan’t git a wink o’ sleep, with all 
that racketin’ over my head.’ ‘Do be 
careful of your light, Rhoda,’ I heard Polly 
say, in a tone that sounded a trifle anxious. 
‘Oh! don’t you go to worryin’, child,’ re 
plied Rhoda. ‘I ’spects I know what's 
what by thistime.’ And, asthe old woman 
passed on, I heard her mutter: ‘ Young 
folks allers tinks old folks is fools.’ 

‘Feeling somewhat reassured by the 
confident tones of Rhoda’s voice, I again 
lay down and was soon lost in slumber. 

‘* How long I slept I am unable tosay, It 
may have been moments, or it may have 
been hours; but I was suddenly awakened 
by a sound like the fall of some heavy 
body, accompanied by a scream, and, as I 
started up in bewilderment, my ears seemed 
filled with a rushing, crackling sound, 
quite unlike the roaring of the wind, and 
my room. was so light that every object 
could be readily distinguished. My first 
emotion was of fear; but second thought 
had convinced me that morning had come, 
and, springing from my bed, commenced 
dressing, when suddenly a volume of smoke 
burst into the room, so strangling and be- 
wildering me that I fell to the floor uncon- 
scious.” 

‘Qh!’ said Rose, catching for breath. 
And her large dark eyes grew larger as she 
looked into her father’s face and moved 
closer to his side, putting her hand upon 
his knee. 

‘“Was the house afire, Papa?” asked 
Charley, eagerly; but subsided as Harry 
laid his hand upon his arm. 

“Yes, children, the house was on fire. 
And, as Father had said, it was so old and 
dry it seemed to burn like paper, and the 
wild wind, as it whistled and shrieked 
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’round the gables and among the tall ehim- 
neys, only helped on the mad fury of the 
flames, making the work of destruction 
more rapid and sure. 

‘‘ The half-crazed servant-girls ran from 
room to room, in helpless. terrer, dragging 
the sleeping children from their beds and 
carrying them to a place of safety. And 
poor sick Mother, in her weak helplessness, 
wrung her hands in agony and prayed to 
be left until every child had been safely 
removed from the burning house; and it 
was only when assured of their safety that 
she would consent to be borne away by the 
kind hands which had come to - her relief.” 

‘*They’re all right, Miss Prescott; every 
one on ’em!” said a kind-hearted farmer, 
who had assisted her removal. ‘‘ Seven on 
’em—four boys and three girls. We counted 
"em, my woman and I, both on us. Says 
she to me; ‘ Miss Prescott haint got but sev- 
en, hasshe?’ [told herno. And she says: 
‘ Well, there’s seven here, for sartin.’” 

** Yes, the children had been counted a 
dozen times, at least; but Polly, to make 
the matter sure beyond a doubt, proceeded 
to number them once more. ‘ Great Heav- 
ens! Tim Arnold!’ she fairly shrieked, 
‘are you here? Then where is—oh! where 
is Jamie? Help! help!’ shrieked Polly, 
as she fairly flew back to the burning 
house. ‘Jamie is in the hall bedroom! 
Who will save him?’ 

“‘Two or three men started forward; but 
shrank back appalled, and, remembering 
their own wives and little ones at home, 
refused to brave the danger. 

‘¢¢ Will no one go? Will no one save my 
Jamie?’ cried the poor girl, wringing her 
hands. ‘Oh! Jamie, Jamie, you were left 
to my care!’ Then, seizing a blanket and 
throwing it about her own person, the 
heroic girl sprang past the hands that would 
have tried to stay her steps from what 
seemed certain destruction, rushed into the 
house, flew up the burning staircase, burst 
into the room where I was lying, and in 
less time than it takes me to tell it had 
taken my unconscious form in her arms, 
wrapped the blanket about me, and retraced 
her steps down the fiery path and out into 
the open air, just as the burning staircase 
fell behind us. 

‘* Aid was not wanting to relieve her of 
my heavy weight, as she appeared, and 
snatch the burning covering from us both. 
But the exertion had been too much for her 
strength; and, burned by the fire and be- 
wildered by the smoke, she had scarcely 
passed over the threshold when she fell 
headlong, striking with her face an iron 
scraper, which inflicted a frightful wound.’ 

‘Whew! That was too bad,” exclaimed 
Harry, warmly, 

** And was she very badly hurt, Papa?’ 
asked Rose, with her eyes full of tears. 

‘* Yes, my dear, Polly was badly hurt and 
sadly disfigured. It was many months be- 
fore she recovered from her wound, her 
burns, and the dreadful shock to her nerv- 
ous system. Indeed, she never again 
seemed like the joyous, light-hearted girl 
that she was before.” 

‘‘How did the house take fire, Papa?” 
asked Charley. 

‘« We never exactly knew, though it was 
generally supposed that a spark from 
Rhoda’s candle did the mischief, when she 
went up to close the attic shutters. But 
she always stoutly maintained the impossi- 
bility of such a thing; and, as she was an 
old and valuable servant, Father would 
never allow her to be distressed by any al- 
lusion to her possible share in the disaster.” 

**T hope Grandpa rewarded that poor 
Polly as she deserved,” said Harry. 

‘‘It was hardly possible to do that,” re- 
plied Mr. Prescott, ‘‘as she had rendered 
us a service for which money could not 
pay. But Father did what he could. He 
wished very much to give her a good edu- 
cation, as she was both anxious and quick 
to learn; but Providence saw fit to inter- 
fere. Her mother’s death, which occurred 
soon after our house was burned, left to her 
care an imbecile father and young brother; 
and no amount of persuasion could induce 
her to leave them to other hands, as she 
had promised her dying mother@o care for 
both. So she gave up the best years of her 
life to her helpless parent, refusing at least 
two good offers of marriage on his account; 
and since his death she has had little chance 
for comfort or happiness, owing te the bad 
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conduct of her brother, who has ‘grown 
from a bright, beautiful, though sadly in- 
dulged little boy into a wicked profligate, 
who squanders her money and leads her a 
most wretched life. She says she cannot 
cast bim off, as he was a legacy left her by 
her precious mother. — And she feels, too, 
that perhaps her too-indulgent training bas 
helped to make him what he is. So she 
bears with him, endures his abuse, and pays 
his debts. Is it any wonder, children, if, 
under all these trials, her disposition has 
become soured, that all the sweetness 
seemed to have been crushed out of her 
nature? Many people there are who think 
her morose and ill-tempered, and there are 
but few who know what a good, noble, un- 
selfish heart Polly Hastings has under it 
eg 

“Polly Hastings!” exclaimed Harry, 
starting to his feet and coloring to the roots 
of his hair. : 

‘*Polly Hastings!” repeated Charley. 
‘What, that cross eld party who keeps a 
little fancy store on D Street?” 

‘“‘The very, same,” said Mr. Prescott. 
‘*And, now you know that to her your 
father owes his life, perhaps you will try to 
be kind to her and speak pleasantly to her 
now and then.” 

*““Oh! we will,” exclaimed Rose. 

**T'll bet I will,” said Charley. ‘‘ That is, 
if she’ll give me a chance. But she is all- 
fired cross sometimes.” 

**T’ll kiss her and kiss her and kiss her, 
cause she didn’t let my Papa be burned 
up,” said affectionate little Floy. But 
Harry said nothing. With a heart full of 
grief, shame, and mortification, he sat with 
his bowed head resting upon his hand; and, 
later in the evening, when he entered his 
father’s library and poured out a full con- 
fession of bis wrong-doing, Mr. Prescott 
knew that Harry was thoroughly penitent 
and had been sufficiently punished. 

“T am glad, Harry,” said his father, 
‘*that you are sorry for what you have 
done. But, my dear boy, I want you to 
realize that itis not only that Polly Hast- 
ings once saved your father’s life that you 
should regret your conduct; for, even if 
she were no more to us than any other 
person, you should have had respect to her 
sex andage. Asitis, you and Fred have 
not only insulted a woman, but have treated 
gray hairs with contempt.” 

**T know it, Father,” replied Harry, with 
the deepest humility, ‘‘and I’m sure I don't 
know what we can do to atone.” 

‘‘ Fortunately, Harry, I have it in my 
power to help you out of your trouble, to 
some extent,” said Mr. Prescott, smiling, 
and laying before Harry’s astonished eyes 
his own caricature of Miss Polly. 

‘““Why, Father!” exclaimed 
‘* How—where under the sun—” 

“I discovered what you were about, my 
boy, in time to prevent this from being 
sent; and to night, instead of being grieved 
ard angry over the foolish conduct of two 
thoughtfess boys, Miss Polly is rejoicing 
over a new fifty-dollar greenback from her 
devoted valentine.” 

‘On! Father, how glad, how relieved I 
am! And how can I thank you enough?” 

‘‘By proving to me, Harry,” Mr. Pres- 
cott replied, ‘‘that you are trying to be 
more thoughtful for the feelings of others 
and are resolved in future to conduct your- 
self in a manner befitting a true gentle- 
man.” 

My story is already too long, and I have 
only to add that, when Harry had made his 
friend acquainted with the fate of their val- 
entine, Fred was quite as much pleased as 
himself, and on his paying a visit to Mr. 
Prescott and expressing his penitence and 
thanks in terms the sincerity of which 
could not be doubted, that gentleman felt 
that both boys hai received a valuable and 
life-long lesson from Polly Hastings’s val- 
entine. 
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A tuTor of one of the Oxford colleges 
who limped in his walk, was some years after 
accosted by a well-known politician, who asked 
him if he was not the chaplain of the college 
at such a time, naming the year. The doctor 
replied th@t he was. The interrogator ob- 
served: ‘“‘] knew you by yourlimp.”’ ‘ Well,’ 


said the doctor, ‘‘it seems my limping made 
a deeper impression than my preaching.” 
“Ah! doctor,” was the reply, with ready wit, 
‘it is the highest compliment we can pay a 
minister to say that he is known by his walk, 





rather than by his conversation.”’ 


Selections, 


A HYMN FOR LENT. 





“Come unto Me,all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 


O Jesu! at Thy Blessed Feet 
I lay my sinful, weary heart ; 
This hcly refuge, my retreat, 
From which I fain would ne’er depart. 


The mem’ry of Thy drippivg Cross, 

With arms outstretched, Thy love to give, 
Comes to my soul in its dread loss, 

And bids me look to Thee and live! 


O Jesu ! Brother, Friend, and Guide ! 
Plead for me at the Father’s Throre ; 

Hide Thou, within Thy Wounded Side, 
The sins for which Thou didst atone. 


With beating heart and trembling frame 
I bow before Thee, Saviour—God ; 

Touched with a sense of guilt and shame, 
I bow me down and kiss Thy rod. 


Oh! hide me with Thy Cross of Love, 
Pardon and cleanse my sinful soul ; 
Give me at last a place above, 
Where songs of praise forever roll! 


—H. G. Batterson, D.D., in “ The Standard of 
the Cross.” 





QUEEN VICTORIA. 


OPENING OF THE ENGLISH PARLIA- 
MENT. 





TuE following very interesting descrip- 
tion of the recent opening of the English 
Parliament was sent by the cable to the 
New York Herald. Such pomp and cere- 
mony would doubtless make Brother Jona- 
than and all his loyal subjects stare consid- 
erably; but it would not be very convincing 
as evidence that we ought to depart from 
our own magnificent simplicity. 


‘*Her Majesty left the Buckingham Pal- 
ace at quarter to two o'clock, her progress 
being announced by the thunders of artil- 
lery, the ringing of bells, the deep- 
throated huzzas of the loyal tens of thou- 
sands, the waving of handkerchiefs and all 
the outward signs of real joy. 

‘‘Meantime the gorgeous Chamber of the 
Lords—warm and rich in color as it always 
is, with the softened light pouring in through 
the stained-glass windows, the groined and 
fretted roof, the sculptured barons of the 
Magna Charta frowning solemnly from 
their niches, the great frescoes of Maclise, 
Horsely, and Dyce at either end of the 
chamber—was taking on new and more 
brilliant tones. By a quarter past one 
o’clock the chamber was filled, the peeresses 
and their friends covering the benches 
until the floor of the house, looking from 
the galleries, resembled a parterre of the 
richest hued flowers that horticulturist 
ever gathered in a single bed, the ladies all 
being in full-dress costumes. An hour be- 
fore the ceremony for which all were wait- 
ing the diplomatic department was filled 
with ambassadors, in brilliant costumes, 
their breasts starred with decorations, Min- 
ister Pierrepont being the only one wearing 
a simple citizen's evening dress. 

‘Among the early arrivals were Lord 
Houghton and the Duke of Westminster, 
in their peer’s robes of scarlet, trimmed 
with ermine; Deputy Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, Lord Aveland, gorgeous in velvet, 
embroidered with gold; the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord President of the Privy Coun- 
cil, in military uniform, as aid-de-camp of 
the Queen; the Duchess of Sutherland, in 
creamy white satin, elaborately trimmed 
with antique Jace and miniver fur. But 
they came pouring in so fast and in a stream 
so brilliant that the eye could scarcely iden- 
tify one celebrity or queenly beauty before 
another swept past. The latest to arrive 
was the Countess of Dudley, considered the 
handsomest peeressin Great Britain—a tall, 
stately, and fair creature of some thirty 
summers, with auburn hair, delicate fea- 
tures, and violet eyes. She wore a robe of 
violet velvet, trimmed with Chantilly lace, 
and bracelets of sapphires and diamonds. 
Mme. Pierrepont was noted in a brilliant 
costume of velvet, trimmed with black 
Chantilly lace and black and»scarlet em- 
broidery, and wearing pearls and diamonds 
at the neck and feathers of diamonds in the 
hair, 

‘The Chinese embassy caused a flutter, 
as they entered in their Oriental costume 
and vermillion-tipped headgear. The 
Turkish ambassador, entering late, cordi- 
ally greeted the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his brother diplomatiste. 

‘The bishops, in long sleeves and red 
velvet A ps: trimmed with white fur, 
clustered together near the woolsack. 

“The judges, in their formidable wigs 
and red gowns, entered in procession, and 
were seated in front of the woolsack. 
Next arrived the Lord Chancellor (Cairns), 
in state and ceremoniously, an attendant 
carrying before him the mace and seals, 

‘*'The House was now filled, and a low 
buzz of expectation rose to the galleries. 
Everybody was whispering or listening. 
The booming of distant guns, the now near 
now far-off chimes of the bells, the broken 
strains of the national anthem. and the va- 
ried shouts of the multitude without came 
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to the ears of the assemblage, telling step 
by step of the coming of the royal page- 
ant. 

“ At two o’clock the door of the Throne 
Room opened, and Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, preceded by heralds, entered, 
escorting the Princess Alexandra. The 
assemblage rose, and the Princess took her 
seat on the woolsack, facing the empty 
throne. The Prince wore the uniform of a 
field marshal under his ducal robes, and 
looked like the picture of King Henr 
VIIl, burlv, waddling, and ungraceful. 
He took his usual seat on the right of the 
throne. The Princess, beautiful and fair 
as a lily, showing no trace of Time’s fin: 
gers, looked bright, gracious, and smiling. 
She wore cream brocade over cream satin, 
trimmed with pearl ornamevts and dia- 
monds. Theentrance of the Princess had 
been the signal for the ladies to throw aside 
their fleecy wraps, disclosing an infinite 
variety of rich and radiant costumes. Oc- 
casionally a straggling peer forces his way 
to his seat on a bench through the gay-col- 
ored crowd swarming near the throne. 

**The trumpets sound nearer, the door is 
again opened, the audience are on their 
feet and remain standing, and the Queen’s 
procession slowly enters, First come pur- 
suivants and heralds, in costumes seeming 
to be dipped in molten gold. The high 
officers of the Court follow. Then comes 
Benjamin Disraeli, as Premier, in his new 
peer’s robes of scarlet, bearing the sword 
of state: the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary 
Earl Marshal of England and Premier 
Duke; the Marquis of Winchester, carrying 
the cap of maintenance; and the Duke of 
Richmond, bearing the crown. Then, amid 
a hush, came Victoria, Queen of England 
and Empress of India, with slow step and 
pensive air, bowing as she advanced to the 
throne. Following Her Majesty were the 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice. When Her 
Majesty was seated, the Princess Louise 
drew the ermine drapery of the throne 
partly about the Queen’s feet. TheQueen’s 
costume was of black velvet, trimmed with 
miniver fur, a square neck corsage, and 
long flowing sleeves. On her head was a 
widow’s cap, surmounted by a diamond 
crown. The Kohi-noor, or ‘Mountain of 
Light ’—that great diamond which has a his- 
tory almost as old as Christianity, which 
glittered in the turbans of Indian emperors 
five centuries ago, which was more than 
once a king’s ransom—blazed on the impe- 
rial bosom, supposed to indicate in its mar- 
velous brilliancy the value of the imperial 
addition to the English crown. 

‘The Princess Louise was dressed in a 
garnet velvet, slashed with white satin and 
trimmed with steel. Princess Beatrice 
wore cardinal velvet. The princesses 
stood by the side of Her Majesty, who, with 
graceful gesture, invited the assembly to 
resume their seats. 

‘““The Commons were now summoned to 
the House of Lords. During the few min- 
utes while awaiting the attendance of the 
Commorers, the picture in the House was 
quiet, brilliant, and effective. The specta- 
tors were hushed; the Prince of Wales con- 
versing in an undertone with the Duke of 
Richmond; Her Majesty, with her eyes 
bent on the ground, quietly opening and 
closing her fan in an absent-minded way. 
Soon, with the noise of a rushing multitude 
and ipg of doors, the struggling of 
hast} 3 of the Lower House fora 
position at the narrow bar announces the 
presence of ‘the faithful Commons,’ the 
scene on their arrival reminding one of un- 
truly schoolboys scampering out to play. 

““The Lord Chancellor, bending the 
knee, offers the scro!l on which the speech 
is printed to the Queen, who returns it to 
the Chancellor. The latter then, in a slow, 
deliberate, loud monotone, reads the speech 
from the throne. 

‘** After a short pause, the Queen and the 
audience rise. Then, stepping down, Her 
Majesty kisses the Princess of Wales and 
offers her hand to the Prince of Wales, 
Duke Teck, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
Prince Christian, who kiss it. Her Majesty 
then passes slowly out, and the pageant 
dissolves into chaos, after lasting about a 
quarter of an hour.” 





BLUE glass worn in the crown of the hat is 
said to develop brains in the head beneath. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
nerenses in Popularity every 


Fert: a 

for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 

STYLE acknowledged '' HE Best 

ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers 

and retailers. Beware of imita- 

tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

FO. & HARMON. 
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BABCOCK & CHAMPION 


FIRE 


EXTINCUISHERS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


42 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE BEST ARE -—> 
—TTHE CHEAPEST 


RVIN SAFE &SCALECO. 
.265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 GHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 

tl/T SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. ] 


169 BLEECKER ST., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 

will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
~ be which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

° cof will be without itafter one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Fler «tee 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL Fie Ack 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET Wn hor 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
re kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant itumination. 
Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of prove, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
removed. 
5) OB 
SANFORD’S MAMMOTH 2.94088 
till a power. 
® e above and a great variety of other Stoves and 


























Heaters made b 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


9 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 


tHe (= BOSSE 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


mae WILSONP*#82°° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD, 
AND 
BUY THE SAVE 
WILSON ,:%, 
For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 
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Insurance, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE recent collapse of several life insur- 
ance companies will cause the annual re- 
ports of- other companies; now publish- 
ing, to be scanned with unusual care. It 
will be remembered, however, that the 
companies which have failed were of 
comparatively recent origin, having been 
organized after the pioneers in the 
business had demonstrated the fact that 
life insurance could be successfully car- 
ied on in this country. Among these 
pioneers was the New York Lire, of this 
city, the thirty-second annual report of 
which we publish in another column. A 
company that has been so long before the 
public, that has achieved so substantial a 
success, and that continues under the same 
able management which has made it large 
and strong needs no commendation from 
us. The large amount of its assets and of 
its surplus tell their own story, and the 
character of its officers and managers is a 
guaranty that the company’s condition is 
just what it is represented to be. 

The following summary of the ‘Yeport 
shows the business of the company during 
the year 1876, and its condition January 1st, 
1877: 





New policies issued... ....-.s.seccseccseeeee 6,514 
Amount insured thereby.........¢0.....-.$20,062,111 00 
GGA TONES 5 cn Fe See satewccesccccicasee 7,817,790 82 
Interest PECECIPES ...ccccccccccccccccccccccocs 1,906,949 95 
WUC CIID Bae oo idcceccc coo cccscacees 1,547,648 42 


Dividends and return premiums paid..., 2,516,681 16 





Cash assets, January Ist, 1877 ..-.......... $33,311,413 96 
Liabilities (company’s standard)........ . 30,684,597 96 
Surplus = ee eneteceeeeena 2,626,816 00 

bee New York State “ over 5,500,000 00 
Number of policies in force............... 45 421 
Amountinsured thereby.............. + «127,748,473 00 


Such results demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion the ability and faithfulness of its man- 
agers and the resulting advantages enjoyed 
by policyholders. 

The Tribune—which, as most people are 
aware, is not disposed to ‘‘ puff” or 
‘« whitewash” any man or any institution— 
thus speaks of the company and its report: 


‘The New York Life Company has long 
enjoyed the reputation of prudent manage- 
ment. The result is shown in various fea- 
tures of the annual report, notably in the 
item of ‘agents’ balances,’ which is about 
three-fifths of one per cent. of the premiums 
collected during the year, and in ‘premi- 
ums in course of transmission and collec- 
tion,’ which are little more than two per 
cent. of the whole. Commissions, broker- 
ages, and the like do not much exceed six 
per cent. The proportion of purchased 
real estate to the entire mass of securities is 
about a twenty-second part, and the prop- 
erty is believed to be fully worth its cost. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 1876 was a 
bad year for new business, the company 
has a larger number of policies, represent- 
ing a greater total of insurance, in force 
this year than last. Calculating its prob- 
able earnings of interest at 41¢ per cent. 
per year, it has a surplus over all liabilities 
of five and one-half million dollars. But 
the company does not propose to trench 
upon even this ample limit, and its divi- 
dend of more than two and one-half million 
dollars will be made on the assumption that 
its investments will only yield 4 per cent. 
per year. 

‘This company has also reached an 
assured position by its income from invest- 
ments exceeding its maturing cla‘ms. Add- 
ing the losses by death to the amounts paid 
for life annuities, matured endowments, 
and reinsurances, the amount is less than 
the interest on investments which has 
accrued during the year. If a company in 
this condition should choose to wind up its 
business, by cutting down its expenses to a 
minimum it might be able to meet all the 
claims of maturing policies from the inter- 
est on investments alone. Insurance such 
as this is doubly sure.” 





FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


WE present this week our annual report 
of the losses by fire in the United States 
and Canada during the year 1876, tabulated 
by months, and again by states, and show- 
ing the total losses, the losses to insurance 
companies, the losses by the burning of 
special hazards, and the losses of insurance 
companies by the same. With this table is 
also given a list of the specials burned in 
this country and Canada during 1875 and'| 
1876, alphabetically arranged and reported 
by months. It is quite safe to say that the 
whole makes the most complete and valu- 
able’ firé record that has ever been pub- 
lished. 
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they are the actual figures in each case; 
and, while it is not claimed that the tables 
are entirely accurate; it is true that no fire 
of any consequence has escaped observa- 
tion, and that, on the whole, the fire hazard 
of the country is herein explored and 
mapped out as it has never been beforc. 
The use and significance of the tables can- 
not be fairly set forth within the limited 
space that is left us in this issue, and critical 
comment .must be deferred until another 
time. 

During 1876 there were in this 
country and Canada 9,301 fires ob- 
served and reported, or more than 
one per hour. By these fires property 
to the value of $73,775,800 was destroyed, 
an average of $202,125 per day. The fires 
of 1875 were less in number, but the aggre- 
gate loss by them was $86,328,035; the ex- 
cess being very nearly made up by the 
Oshkosh (Wis.) fire of April 28th, 1875, 
and the Virginia City (Nev.) fire of Octo- 
ber 26th, 1875. A greater number of fires 
are recorded in 1876 than were recorded in 
1875. This is shown by the record of 
specials burned—4,586 in 1876, and 3,662 
in 1875. But it should be remembered in 
this connection that our observation this 
year is wider and closer and our record 
more complete than before. 

The loss to insurance companies in 1875 
was $43,631,700; in 1876 it was $38,262,100, 
a somewhat greater proportion of insured 
loss to total loss than in 1875, of which fact 
the plain explanation is that Virginia City 
and Oshkosh risks were not favorites with 
insurance companies. 

The total losses by specials in 1875 were 
$55,373,900; in 1876 they were $45,976,700. 
The lozs to insurance companies by specials 
in 1875 was $28,051,890; in 1876 it was 
$23,341,400. This diminished loss upon an 
increased number of specials burned (or re- 
ported) shows that the companies generally 
are growing more cautious of these haz- 
ards, although some portion of the discre- 
pancy is attributable to the steady decline 
in values. 

The table of specials burned will be 
found of peculiar interest. At the risk of 
betraying the infirmity of our classifica- 
tion, we have published the list of specials 
burned in 1875, as well as those of 1876. 
{n the case of the more conspicuous special 
hazards—such as bakeries, breweries, cotton 
and woolen mills, drug stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, paint shops, oil refineries, print- 
ing offices, churches, public halls, and 
wood-working establishments of every kind 
—the comparison of the two years is valu- 
able in many ways. It tests the accuracy 
of the table and shows the underwriter 
how steadily the law of average operates 
where sufficient scope for its operation is 
given. 

In some instances the correspondence of 
the figures of the two years is wonderful. 
Thus, 77 flouring mills were burned in the 
United States in 1876, and the same pnum- 
ber in 1875: and in Canada 10 were burned 
in 1876, and 11 in 1875. In liquor stores, 
livery stables, and many other hazards the 
correspondence is equally remarkable. 

In other cases the difference in the burn- 
ings of the two years is notable, and, when 
considered, serves to confirm the accuracy 
of our work. For instance, 23 “‘fire- 
works stores” burned in 1876, against only 
5 in 1875; but 1876 was the Centennial 
year. and the whole country was ablaze 
with pyrotechnical patriotism. Of cotton 
gin-houses only 10 burned in 1875, against 
99 in 1876. A part of this discrepancy is 
probably due to our improved facilities for 
ascertaining such fires; but the greater 
part of it is due to the disturbances of the 
presidential campaign and the notorious 
frequency of incendiary fires among this 
class of risks, in consequence thereof. The 
number of gin-houses burned in 1876 is 
less than has been stated or anticipated. In 
many instances, where the press of the 
Southern cities had reported the burning 
of gin-houses by the score, investigation 
proved that there had been no such whole- 
sale destruction and that the statements 
were made for political effect. 

It will be noticed that we report the 
burning of 56 ice-houses and 297 country 
grocery stores in 1876, and none of either 
in 1875. This is because in 1875 we had 
not classed these two hazards among 
specials. 

In respect to the more infrequent special 
hazards, comparison between the two years 
is of less value and the difficulty of mak- 
ing a proper classification is made con- 
spicuously manifest. 

But the table speaks for itself ‘much bet- 
ter than we can spéak for it. It will speak 
with a different voice to each reader, and 
tell some new story to the thoughtful 
reader at-each perusal. It. has cost us 
much labor, time, and money, and has in 
it, we believe, sufficient merit.and value to 
be its own best commen m to the pro- 
fession. We shall publish it as an extra 
in the same form and style as last year, an 


expect forit a wide and usefil circulation.” 





Our figures are not approximations— 


—WN. ¥. Insurance Chronicle. 











THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PVCMMIGMIS BE, WAS CIR a OURO LIE onc ccc ccncccccccacccceese $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued...............ceeeeeeeee $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan, lst, 1876.............ceeeeee 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 82 





Total - «= -« $37,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 














EOUBCG WH GOR oo i5 vc cedccnceeddle i toatieccesescsNas bea Pecdees $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled ets. Sct iie 2,516,€81 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and rein MONT « shows 25 234.230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............050. 140,232 32 
SAR tina dr enuadndk cacsoncana dese saqdaeraulcuasaceeNe 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 21 
Total - “ - “ ~ 832,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Compauy, in banks, and on hand.-.............+-+6: $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
vale GEG RES ONS 62). . cscsccss dis icciwedi.cctt Fed. NITE TEV 9,730,529 91 ” 
NO INI CBD, 6a ace 5:5. 0: 650.6 60.42. oc AAGAB SATE de oc ccddeensuadegty 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)..........c0-sseeeeeecccceeeeee 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)............c0 cece e eee eeees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. let, 1877..........cccccc cece cccceeccnsccess 432,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
TGA. 5 on oo csge ec cgeess HIME, .s. LREGEANG..«- 125,027 15 
CIEE IOI COR don 0.0 00.5 iain Bb CHa8 GEE eUEde cc pe ccccccccaveccccess 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877...........2.020+- 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 

nual report filled with the-Insurance Department of the State of New 
vork. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost 


eee eee eee ee eee) 


580,515 76 
~ 





Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1877 = = $33.3511,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : ; 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC...........e cece cece cece ceeeeee 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium.............+4- SSK ge senun 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............sseeecceseeeece 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent........ 0.0 ceeeeeeceeerecceeeee $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus, The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 





DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111, 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Ame@umst at wink Tata. 100s ROTO. «oo oooccc pa thacdedcccscintan, scwcceséec $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jane Ist, 1877........... 0 cece ccc ce ccc cece eens 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R, BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DANTEL S. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
3. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
R. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO, M. FURMAN, 





us MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., | 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D.,  ” j @@dical Examiners. 
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THERE were six theaters burned in the 
United States during 1876, and three dur- 
ing 1875. The burning of the Brooklyn 
Theater was so terrible in its results and 
the number of lives lost that much atten- 
tion has since been given to the best means 
of preventing such catastrophies in places 
of amusement. Nearly all of the theaters 
of New York City and, doubtless, through- 
out the entire country have made changes 
which give much greater facilities in the 
modes of egress. Efforts have been made 
also to render the curtains and drapery fire- 
proof, by the use of chemicals, and it seems 
they are entirely successful. It is not the- 
aters alone that are burned from the setting 
on fire of curtains. During the winter 
season large numbers of churches and pri- 
vate houses are prepared for theatricals, 
and, as the curtains in such cases are han- 
dled by people who are not used to it, 
numerous fires occur in this way. The- 
ater managers are now having all of the 
material of, which their scenery is 
composed prepared with the following 
solution, and we think it would 
be wise if managers of theatricals in 
churches and private houses were to do the 
same. A concentrated solution of tung». 
state of soda is diluted with wate 


twenty degrees Tralles and mixed with 
three per cent. of phosphate of soda. The 
solution is to be mixed with starch and ap- 
plied to goods when laundried. A recent 
test of fabrics to which this solution had 
been applied was made in New York, and 
it resisted the flame from a blowpipe for 
about two minutes. It does not affect the 
color of the goods and is said not to injure 
the texture in the slightest. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor. 
Warren ren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68S. 
The prin BCURITY features of this Company are ABSO- 
aig al oy eo ante ae a 
Y TO THE INSUR. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
Secretary. 
GEO. va BURFORD, Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 











Cc, P. FRALEIGH, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876. to ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

TANUATY, ISIG...0.. 02. cccccvcevesssee-covdce 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1876, to 3ist December, 1876...... oe: oe ence $0s001,095 12 


"$1,865,193 49 
$1,088,410 35 


Losses paid during the same period 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,, 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,‘and other Stoeks ....$11,068, 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 2 00 
“we eae sundry notes a claims due 
any, estimate 


* 
_ 





premium § — and Bills Recstv able 
Cash in B: : 
Total Amount of Assets............... $15,694,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1876, for whieh certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. BY SuArman, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LA ANE. OB’T L. STUART 
GORDON W. BU RNHAMJAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MIL FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS. CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ADAM T. SACK 

ILLIAM E.DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 

YAL PHELPS. DMUND W. CORLIES, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIO 

C.A HAND. VILLIAM BRYCR, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H.WESB. _—sO@PETER V. KING, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President, 
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Thirty-Second ‘Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
January Ist, 1877. 


LEWIS C. GHOVER, President. 


——~ as per Statement, January 


St, jo ee eeerecereeresserens eccerecce 








. $30,190,184 26 
Receipt : ring 1876: 


For Prem #4, 670,870 92 
For onan 


es 017,589" 34 


pan pent dal 368,530 00 1,643,009 34 


Total Income.. -..$6,313, S80 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 





— Anauities.. 
Surren- 
in reese. 


e, 2 
Paid pommnis- 
sions to Ag’ts 
Paid | Physicians’ 
Ws es taseness 26,202 58 
100,497 29 
Paid Pe mn Pre- 


: 
icyholders.... . 1,585,794 61 5,186,243 04 1,127,637 22 


Balance, January ist, 1877...$31.317,821 48 








ASSETS. 

Cash on hand............ eoee $800,077 46 
Real Estate ............ ..-. 286,383 14 
U. 8. Securities, market 

value, $3,830,247 50. Par... 3,318,000 00 
State, City. a nd Co. Bonds, 

pereet value, $9,268,400 64. 

TERE... 8,617,198 68 

Bonds and Mortgages 12,615,948 45 
on Loans on Policies 

colic eee 5,647,079 98 
Due for r resstuane in course 

of transmission...... 33,133 77 31,317,821 48 
Interest due and accrued... 671,386 19 
Premiums due and deferred, 

not yet received, on issues 

principally of December.. 271,117 08 942,508 27 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1877..$32,260,324 75 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve Fund (4 per cent., 

Mass. Standard)............ $29,022,365 00 
Policy Goines in process of 

adjustment............... 663,185 00 
Dividends due and unpaid., 288,157 76 
Commissions and expenses 

on unreported premiums 

(estimated at 10 per cent.), AF 111 71 


Premiums paid in advance... 452 56 80,014,272 08 





Total —* as } regnrds Pol- 
eS RRR SF $2,246,052 72 


1,555,103 50 
13,32 52 090,949) 22 
ee an $131,846,995 00 






fe 





JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital.........-++scceesceee++++-1,000,000 00 








Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,........ 386,000 00 

386,000 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance.,.,......... 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

Claims againstthe Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 

GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vico-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,8ec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’'t. 
©. H. DUTCHER. 8ec Brooklyn Dept. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 


JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier, 








UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 

Aanote, Jan, let, HAG Le pee ecm FSS 

+ Bresptame mueh loos Shan tn ihe ‘er companies, 

WM. WALKER, President. 


Twenty-sixth Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Income for the Year 1876. 








Premimms...... ..0000.c-cccesececs-s- $1,285,331 18 
Sncoress on ‘pond and mortgage loans. secse =a O04 
Interest on premium notes and other 
securities ......... wessdendsdcedocecoos ebee 868 77 
Interest accrued...... seer cececccarteeces See -_ 255,886 86 
ORR cicanonnesee po ceaanpnwant sossees ss $2(008.581 52 52 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


one id ims b: by i and matured en- 

and am hog of annuities 

pe detailed statement)................0.+ 
Paid dividends and purchased policies. . 

Paid salaries, office, sean d $104,267 98 

a: other expenses.. om 8.981 at 


err 45—$253,564 24 v2 | 
- $1,606 606,677 60 60 


$774,412 10 
578,701 26 






Commissions and mavortiin 
Total..... 


ASSETS. 


os hand..... penen canna eee 
oe er oo me 
Cash in Trust Company draw- 
ing interest... ............ 
Bonds and Mortgages and in- 
terest accrued on same, se- 
Real Estate worth 


ance P. eld by the 
tom poy. im amount divi ™, 


(The reserve on each 
cy on which loan ox. 
ists exceeds largely the 
scat of note on the 


e.) 
United “States and eo York 
State . 


Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums deferred and pre- 
mium and interest in course 
of and 

Mnsse* « » snctes 

Temporary Loans ‘on’ Stocks 

Bt aes ere 
(Market value of the securi- 





818,147 90 


Toss 
Gotu b 


perience, 4 per cent, wi 
chusetts rule of valuation). $318, 109 00— $8,673,702 36 
— as to Policyholders (Massachu- 
setts 4 per —— valuation) ...... .....6.. $1,381,445 13 
Estimated a ae us by New York 4% per 
cent. valuati 
HEN RY STOKES, Pr 
-C.T. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 
J.L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


6. < STEBBINS, Actuary. 

i. y roe” ; Ass’t achena ereerer | 
DIRECTORS: 4 

HENRY STOKES, Cc. NORWOOD, 

JAMES MoLEAN, JOHN W. HUNTER, 

AUGUSTUS SCHELL, WM. K. HINMAN, 

EDWIN J. BROWN, 8. R. COMSTOCK, 

EDWARD HAIGHT, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


DENTON PEARSALL, JOHN D. RUSS, 

W. J. VALENTINE, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
AMBROSE C.KINGSLAND, JACOB L. HALSEY, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, JAMES E. YEATMAN, 


WM. A. SEAVER, St. Louis, 
R. C. FELLOWS, N. K. MASTON, 
EDMUND COFFIN, San Francisco, 
JOHN T. TERRY, JACOB NAYLOR, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., Philadelphia, 
B. A. WALTON, SETH TURNER, 

COR. VANDERBILT, Jk., Boston, 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, EDWARD KING, 
EDWARD SCHELL, JOHN H,. WATSON. 








Unttp stateo 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850» 

ASSETS, $4,827,176,.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wi Be [I AIITE) ar 7 


ON PRESENTATION. 


JAMES BUBLL, - - PRESIDENT. 
C. M. MARVIN, General Agent, 
261 Broadway, New York, 














[Febraary | 22, ‘1877. 


a eee es 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ‘STATEMENT 


suc 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 8ist, 1875. 


Not asseta, Jan 1st, 1875.0.,..0.00cceeeeeseeeeG8hyl00008 Th 


INCOME. 
Premiums, ......00. 0000087, 000,901 3 








Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,671,886 08 
TOUML....cccccscsreceesccececssseees sees Gb 00,000 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MONtS,......cee00 0-82 G00,SLL BB 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
Clty tAXOS........+00006 86,421 95 
Commissions. 
seen dededs $6,629,289 95 
Ret assets, Dec. ist, 1875... ..6..04000-827,677,68 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,961 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,030,484 56 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 1,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
DONGS ....cc00c.c.eccee 54,330 00 
Commuted commis- 
MAO... puacsamnesanns 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,689 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNEB.....cceeseceeees 287,409 T2— $27,677, 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value......, 212,608 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ soe» 185,209 00 
Deferred premiumg,., 712,576 00— 1,458 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.839,039,089 70 
Total labilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


C1OS..... 000 coveeccceecveerereccesece 


Total surplus te pelicyhold- 


OTB. ...cceccecerceces cosvereeseces O4,5915,919 49 
New business in 


4,533,170 


ing......++...----- $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

risks..............178,633,686 

From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

$78. VAN Clik, } Actuaries. 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, nd busi of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 








cial Committee 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | of the Board of Dit 
JAMES M. HALSTED, ro, ePpointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, oe Ee - 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, —. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMBON, 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLO88. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBELGREEN. 
HENRYS.TERBELL. WAYMANCROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE... ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary, , 


ERPAR CAMSERY Mb. | Fhevstctens 
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February 22, 1877:] 


THE, INDEPENDENT; 
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a ie mn cm eileeiititinn eatin aA 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





EF. S. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 


























No. |ANN. Pay’Ts. 1 No. |ANN PAy’Ts. 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876 .. | $27,965 72 \\ In force Jan. Ist, 1877..... 2 | $26,098 88 
Add Premtum Annuitie | 6,480 79 || Add Premium Annuities ze 6.393 46 
Issued.........- bsccsbooun 5 | 1,381 36 || Terminated.. ............ desctee 8 3,885 58 
- $35,827 87 60 | $85,827 87 
HH | 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
j = 3 
No. | AMOUNT. 1 No. | AMOUNT. 
f Jan. Ist, 1876.....c000+-+- 92,393 | $305,057,221 it In force Jan. lst, Wirepateonre sds 92.125 | $301,278,037 
New risk. cs.cecseceocteccenccccce, 9844 | 821277608 | Perminaved.........y.cccsvecsssees 2.12 | 35,906\877 
101,737 | $337,184,914 | 101, | $337,184,914 
| 


NOTE.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in & great measure, 
caused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent, 


Dr. 
































REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
{{ 
To Balance from last account..... tes eeee 875,414,923 42 i By paia Death and Endowment Claims... $4,459,458 52 
* Premiums received..........++0. vece ; “* “*  Annuities.......... bz hebbdtebedvess 24'611 2 
“ Interest and Rents.........++++ . bee . Bividen nds + Sciidias and AE 3,701,700 34 
| 7“ s & 
“dition ere Mee area 6,319,785 21 
| “ Commissions (payment of ‘Cur- 
| = mt and extinguishment of 
future)............. 676,967 49 
ba Pi Qoatingsn’ Guarantee Account. 56,160 85 
iheahied oo ses and Taxes,,............ _ 664,302 
| Balance to New Account....,. 79,526,900 87 
$95,429,887 12 ] $95,429,887 12 
i 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
Mortgages on Real Estate... 18 
#7, ets0 @ || | cd United States and State Bonds, etc.... 33 
24,372 43 || Real Hstate.........:-eeeseecsereeeees 40 
3 aate 4 | be eS Banks and Trust Companies 9,188,001 78 
at interest............cceceees cocthecece 9 
ee, “ Interest accrued.......sceesesee 1,322,294 16 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly “and 
semi-annual...........sseeeeee 923 332 99 
es +" 12 transit, principally” for 
MDOP... 200. eseeeeee seals eocecee es 137,195 10 
| Balances ¢ due by ‘Agents... ciinaions ds e 18,349 70 
$82,360,188 59 | $82,360,188 59 
} 














Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a ee of 
Omtelal Rep pee >. by the Insurance Depar staneek, for the estimated cost of collecting the sa See 
Report belo’ 
OTE. vit the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44, 
Io m the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 





lly examined the f ing Statement, and find the same correct. 
Jamey an att. wi re are: WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 


ed act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 
sured lives. 











TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK 8. Oot guaees SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H, PALMER, R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JOHN V.L. P HENRY A. SMYTHE, HENRY BE. DAVIES, FREDERICK H. CossiTtT, 
R. . Modpany. WILLIAM E. DopGE, RICHARD A. McCuRDY, _— S MAY, 
WILLIAM BETTs, GeoRGE 8S. Cor FRANCIs SKIDDY, OLIVER HARRIMAN,’ 
SAMUEL EB. SPROULLS, Wo. M. VERMILYE, JAMES C. HOLDEN, OMAS DICKSON, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, JOHN E. DEVELIN, HERMAN C. VON Post, HENRY W. SMITH, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, | MARTIN nh Gero. C. RICHARDSON, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
W. SMITH BROWN, | WM. A. HAIN ALEX. H. RICE, EGisTo P. FABSBRI, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, | Savueun L. HUSTED, W. F. BABCOCK, GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
_oeret A. GRANNISS, 24 Vics Ereniaqut. ISAAC F, LLOYD, Secretary. 
. C, BARTLETT, LL.D., snl 0. H. PALMER, Solicitor. 


G, 8, WINSTON. MD “MD., { Medical Examiners. 


TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 


The undeteluned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 
pane eee December, 1876, to examine at the ee of eaets fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Com- 

ar Respectfully ay pers, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 
the Company, 

That it had on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New 
York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12.063.550, and in market value to $12; .33, and that this 
latter sum is immediately convertible and poatiable incash. Thatof eS Lee poe oe 73,550 are in United 
States registered bonds and $4. chiefly in city bonds. They are all 8 oore the accompanying sched- 
wes a all genuine; and, in the opinion of the Commision, are all judi arm) nl perfectly secure invest- 





The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon real estate in fee, which 
was uae time of each investment to be worth, at least, t' the amount loaned, the sum of 


- ane mm ge pave cxamined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books 
e 


~~ mmittee find that the intérest on these bonds has been paid with great punctual- 
due and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per on the 





addition to the security of the land covered by the Mo: 
buildin ging ca shereqn. as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire 


mn Committee further report, 


eae) epeny y now owns property formerly pledged to itin Bonds and Moi Sethe extent of $835,- 
That or the total amount 4 all mc mete and the Com by it since its organ on Foreclosures 

the Committee believe that this property 1 be sold 

considerable ‘dencit. 7 "nis ae asmall ratio to the total amount of the Com- 
ut one ( naa per cent. there 
In addition to this Real Retate e Company ada for the transaction of its business in the cities of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, pens md Teal estate costing the sum of $3,410,451.43. The build in 
New York pays 8 ver cent. on its cost, cha a fair rent for the part occupied by the Company. That in 
Boston is incomplete and that in Puiledeie ia ‘uns recently been finished. 


This ee to t _ phe tym One cash on hand on the ist da’ 
’ mm: 
a a a — y convertible into cash, 


ges, the Compan 


holds insurance on 
ice Compa: 


the 
es, amounting to the sum 


of eae, 1877, was Sena. 
total of cash assets equal to 


b— Ses 0: Si kind, exce dlaims death ish 
aca de a 


e wane the Committee were making tion, t I 
his Deputy, Assistants, and investiga the Superintendent of the Insurance | 


ma thenaotice) prin ples upon which its peat nese is conducted and its Habilities are determined, This ex- 
and exhausti — its results presented.in areport which will be published 
in due time and to which the Committee ref 


All of which is respectfully ear gy 
Dated January 17th, 1877. (Signed) HENRY E. DAVIES. 

ta GEORGE 8. COR. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 
H. C. VON POST. 


GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 





°°. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 2d, 1877. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL: 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a ae h personal examination to be made of the conditien and affairs 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company ew York during the month of January, by Hon. John A. McCail, 
Jr., Deputy Superintendent, in which PR? OBS the Acting Superintendent has ‘isd Personally participat- 
ed, 1 deem it for the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for publication. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Wham, severe, 
ng Superintendent. 
ATBANY, February Ist, 1877. 
HON. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 

In accordance with instructions received from ine under appointment No. pas I report the completion 

of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called for by po Compeny’s cbarter— 
wasin progress, the work was ee my facilitated by each department representative acting with one 
of the said trustees, thus givinga double force witha check that was invaluable astothe correctness of 
the labor performed. 


The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. ~T veg} ~ rat and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
engaged in New Yor! 


The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded. And it is very necessary 
thatthe custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to ard zealously the 
moneys that in the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies. 

The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department thanis shown in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policyholders, of $10,262,879.44. 

A schedule giving in detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title’ 
etc. of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six G1 mortgages .has been compiled, and with 
a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 

The following was the condition of the Company on December 3ist, 1876: 
















ASSETS. 
Real Estate........ .... eecccccccece Sddendaacecestietacsatabedescasecee PPPPPPPTTTTITIT TTitiri iri rT Ty P= $4,246,245 40 
Bonds and Méorti OB caaccodcce ocvcecscecoces cocdecsecsescces ddddidd! 64) cdadestinsiigedbbece. copdiepetosaneé + 60,856,200 18 
Stocks a Par Value Market Value. 
U.8. Bon nds, regist ee Ce Tee CPP ETT S SS Sp Se oduddia eee e000. 87,478,550 +907,340 62 
New York City ary registered. PEP 405,000 2,412,587 50 
Boston Water Bonds, registered..... 500,000 556,250 00 
Providence (R. 1.) Bonds. registered... 500,000 537,500 00 
Cherry Valley Town Bonds. 50,000 50,000 00 
City of Yonkers Bonds. 118,000 128,250 00 
Buffalo City Bonds 140,500 145,417 50 
Elmira City Bonds...... 56,000 57,435 00 
Missouri State Bonds........... 215,000 225,025 00 
oe ae Bonds.... ... qaneese aataee 590,000 637,528 71 
m Co. (e- J.) Bonds........ * 14,000 14,735 00 
Prawoneld Se ec cnscnsapete sevcnctes 1,500 1,500 00 
$12,063,550 $12,673, 673,569 33 
12,673,569 33 


Cash in bank and trust companies..,........+..00« 
Interest due and accrued ...............5. 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums... 232.572. 








Scene Wtbntehi 4 6, NG BAB anicteths aah cassette eS $82,076,206 87 
LIABILITIES. 

Net value of outstanding policies and additions.. . $71,081,205 00 
Unpaid losses not yet due (including ws claims 758,250 00 
Premiums paid in Advance, ,.......cceccececereccettece 24,372 43 
Total liabilities... soscpnoasege $71,813.827 43 
Surplus as regards policyholders............-« eee Serer rere t _ eee a8 44 
Aggregate...........+0.. PPT reePerrrrrrere rrr erty Teer iti rerr iter itt Terre er waekhed odin athwasinurane ~ $82,076,706 87 


All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 


Deputy Superintendent. 

The Superintendent in person was present during the exantination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of management and accur- 
acyof detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person wbo has any- 
thing to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for tne fact that a corporation 
of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have required as many months. 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FortTy-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, UARY, 18 the — of the Company on the first day of 
JANUAR 77. 
$3,000, 000 00 
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1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends “"* ¢€ @ 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - - - - = - *= #= =*# = §,002,783 90 
TOTAL ASSETS, - e od - = =#= = $6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Bonds i n Benk.---. so bishen Bot uses a ORC RL) etsididcnatbecdas --- 834 re 1 ! +4 
~ l= ee ae. C) 2 17,625 00 
Seats and City Bon « ° y '’ 
Loans on Sane able on demand (market value of pocusities $700,379.00) 9 
Interest due on an Ceccccccstecccccccccccccesess coccceccecce anigaiah es y 
Balance in hands of Agents........-.. 153,416 6. 
Real Estate........ oescesserccsestOe 000 -nce get O8eCeetore. cccdean ants oO8eeeqeshoe «9 $6eesesteccccce® ee S00 18 
emiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office... asccccccdecccscs eeccescccece ; S330 4 
Petal scccoversseccccoce eeeeeeeeeeereseet ee tennete® cevectercererccccccteetccese estes: 7 LO4 GSO 82 
PZABILIFIES 
8 for Losses ontstanding on Ist January, 1877..........ccceseccvecccceeteceet#etececececsvcces * - $24 
ee a ee. Ee Occ cee ecetteceeccsccceeteeseeeteecests 73373 ée 
oa sadpidneidendidsdensdoadeaae erusueeiebed Sore a eee 24 
-H. WA ’ Secretary. ii AS. 3 MART 'N; Pre siden 
. B. GREEN YRAs TH, V ~President. 
K. FRANOTS, | 48*'t Secretaries. De 2d VicerPresident. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 187. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUBL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returaed to the me ty every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting fortheir valu 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


ROYAL 
Insurance Company 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. | 


CAPITAL, - “~S $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. - = <* $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8 = = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 


‘LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE C0. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street, 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL « = = = $100,000 
ABBETS - += + * # $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J. M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
Epwin W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 
Bun. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 
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Farm and Garden, 


OLEOMARGARINE. 











Turis is the substance known as olemargar- 
ine, otherwise imitation butter, or butterine. 
The patent under which this article is made is 
dated May 5th, 1874,and it is only since that 
time that this new article of commerce has been 
manufactured. The patent was procured by 
Mr. Meigs, a native of France, but a citizen 
of the United States, and through his efforts 
a company was formed for its manufacture. 
From a small beginning a great trade has 
sprung up, and, though its proportions now are 
large, it is thought by those who know that 
its future is unlimited. In fact, all that is made 
at present is readily sold, and frequently the 
demand for export is ahead ef the supply. 

Oleomargarine is made exclusively from beef 
fat, and even then only from the very purest 
and freshest, because the slightest taint would 
produce a failure. The fat is taken and ren- 
dered by steam heat, at a very low tempera- 
ture, about 110 deg. Fah. In this manner the 
oils are extracted in a natural manner, without 
producing either a taste or order, as in the case 
of tallow, which is rendered from fat ata much 
higher temperature. The oil is thus produced 
are then pressed, to relieve it of its stearine, 
and the product is a pure oil, whichis identical 
with the fatty particles contained ion cream. 
The oil thus obtained is called oleomargarine 
and it can be used for various purposes. The 
manufacture of butter is the principal use it is 
put to at present ; but it can be used in soap- 
making and a number of other industries. 

To produce butter the oil is taken in certain pro- 
portions and mixed with either the curds of milk 
or cream, or else fresh milk or cream, and then 
churned in the ordinary manner, and the pro- 
duct is butter, or, at least, a substance which is 
chemically pure and which differs so slightly 
from the pure butter that it cannot be detected 
unless by an expert. Only a very small pro- 
portion of the oleomargarine made is manufac- 
tured into butter for consumption here; but it 
is said that the butter thus made has been used 
by some of the principal New York hotels for 
the past two years, and it has never been de- 
tected. 

The oil is almost entirely used for export 
and now about 800,000 pounds of it are sent 
forward every week, one firm alone forwarding 
200,000 pounds every week. The oil goes to 
Frauce, Germany, and Holland, but principally 
to France, where it is made up into butter and 
then sent to all parts of Europe. In order to 
produce this amount of oleomargarine about 
500,000 pounds of beef fat are consumed every 
week; and now the best fat is used for this 
purpose, as the manufacturers can afford to 
pay a better price for it than can be paid by the 
manufacturers of tallow. The tallow market, 
however, has not been materially interfered 
with, which is shown by the fact that the 
prices have not been advanced, but, on the 
contrary, are probably lower now than before 
oleomargarine was made. The oleomargarine, 
when turned into butter, takes the place of 
the lower grades of butter wherever it has been 
intruduced, because, as claimed, it is a better 
article in taste and chemically purer. It is 
probable, however, that most of the low grades 
of butter made at present contain oleomarga- 
rive, as the use of it in the manufacture of 
ordinary butter greatly increases the product. 

In England butter made after this process is 
sold under the name of butterine, as the law 
forbids that it should be called butter. 





A TWO-COW DAIRY, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
commenting on butter-making and what her 
cows have done, says : 

“T will give the figures, as far as possible, of 
the proceeds of our little dairy of two cows. 
Owing to our surroundings, these cows have no 
pasture, but are fed solely on shipstuffs and 
hay, sometimes corn-fodder and a little oil- 
meal. One isa one-half-blood Jersey (or Al- 
derney), four years old, with her thirdcalf. The 
other is a thoroughbred Jersey, three years 
old, with her second calf. Both were fresh 
about the Ist of last April. I began to savethbe 
milk from the frade the 10th of April. A test 
madein May gave ten pounds four ounces of 
butter from seven days’ milk. Having only a 
rather warm cellar in which to keep my milk 
during the very hot summer, it yielded not 
more than two-thirds as much butter as it 
would have done in a cool dairy-room, 

‘“‘We bought the Jersey cow the 1st day of 
June last, She was exceedingly timid, and be- 
eame so frightened in bringing her to her 
place that she became unmanageable, and was 
so terribly abused that we feared she would 
die and for along time gave. but little milk. 
Indeed, she will not be herself until she is 
fresh agaio, Ist of next March. 

“‘To this day, December 30th, we have made 
887 pounds of butter, besides furnishing our 
family of four persons (and the usual amount 















of company) with cream and milk and giving 
away some. We raised a valuable Jersey calf 
upon the skimmed milk. The milk and butter 
used in the family we regard as an offset for 
the keep of one cow, if not both. We have 
sold butter to the amount of $81.41, and also 
sold milk and buttermilk to the amount of $10 
more—in all, $91.41. This is not guess-work, 
but the actual account kept from, week to 
week, since the 10th of April last. 

“Our butter now averages a little over ten 
pounds per week, and seven quarts of milk 
yield a pound of butter. By actual measure- 
ment this week the grade cow gave seven 
quarts per day, and the Jersey four, making 
eleven quarts per day. Not less than one 
quart per day must be deducted from this for 
family use. This has not varied much since 
the first of the month; and during the four 
weeks ending this day we have made forty- 
two pounds nine ounces of butter. Can the 
scrub cows equal this? I will report the entire 
year’s results at the end of the year—April 
9th, 1877. If these cows had had good pasture 
in connection with their feed, I have no doubt 
the yield of butter would have been from 50 
to 100 pounds greater. 

“For small farms I am convinced the Jersey 
is the most profitable cow, either grade or 
thoroughbred.”’ 





APPLES FOR FOOD. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Ohio Farmer, M. 
B. Bateham, says : 

“In my own experience of many years in 
growing fruit and in the use of it in the family 
I have found that as many as thirty varieties 
are desirable in a family orchard; and I have 
known a number of other families that are like 
my own in this respect, only they had not 
quite as good opportunities for informing 
themselves as to the merits of varieties and 
their adaptation to the different uses. To be 
more definite, we want at all times during the 
year, or as long as apples can be had, at least 
two varieties of good and nice-looking dessert 
or ‘eating apples’—such as one likes to see 
in a fruit-dish on a dinner-table, and to pass 
around to a circle of young folks or other visit- 
ors of an evening, and to give to the children 
to carry to school. The same kinds of apples 
are also wanted at the hotels and boarding- 
houses in the cities ; but are not generally sent 
to market by those who ship their apples by 
railroad and suppose that half a dozen kinds 
are sufficient. A supply of this class of apples 
for the season will require eight or ten varie- 
ties. Some of these are also very good for 
coeking—as apple sauce, dumplings, pies, etc.; 
but generally the best for these purposes are 
larger and more acid than the best dessert 
apples, and for a complete supply a dozen 
varieties are needed of this class, counting a 
few for drying and allowing for the failure of 
some in the unfavorable seasons. Then we use 
baked apples very freely and constantly, and 
find them quite wholesome and desirable. For 
this purpose we want sweet apples, but not 
destitute of acidity, and a supply for the sea- 
son requires about eight varieties. In addi- 
tion to all these, and as a supplement, we want 
two or three kinds of long-keeping apples, 
which will serve for any purpose after all the 
rest are gone—in May and June, up to the 
time of strawberries. 

‘* My family orchard at this time consists of 
about fifty trees. They were not chosen or 
planted by myself, and I have had to regraft a 
number of them to improve the assortment. 
They bore this season a little over thirty varie- 
ties, ranging from two to ten bushels each. I 
wish to change five or six more of the kinds, 
but I would not lessen the number.”’ 





THE FRINGED IRIS. 


Tue London Garden has the following in re- 
lation to the beautiful but long-neglected 
Morea fimbriata : 


“ This is a very remarkable plant, which well 
deserves to be much more generally cultivated 
than it is. Brought from China to England 
about the beginning of the present century, it 
found its way to Paris and was figured in that 
magnificent work, ‘Le Jardin de Ceis,’ in the 
eighth year of the Republic ; also in Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, under the name of Iris 
Chinensis. It was likewise called Evansia Chi- 
nensis, in compliment to Mr. Evans, who intro- 
duced it. It then went out of fashion. It is 
found for the last time in Lee’s catalogue in 
1830, and we look for it in vain in the French 
Belgian, German, and English catalogues of 
our time. Notwithstanding this neglect, it well 
deserves the attention of amateurs for its 
beauty and elegance. It differs from other 
Irises in having fringed petals, and might well 
rival many of our Orchids in the brilliancy of 
its color (pale blue, striped with bright yellow), 
its lovely trusses of bloom, delicate odor, and 
the long period of time during which it is in 
flower. It succeeds best when it is grown in 
rather small pots. When the spring frosts are 
over these must be plunged into the ground in 
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a warm situation, They will require plenty of 
water. About the end of October they should 
be taken up and placed in a greenhouse, or 
even in a cold frame, care having been taken 
to pot off the young shoots. Thus treated, the 
Morea will bloom for months. Peat-mold 
suits it best, but it will flower and thrive in 
almost any kind of soil.” 
—— — — 


PROTECTION FROM FROST. 


SomE idea of the protection thata sheet of 
paper may give toa plant may be had by sit- 
ting near a hot fire and holding a paper be- 
tween the fire and the face. When, upon ex- 
tremely cold nights, itis feared that the plants 
near the glass of the conservatory or windows 
of the rooms may be frost-bitten, a newspaper 
cone placed over each plant will have acon- 
siderable power to prevent it. Paper is an ex- 
cellent non-conductor, and radiator as well, so 
that, to use words more expressive than scien- 
tific, the cold from without will be reflected 
back from its surface, and the higher tempera- 
ture within the cone will be, in a measure, re- 
tained. The leaves of trees or shrubs in early 
fall act in the same way to prevent the forma- 
tion of frost beneath them. It is the same 
with clouds. 

It is also a good plan to place pans or even 
teacups of water here and there among the 
plants in rooms when there is a possibility of 
frost. The water in these véssels must freeze— 
at least, upon the surface—before the plants will 
be affected ; and in freezing the water gives out 
a quantity of heat, to moderate the temperature 
about the plants. Tubs of water placed in the 
celler will exert the same influence therein. 

That frosts occur not so late inthe spring 
and not so early in the fall about large bodies 
of water—such as the grape region contiguous 
to the lakes—is in this way explained. 








EARLY-CUT HAY. 


It may not be generally known that some of 
the advanced farmers of the Eastern States 
have begun to cut their grass before the first 
bloom and to cure it in light winrows as much 
as possible, thus saving the aroma and color 
and making simply cured grass. With such 
food as this for their cows they make “June 
butter ”’ in midwinter and have grass-fed calves 
all the year. By taking off such an early crop 
they give the grass a chance to make a still 
heavier cutting later in the season. They also 
secure one crop before and the other after the 
usual grain harvest and are in shape to take all 
advantage of the weather as it comes. 

Analysis shows that there is much more 
nutriment in grass that contains all its natural 
juices than that which has Jargely turned to 
woody fiber, contrary to a quite common be- 
lief that the latter contains more “‘substance.”’ 
Besides, if cut before the formation of seed, 
will not the soil and the plant be less ex- 
hausted? If so, then we shall be subsisting 
our livestock largely from the ocean of air that 
surrounds us and the wealth of which we can 
never exhaust. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


G. W. Davis in the February Semi-Trop- 
ical says: 

‘“‘We have often been requested to name 
twelve varieties of our roses which in our 
judgment were the best for amateurs to be- 
gin with in starting a flower-garden; and, 
although it is difficult to choose, where all are 
80 lovely, yet we shall not hesitate to name the 
following varieties: America, Bon Silene, 
Chromatella, Empress Eugenie, Hermosa, Isa- 
bella Sprunt, Lamarque, Louis Philippe, Mare- 
chal Niel, Queen of Lombardy, Sofrano, and 
Zelia Pradel. These comprise varieties from 
each class, all the colors and shading, and the 
best in regard to vigorous growth, perfection 
of bud and flowers, and we believe will give 
general satisfaction.” 


....The Alameda(Cal.) Independent of Jan. 
18th says: ‘‘Freshly-plucked oranges, with 
stems and leaves attached, quite ripe and look- 
ing finely, have been laid on our table this week 
from the orchard of E. L. Beard, Esq., at 
Mission San José. Thanks for the present. 
They afford another instance in proof of the 
fact that our foothills are just as good for 
semi-tropical fruits as the environs of Los An- 
geles. In truth, there is quite as little frost in 
winter in the warm belt under our foothills as 
there is in the south of the state, where so 
many oranges are produced every year. Mr. 
Beard has also left with us branches of almond 
trees growing on his place that are now ino full 
bloom. They were in bloom on the 4th of 
January and are still in bloom.” 


...-Indian corn contains nine per cent. of 
fatty matters, its azotized ingredients being 
sensibly identical with wheat, from which it 
differs but little in nutritive value. It is better 
to use the corn meal very soon after being finely 
ground, as its fatty elements rapidly oxidize 
and rancidity ensues. Mixed with butter or 
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milk, with the addition of salt or sugar, it 
forms the polenta of the Italians and the gaude 
of Burgundy. Ascorn contains no gluten, it 
only pannifies when some wheaten flour is 
added. Duchesne, in 1830, recommended corn 
as the best food for infants, which had the 
property also of exciting the secretion of 


“milk, and of a rich quality, with nurses. 


-»..An English agricultural paper asks : 

‘« Why has there been 80 little holly berry and 
red clover in England the past year? Mr. Dar- 
win explains that bees were extraordinarily rare 
in the early spring, and that without bees to 
carry pollen from the male to the female plant 
neither holly nor clover can be fertilized. The 
Spectator goes further. It attributes the in- 
activity of the bees to conservative reaction, 
and suggests that they were exchanging their 
queen for an empress, or altering the labor 
laws to suit the drones, or honeycombing the 
hives under some impulse of sanitary panic, 
and so the clover and the holly flowers were 
sadly neglected.” 


....M. Pignede found an effective remedy 
for pbylloxera in digging, during March and 
April, a trench four inches deep around his in- 
fested vines and throwing in 500 grammes 
(1.1025 pounds) of burnt lime. He then white- 
washed the vine, after having removed its bark. 
This operation, he declares, destroyed the 
greater part of the insects and their eggs and 


arrested the hatching of the eggs already de- ~ 


posited upon the vine. The first year after- 
ward the vines gave out vigorous shoots, and 
the second year fine grapes in large quantities. 
Lime applied to healthy vines preserves them 
from tbe attacks of the phylloxera. 


....A Copenhagen correspondent, writing on 
the 16th, says: “‘ The leaders of the Socialists 
have published a proclamation calling upon 
the members of the party to emigrate toa place 
in the State of Kansas, where one of their emis- 
saries is reported to have made arrangements 
for a settlement. The fundamental rules, ac- 
cording to which the colony is to be ruled, are 
said to be these: education of all children of 
the community; no church; all proceeds of 
agriculture or trade to be paid into a common 
bank, to be equally divided ; marriage to be dis- 
soluble on mutual consent. The first party is 
to start in April.’’ 


..--Agricultural returns from all England 
leave no doubt that the raising of animal food 
is superseding the raising of cereal crops in that 
country. Of the 50,000,000 acres of surface 
31,500,000 are under some kind of culture, and 
the’ proportion of arable to pasture is now 
18,000,000 to 13,500,000, the pasture having in- 
creased in five years about a million, besides 
absorbing 300,000 previously plowed. The 
meaning of this is clear—namely, that the 
cereal products, being imperishable, are more 
and more extensively imported; while the 
native soil is devoted to the raising of fresh 
meat, milk, butter, eggs, and other perishables. 


....The savory onion has at last fallen be- 
neath the scrutiny of the analyst, and the 
Scientific Farmer tells us what there is in it. 
By Messrs. Wellington & Bragg, under the 
direction of Prof. Goessman, at the Masea- 
chusetts Agricultural College chemical labora- 
tory, being the first authentic analysis of this 
plant on record. One thousand parts, air dry, 
contain: water, 892.000; organic matter, 
108.638; nitrogen, 2.120; total ash, 4.362; 
po‘ash, 1.680; soda, 0.082; lime, 0.354; mag- 
nesia, 0.159; iron (sesquioxide), 0.027; phos- 
phoric acid, 0.688 ; sulphuric acid, 1.158 ; silica, 
0.143, 


....W. O. Atwater says, in The American 
Agriculturist : 

“The amount paid for fertilizers for the 
25,508 farms in Connecticut is variously esti- 
mated from $500,000 to $1,000,000 per annum. 
Single towns are stated to use from $30,000 to 
$50,000 worth per annum. Taking the lower 
estimate ($500,000), if the Experiment Station 
can save only one-tenth or one-fifth, instead of 
the one-half indicated above, the annual saving 
in the first cost of the fertilizers bought by the 
farmers of the state would be from $50,000 to 
$100,000 per annum,”’ 


.... About four miles from San Buenaventura, 
Cal., on the river of that name, there is a grape- 
vine of the Mission variety the stem of which 
measures forty inches in circumference. It 
covers an area of about eighty feet in diameter. 
This vine yields about 1,000 pounds of grapes 
annually. The clusters of fruit will measure 
from twelve to sixteen inches in length and 
average three and a half pounds, It is on the 
rancho of Don José Moraga, and was planted 
by that gentleman, seventeen years ago. 


...-A correspondent of The Ohio Farmer 
states that he kept a plum tree from curculio 
by sprinkling the ground under the tree with 
corn meal, This induced the chickens to 
scratch and search. The meal was strewn 
every morning from the time the trees blos- 
somed until the fruit was large enough to be 
out ofdanger. The consequence was that the 
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fowls picked up curculios with the meal, and 
the tree, being saved from the presence of the 
insects, was wonderfully fruitful. 


..--In 1832 the ‘New York State Agricul- 
tural Society’’ was organized, and received its 
charter April 26th, 1832, for twenty years, 
which was renewed March 16th, 1852, The 
proceedings of the Society appeared in The 
Cu'tivator, established in 1834, as the organ of 
the society. The first transactions were pub- 
lished in 1841, and continued annually until 
and including 1878. 


..--Mr. Erastus Corning, of Albany, is the 
happy owner of a collection of orchids valued 
at $25,000. 
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M THORBURN& COs : 


SEED WAREHOUSE 


t| Vegetable and darietnt fipete: 


Yb ALSO 


NEW FLOWER SEED OATALOGUE 
FOR 1877. READY FOR MAILING. 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


SEEDS juhos BULBS, ccto> SEEDS 


WE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 
KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 


peanrnan rs GRIST MILLS, 
























The Centennial Prize Medal aa ay 


LEONARD & SILLIMAN, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





FOR SALE. 

One of_the best milk and stock farms in New En- 
gland Comprises 325 aeres of superior land, well 
fenced and suit»bly divided into mowing, tillage, 
p poe and woodland. Cuts 150tons of hay, keeps 

cows and other stock. The wholesale receipts for 
milk alone amount to over $40) per month. Two- 
story house, of 22 rooms, arranged for two families. 
Splendid barn 152x42, with wing 60x20. Cellar under 
the whole. Barn was erected in 18i0 and_cost $6. 
Buildings supplied with running water and two 
brooks flow through the farm. Located near depot 
rye vittsge on the Bostonand Albany R.R. Price 

. Small amount down, balance = — 
oa full description enclose stamp or orely 
GEO. W. DOANE, Sprin eld, Mass. 


YOU WILL MISS IT 


if you don’t get our beautifully aRemtrates Cata- 
logue for 1877, free, before buying seeds. seu at 
procedy one-half the usual prices during 1877, to sutt the 


ard times. 
BURLEIGH & BRO 
PLAINFIELD, CONN: 


SSEE 
Py! i hed 
For 1877. 

Pure, Fresh and Reliable. 
\ CROSMAN BRO’S will send their beauti- 
* fully Illustrated Catalogue, containing a 
Magnificent Colored Plate, to any address on receipt 
of two 3c. Stamps. CROSMAN BRO’S, 
[Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


The Oneida Community, 
ONEIDA, N. Y., 
PACKERS OF CHOICE 


Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 


CELEBRATED “O,C. APPLE-SAUCE 
AND 
APPLE-BUTTER. 






















Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York. 


COLLINS & CO'S 
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€5 OLLINS & Co. 
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<7 ccc oa 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


Tes gar customers of past years, Foes to 
all purchasers of our books, eith 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Flovcalture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by malt.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 
Plain Plant or Seed Satslogeen, without 
plate, free to 


CASON 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, § 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


[PLANTS | 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED. BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 
Flower Seeds. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books 


My Annual Priced Catalogues are now ready and 

melt ee ree gos ~ £ applicnmss. suey comein ulithe 

and popes 20 Vosetable 

Fiel and Flower ee ,inclading the mos 
Field novelties of the past seaso 
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Send Stamp tor Catalogue. 


BEACH, SON & CO., 


(Box 1320), 7 Barclay St., N. Y. 


TREES. TREES. 


APPLE, PEAR, my CHERRY, 
ORANGE 


ALL KINDS OF eer eiiees:, 


Hardy, thrifty, reliable. Prices to suit the times. 


Now is the time for Farmersto get orchards at 
very little cost. Address 


SEARS, HENRY & CO., 
SENECA NURSERIES, GENEVA, N. Y. 


{0 ROSES MAILED FREE ron Gf 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely. 
— or mail, any distance. Sa 
ction guaranteed. Send 3 cent stamp 
for ee Address, 























aks Og HANFORD DSO. 
LANE & BODLEY CO. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE. 





$100.00 | IN. GOLD 


at the cinnati Industrial ustrtal exposition, ov' 
exhibitors ar six aay oth ed 
ree ex, 


‘perts, 
Send for.circulr, arco. of 
the famous trial. 
John itt a fer Teclusent. 











CRANE. BREEDS.CO. CINCINNATI 
Fish Guano. 











Dry-Greund Fish Guano, 8 to 10 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone eal args of 


Sarr? Fish rap, G00d, qvalty. ye Su: 
perphoshate and 8! Gaane. 


PRICES LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 STATE St., NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Piatt &t.. New York. 


sc aal 





A reli 
paced, He, Grain and Root Crops and all kinds of 
egetables and Small Fruits. on 
. wr alysis. For prices, circui: 


WING. & EVANS, ee utnatneees, 
38 PLATT 8T., NEW YORK 





THO FOR: CALIFORNIA ! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


j Salou Climate, Fertile Soil, 


Large Labor Returns. 


NOSEVERE WINTERS; NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
i pad Grazing = 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


noe nei jacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
NIA EVADA, and UTAH, a large bose “4 
re in contions, 3 pon of which ie well ada 
cultivation and off dv 
tiement or inv cstment. 

IN CALIFORNIA ‘the anda ying on each side 
of the main line of the Central c Railroad ex- 
tend from the savigiele waters oft the sacramentc. 
above the Bay 3 of San Francisco, across the broadest 

gn Most po us portion @ Sacramento Val- 
and both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
They are diversified in soil, climate, and conditions 
bs the semi-tropical 





roductions in the 
of 


ra, 
Hen vegetables  eoneea, — for the ease with = 
they can be grow 


Reclt, purchased of 
aliens. "The. lands in this. elt, purchased of 
the Company, have resulted in gratifying success to 
the settlers. ‘Wheat can safely lie in the field till 
threshed and shipped and the cits trees and vines 
are not troubled by insects or blight. 

FORNIA and OR 


Alon e EGON 
BRANCH, in the renowned Vailey of the Sacra- 
mento, extending from the cen ter to the northern 

un of the state, the Company also offer a 
choice selection the same general characteris- 

cs. This valley is at pascens the seat of the most 
aupeces 


etc.—in the country, an 
facilites for extensive and profitable a and 
. The whole comprises some of the best 


angen 
Lind NEVADA the main line of the Central Pacific 
occupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 


resions. wanes jeld of the precious metals is 
im 
nuailly. The lands of the Company are so situated as 
to command these markets for their produce. 
berds of cattle are maintained w little or no 
trouble in the Humboldt Valley andt the valleys which 
‘join it: Wherever the proper cultivation nes toe 
applied these lands have yielded good crops of fruits, 
cereals, and esculents. 

INU TAH. i in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have s0 successfully 

emu e fertility of the soil and the health. 

a of the climate, the Company have also good 


TITLE PATENT prancr FROM THE. UNITED 
‘ATES GOVERNMENT. 


desire to a estructible rea! property, ce) 

to advance in value, wil! efi by an examina- 
tion, Pam ps, etc. will be furnished by ap- 
plication to 


. B. 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL Paciste R. 
COMPANY, 
Railroad Sates, oe. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
Francisco, Cal. 





66 The Best Thing in the West ” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe B.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS, - 


2,500,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and Agricultura! Lands in Amer- 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
and Upper Arkaneas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 
11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 








Circulars, with Map, giving ful! tnformatioen, 
sent tree. Address ei FF EE SOB NSON, 

mmissioner, Topeka, Kansas; or 

L. HNO Pg ING, 2 ‘239 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


Abov acres were last year seprine® with 
chemical rulers, based on analyses of crops, and 
the results were such as to the — act that they are 
profitabie to the farmer. Six of t 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by Pror. W. O. Arve 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTU: 
STATION, and in every case their COMMERO. L 
a ee to be above the eantned -— io a] 

dels. ers give us proo: 
‘Betr NORICULTURAL VALUE. We offer 
1,000 


to any one who will prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
standard 





be on peenmaie lly. below the iven on every 

Po age. They will always be above We are the 

company 7 who rote supplies ina fertilizer 

on he elements d in the crop. Di ons for 

application sent 1 ere AA "Bend PE mphiet 
, Manager Mo eld Fertilizer bo. 

yg 13 Doane St., ton. 


Please state where you saw t) 
MATTHEWS’ GARDEN SEED 








only 2 
ERETT & SMALL, » Mass. 





DEVOE’S 
-Brilliant- 
OL. 


The Oldest Brand; Sate Beyend all Chance. 


DR ct eee tenhee Cane 


‘THE 

BURN ‘HOME LIGHT 01 
THE oF = eh ba 

B E sT. Higgs © BUNCE, Sgtners, 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New York Office A 9 Front Street. 


‘actory, Newar' 
ce Farsyers and Desiers are invited to send for 


FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


having rece!ved the highest Medal and Certificate 
of Merit at the Great Centennial Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, cali the attention of all interested in 
a good honest Fertilizer to their improved list for 
1877. Superior to any in market for the price. 
Bigs Grade Nitro-Phos a 

h Grade Super-Phospa 

mmaceced Acidulated Phosph ate, 
Tree, Vine, and Plant Fertilizer, 
aw 


ANALYSIS GUARANTEED. 
Send for Circular. 


WM. A-FISHER, Pres. THOS. W. TREGO, Treas. 
JOEL W. BTRAWM, Sec’y and Chemist. 
OFFICE hes 116 N. DEL. AVE., PHILA., PA. 


Peruvian Guano 
Guaranteed. 


The undersigned now offer FOR SALE, ata very 
low price, PERUVIAN GUANO, in condition fit for 
immediate use by the ort GUARANTEEING THE 
COMPLETE ANALYSIS 








F EACH 
For further particula fF for Creatas! 
H N, HURTAD 0&4 Cco., 
Government Congignece of Peruvian Guano, 


0, 6 PINE ST., New York. 
FERTILIZERS. 





SOLUBLE 
‘PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliabie. Twelve years’ 
successful use has snown it to be of the Vory igh- 
est Quality. Price moderate. ality an 
= Orie. ac, For farther A ow dy culars oR 

CIFIC GUANO E._N. 
Windsor Ooms 3 SHARP PLESS: * CARPENTER. 59 
South Water St., Phila; or H. D. WOODRUF*, Lan- 
singburg, N. Y. 


Peach Botton {tom Rooting bale. 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, in any quan- 
tity. all sizes, at short notice 

r Slate is recommended by all leading Architects. 
pa the United States Government and all State 


r invariably a dark ~_— = ee 








ribbons, flaws. Or seams. low the water- 
line. Mantel, R , any Cel tery Stock gotten 
out to ew SR 


S heteee Flourin the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Add ess 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT S8T., Philadelphia. 


OTIS .& CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Block 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRI FIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 

Standard Qualit 
Customers can ‘select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
epestions. and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 
nounc = superior to any 
Gower-T ine « made in this country. 











BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


TROY BELLS. 


Told Established Troy Bell Foundry 


continue to manufacture 

have made wARHASTED SaTI8 thsteeteas the world. 

All “Bells WAR TISFACTORY. Particu- 

lar attention eS ee Ohurch Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
ted Catalogue sen’ e hen. “ 


L ENEELYS’ BELLS. 

Pad ae see oe, nfeh her = eacquired « reputation 
y any and a sale exceeding that of ai 

|. Address either TROY or WHST TROY, N. Y. 

MENEELY & COMPANY 

















Same ath oe Co. ¢ Cincinnati O- 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Beenehes im 1887. 





Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
axpuzew & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnasi. 


MEDICAL 


Cancer 


Guawt, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
4 meee y ror ery extensive and 


X: for mo age twen- 


Phensends Boate persons cured of much- 
who came from various 














Tite for a circular, aiving teil partinaianes 7h address 
W.J.P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, Ne Ve 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


WATCHBS. 


These very superior and unexceled 
Watches are made and sold by the NEW 
YORK WATCH CO., of this city, to deal- 


WINGHESTER REPEATING RIFLE MODEL 1873. ag aa tig sa 


PRICES REDUCED durability ; and are now cheaper and better 
May 10th, 1876. than any foreign watches. Buyers will do 
well and save money in buying no other 


RisingsuNn 


STOVE POLISH 
Toole PE aod 


























































than the above. 
2 oS 
WORK FOR ALL Plenty of these FINE WATCHES are in a 
There are no hard times for those who can Bur 
set themselves to work. apnere is po Inck of the pockets of consumers, and reference 
mo y tor ose who ear ° 
aa EN THE BEST RIFLE MADE, | 200% mute way who wear them. A 
c ren are broug up to habi oO . . : 
and industry. A movement founded on this great reduction in prices has taken effect 
ralieme as commenced about tio Years ago by Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY ithin th t f hae | f VOLI 
the publishers of the * Youth’s Companion,” and bas | The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can And nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LicHT | Within the past few months. Inquire o 
Senten eoabll ‘uneise Onan MOAES pubes Sout ted | HANDY, ogee and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Mustrated Price-list and Pamphieto | dealers, and insist on having one of these 
Bracket Saws and Amateur Tools. An outlay of | RIFLES, MBTALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEM ete.. dress ‘ 
$1.25 wil jake abaginning, and all further expense ENTS, eto., ad WATCHES. Dealers will please send for 
8 t th rece’ oe) ° we ; 
rine by nate una once RHeat ene WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Price List and Terms. | 
St n six w-blades, y Dealers. 
full-size D Designs, 0, as? lashes, atx variety of fancy SorGioty oh > WEW HAVEN CONN. HOMER FOOT, Treasurer. 
sl ‘ape, amd fall dseclohes he ariolen eb ; 
8 ‘aper, an ir . 
made aet these desigas, are worth more than 830, ee on NEW YORK WATCH CO. THE SAI 
and can be Made withou urther instructio’ = 33. 
h en in the printed directions. 
: Large quantities bf ‘American oods are now sent OF SPRI NGFIELD, MASS. BE a 
ios ED BP Shake folk cape’ “these. d aii times, N 
i up to eir tu capac: n au 
When the boys who are aon Dabaet cated in their ew York Office (at present) 12 John Asout th 
own homes come to the front, we shall be able to ">; Tes } 
command all the markets of the wor? 78 Street. Came fro 
We make pessly all the Amatt, 4 M Brown 3 fan 7 
this country, and keep on hand a } ‘oe CHARLES D. ROOD, General Agent. A fair shi 
and foot-power Saws, Carving-T -cnests, d 
a St Boele & Lyl mney 
esigns, @ etc. 8u 
the pam and our quote cum be bought of them og e y es, ra iy 
atour LI ar ‘oO e lo 
ILLES FALLS COMPANY DEALERS IN 
74 Comme St., cor. Broadway, New York. That tak 
Past Lyo 
R. HOE & CO., HEALTHY FOOD. aad hi 
MANUFACTURERS OF a hic 
A 
oice infer's a 
PRINTING MACHINERY ANNED JRRUIT ANT a 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. or gl 
Every article connectod with the arts of hy eee 
r-Plate, and ‘Litho 





Press, x 
binding, Electrotyping, a Stereotrriag ate always ou 


Merchant’s Gargling Oil! 














































































































































































As flyin: 
hand oF furnished at short noth 08. A SPECI A I iT Y. : i meet 
AST STEEL SAWS nad | 
VENEER SAW. MIL, SAN! D RESAWING aE OPE er LOT ELLIES, AED mroRt- “ a 
HYDRAULIC AND SCREW PRESSES A Liniment for Man and Beast. As the 
for Preading Fesme, | for paces soesing , Tallow, etc., etc., IRISH OAT-MEAL. a 
Grand Broome. ! Sher #, C. ate and Gold “ Whether for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling Oil will be found an invaluable Lini Sat wit! 
; s,New York; ” I ment, and worthy of use by every rerident im the land. We Geroos of no proprietary medicine or 87 and 89 Park Place, New York. ii 
Dearborn 5 feet, Chigtae article now ted States which shares | the of the people to a greater d 
Tador Stree on, and, : nimal N.Y. Iseult, 
Principal Office a rr St., N.Y. een iy ery ethan yg ronvile, owen 24 07" iam oiling mo HOTELS. : 
, arglin ‘than ali the liniments. ive different 
} thin) 1s the best remedy for sxttilnce, « and can say without fear of pf HOTEL HAMMAM, Her ga: 
é ite And he 
3 —_ 6 he 
MIDDLETOWN pear egaettaa Tim © Ce Reems int sr. mamon wll | gt ana 83 Golumple Heights, Pat 
A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1878. — “I sel Turkish and reek chs. ‘ditens rooms, with 1 
PLATE COMPANY'S ~ are or Gasgling Ot than of ali other intents combined, and Have seen ittused on horee penne. Soe germanent quate, 06 moderate setes, And a 
AEE Noun f terter from Pattee & Co., Derry, N. H.. Aug. 26th, 1873.—" We think ob CHA 8. H. SHEPARD, M.D. ) The ve 
Superior Electro PI 0 Plated War é, bag Vil o one of the best articles for what it ist recommended hat we have a or sol aa: i ‘As of 
Salesroem, 13 J New York. serena & “4 tha nowdon. neordia, Kan., July 28t —*We se L, 
rec oz rien Midleton . ™ ss nf ahaa FE dada Bigelen 
° : - More 
FAIRBANKS’ Merchant’s Gargling Oil as a Family Liniment. Philadelphia. . 
We are now, and have been for some years, pre paring the Oil free from stain, to be used as J.E. KINGSLEY & CO. As sn¢ 
common liniment for human flesh, extracting the coloring ingredient which has heretofore re : Andt 
dered it objectionable. This Oil 1 possesses all the medicinal properties of that prepared with the ———— 
dark tinge for horses and cattle, and will be found one of the best remedies for al} purpos TRAVEL 
THE nowy a ee he Jen. Bh, Sl Your Gargling Oil is dot h be Lumit 
sher, Uniontown, Pa., Jan. —‘* Your 2, oing muc tter 
pang abel here yz formerly, since its virtues have ok. known; and the bottles put up for family use, T0 FLORID A AND THE SOUTH Shone 
LATEST = MOST VALUABLE IM- without stain, are much sought for.” s 
ROVEMENTS. ty The ling Oil called ‘‘ Family Oil,” although prepared intentionally for naman flesh SEASON OF 1876-77. 
answers as well for beasts; vice versa, the dark Oil answers as well for human flesh, only it wil The s 
stain and discolor the skin, but not permanently. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for hu Atlantic Coast Line of Railways and Con 
man flesh. nections. As tl 
N. Y. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. With 
4 i i 1.—6:00 P.M. Daily all railto Rich Wil- 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil as an Internal Remedy. mises, Soinitbia, “Aususeds Alken, Charleston, ye 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil is a diffusible stimulant and carminative. It can be taken internal! eve Pallipan pincans How York Ge pospte oe 
when such a remedy is indicated, and is a good substitnte for pain killers, cordials and anodynes. lor Cars thence to Wilmington, Pullman slee 
For Cramps or Spasms of the Stomach, Colic, Asthma, or Internal Pain, the dose may be from . | thence to Charleston and Aus ta, and Pullman Of al 
fifteen to twenty drops, on sugar, or mixed with syrnp in any convenient form, and repeated ai sleeping cars be: beyond as some Und 
intervals of three to six hours. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for human flesh. No. 2.—8:40:A. M. daily (e: (exce pt Sunday). All rail to nde 
all Fioriag Wieagten, narieston. Savannah, and So gl 
a 40) moe A) 
MERCHANTS |GARGLING OUL Is the Standard Liniment of the United State ‘AM. dailv (except Sunday), via Limited Azur 
Es rablished 1833, Large size, $1; medium, 50c; small, 25c; small size for family use, 2% xpress to, Wa trae Pullman thence an'vy Bohedile With 
Manufactured at Lockport, N.Y. » by x. G. 0. Co., ‘and sold he Aie all aru HODG to Washin nm. Pullman Sleeping Car Milford (sup- I 
DGE, Secretary. per house) to Wilmington, N. C. nex! 
m nm to eston. Lucas sleepers Charleston to Now 
— Elegant Day Cars Savannah to Jackson- 
M le 
SCALES ; Ty . rt? AY ews V'No. 4.—8.40 A. M. and 9:30 A. M. daily (except Sun- 
THE WORLD?S STANDARD bang o8lha ft. KR. to Weldon, thence aa by Schedule No. i 
h + . an i eidon, thence 5 res 
RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT NEW YORK AQU ARIUM JOURNAL. Pea CE «ary A ae y P ar 
5 Se 4 
WORLD’S FAIR, London, - + + 1851 A BEAUTIFULLY Itt CRRA TED EIGHT. mington. and thence as by Schedul one, “ede } Yor 
WORLD’S FAIR, New York, = - 1858 Devoted to Natural History and treating of the | Berths, or Chairs, Tickets, Time Card s andeilintorm Peié 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - = = 1867 > Monsters. pesevorgcona Wonders of the Deep. WAY, or at the authorized Ticket Sines of the Aa 
WORLD'S FALL, Santiag aa >, 8| BROTHERS = sgh potaraper forte hs Tons ana we | Poangce't tot MNO POG AAS. 
AIR, Santiago home circle.” G CAR of this line south of Richmond, is con- 
to pierens 1 for one dollar per annum, 
WORLD'S mex - »* 1876 | GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE | eauberal,spesial Fates to for one. recenapeae: stantly fesere ere St ork for sccommodation of Tha 
COFFEE AND , SPICE M EMULE, PIANOS. ig at te Ne ™ "aN as quariom, A. POPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. abe 
7 8 NEW YORK AND P HIA NEW 
te. 
Agents for MILES'S, ALLAH HO asa DI ane 88 Uwion SQUARE, NEW YORK, . ni me ROUND ROO ROUT Wh 
a: 
< ‘ GEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ‘ Stations: | 
A epee tg = Oatmeal fue ae Ys ws 
Z ” . io, N.Y. . 
FAIRBANKS & CO: 68 Broadwov, Albany. N.Y. B. DOUGLAS oilet Soap. ‘Town. ‘Phuadolpntan ortn Pennsylvania Bat. Ani 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 463 8t. Paul street, Montreal. & « : road, ene Trees Pwideiar a wet. Cle: 
FA ANKS & OO., 3 King William st., London. ‘ Carrion ite onl eauine Comm: ay Oe > in 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.. 2 Milk street, Boston. - MIDDLETOWN TOD Oatmeal ROBINSON Trains iar praigs loot of Liberty Ti. a 
FAIRBANKS & — Masonic Hall, Philadel- CONN . OATMEAL GLYCERINE. ‘s the yon 1 880, 12:00 and at 400°. At Mi fer Suc 
rabbit MORSE & 00. ote fine Toilet Soap in the world and a_ perfect: Rs ave x sot of Clarkson n Street 15, 9215, Ber 
FAIRBANKS: MORSE & Co: Ginclunati, Ohio. and st.. New York | Winter Soap. ne Seep pee sie’ tt, do | Leave Philadelphia from sit tation of North > Papas Bet 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE. & O0., Cleveland, Ohio. and 19% Lake st., Chicago. pe at once, for Inson’s atmeal Batiroed, 7 hird an 
FaIRBANKS, MORSE & OO. Pittsburgh. MANUFACTUREES OF , made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 0,1 250, 8 aU 19 PM a 1090, 8205, 9:10, 
FALRBA MORSE & O0,, Louisville. PUMPS ea anton oe oe or’ eons 00, H 
FAIRBANKS & "Garden - iA me jarewing-room cars age attached ttached to the 9:30 “ 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Franciseo, Cal. Biaines, mi a ond Tt veer S Sobe i 1 Pg a be pe ge FA 
‘Iron Curbs, Yard twee. L NT pe Of Barclay Birwct, 8. Yeu an 12 o’clock peldnig: ight trains from both, New Tork ana Th 
H} - i “ 2 The Boston Journat of Oommerce tor great victory SUNDAY ray leave New York, foot of Liberty 
FOUNDED Iw 1883. you have od in corering avy the yery hiahest - at ene M4; $00, BAO P.M. Leave Philadelphia Mc 
warded recelY a’ 
them by the & x commendation when the was more than ciligkets for a sale at foot of Luberty Syom. foot bof Gr 
wand Vienna, A’ in ated by you. on: Your piety: ts Sony see site, | Chena pe m Font andro Popes the Erie Railway Co. in 
ATSON A | Rew and at No. 4 Court street, ps 
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